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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


“Saving,” “Consumption,” “Investment”! What 
words to conjure with — since John Maynard 
Keynes flashed across the firmaments of econo- 
mists, politicians, and many of those elements in 
the population who like to think of themselves 
as social philosophers! Keynes evolved out of his 
own head certain very simple, and often imagi- 
nary relations between these three phenomena. 
Roughly speaking he defined saving during any 
period of time as the net increase in wealth—that 
is, that part of net production during the period 
which was not consumed. Any increase in the 
stock of goods was to be denominated investment. 
Thus saving and investment were the same thing 
by different names. Thus he was able to define 
out of his path some of the difficult problems 
about which eccnomists had been arguing for a 
good while. 

Failure either to consume or to invest (in the 
ordinary sense of the word) income—something 
which we had long thought of as hoarding—was 
to Keynes a manifestation of “liquidity prefer- 
ence.’’ Consumption, he thought, bore a close and 
relatively fixed relation to income. It was the 
saved part of income which fell victim at times to 
“liquidity preferences” and at other times flowed 
freely into productive enterprise. A very simple 
system (which, of course, has been oversimplified 


here) but it was not long before facts raised many 


doubts about it. Nonetheless “saving,” “invest- 
ment,” “consumption,” and “liquidity preference” 


and a number of other closely related terms have 
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DEALERS 


Steel Industry Prospects 


By ARTHUR B. HOMER* 
President, Bethlehem Steel Company 


Prominent steel executive reviews broad aspects of the 
steel industry’s current position and its future prospects. 
Enumerates factors which have created a condition of 
confidence and financial strength. Says job ahead in steel 
industry is to provide the products demanded by a grow- 
ing population and expanding economy. Urges manage- 
ment speak out with candor and clarity regarding impli- 
cations of the guaranteed annual wage. 


As an introduction to my remarks, I would like 
to recall to vour minds the first few lines of that famous 
old Hymn written in 1830— 


“Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are: 
Trav’ler o’er yon mountain’s height, 
See that glory beaming star.” 


You will be correct if you assume from this quotation 
that my theme will be to review some of the broad 
aspects of where the steel industry 
stands now in this volatile and ex- 
panding economy of ours; where we 
might be going; and what some of 
the problems are that will confront 
us. Perhaps I can describe the sub- 
ject in a more concise manner by 
saying that I would like to make 
some observations regarding the 
vital role which the steel industry 
should play in the growing new 
atmosphere of confidence in stabil- 
ized progress. 

My approach is more or less in 
the nature of talking things over 
with you who share a common 
background of experience, prob- 
lems, and responsibilities as fellow 
steelmakers, and not in the unrealistic guise of a pro- 
fessional orator or prophet. 

I mention this to make sure there is no confusion as 
to professional status, such as arose in the household 
of a certain prominent lawyer in this town. As the story 
goes, his wife came downtown to meet him at the office 


Continued on page 24 
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*An address by Mr. Homer at the 63rd General Meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New York City, May 26, 1955. 


SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION — Underwriters, dealers and investors in cor- 
porate securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC 
and potential undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 38. 
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What Do You Think? 


Initial Comments on the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


First of letters received in response to the “Chronicle’s” 
invitation for comment on the guaranteed annual wage 
philosophy published below. As previously noted, the 
new contract demand of the United Auto Workers of 
America (CIO) is of vital importance to all industry 
and labor rather than primary concern of the automobile 
industry and its workers. Proposal’s overall economic 
significance cited by Frank Rising, General Manager of 
the Automotive Parts Manufacturers Association, in 
article “Guaranteed Annual Wage: Blue Sky and Brass 
Tacks,” which appeared in “Chronicle” of May 26. 
Other commentaries will be given in subsequent issues. 


It is crystal clear that the demand of the United 
Auto Workers of America (CIO) for a contract 
embodying a guaranteed annual wage for its 
members, while seemingly the 
primary concern of the automo- 
bile industry and its workers, is 
actually of vital importance to 
all industry as well as to labor, 
whether organized or unorgan- 
ized. Accordingly, the subject 
is one that should command 
the thought and consideration 
of everyone interested in the 
continued well-being of the na- 
tion’s economy. For this reason, 
the “Chronicle” is pleased to 
make provision in its columns 
for any one who cares to com- 
ment on the issue and principle involved. 

The invitation, it will be recalled, was made 
simultaneously with the publication in the May 26 
issue of a talk by Frank Rising, entitled “Guaran- 

Continued on page 25 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections ef the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


GORDON Y. BILLARD 
Partner, J. R. Will‘ston & Co. 
New York City 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
other Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


Columbian Carbon 


Substantial hidden values exist 
in Columbian Carbon common 
stock at prevailing price levels 
(listed NYSE). When such values 
are more 
widely recog- 
nized by in- 
stitutional 
and private 
investors, 
considerably 
higher prices 
may be ex- 
pected to pre- 
vail. In the 
meantime, 
present divi- 
dend income 
offers a rea- 
sonably satis- 
factory yield. 
Later on, a 
higher dividend may be antici- 
pated so that income return at 
present prices should ultimately 
prove quite handsome. 

The history of Columbian Car- 
bon dates back to neariy taut a 
century. Numerous corporate 
changes and mergers have taken 
place curing this time. The prin- 
cipal business of the company 
and its subsidiaries is the manu- 
facture of carbon black, special 
blacks, inks and pigments and the 
production of oil, natural gas, 
gasoline, butane and propane, ang 
commercial sulphur. 

Carbon black is produced from 
oil and natural gas and is used 
primarily by manufacturers of 
tires and other rubber goods. 
Special blacks are used in making 
artificial leather, inks, paints, tex- 
tiles, carbons and explosives. [ron 
oxides and other 





Gordon Y. 


Ballara 


pigments are 
used in synthetic enamels and 
paints. For many years the com- 


pany has been actively engaged in 
oil and gas operations. Large 
quantities of natural gas are sup- 
plied under contract to various 
pipe line companies, public utili- 
ties, industrial companies, and 
others. Principal natural gas fields 
owned or leased are in West Vir- 


ginia, Louisiana, Kentucky and 
Kansas. The company owns a 
20% 


interest in a group venture, 
headed by Tide Water Associated 
Oil, holding extensive acreage in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, on which 
large proven oil and gas reserves 
exist. Active exploration work is 
carried on in most of the oil pro- 
ducing states of the Mid-Conti- 
nent area. Last year emphasis 
was placed upon Gulf Coast areas. 

Capitalization of the company 
consists of 1,600,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock. This is preceded by 
approximately $10.4 million in 
minority interest and long-term 
debt. At the end of last year, net 
working capital was in excess of 
$19 million, the largest for any 
comparable period in the com- 
pany’s history, and nearly double 
that reported at the end of 1945. 
Book value of the common stock 
at the end of last year was about 
$35 per share but this represented 
a gross understatement. At the 
recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders, the President indicated 


a more realistic valuation would 
be in the order of $70-$75 per 
share. 

The price of the common stock 
is well below the high mark 
reached in 1952. Yet the price in- 
dex for comparable equities is 
much higher toaay than tuen. In 
lyve a pisce inuex of 10 chemical 
stocks, inciud.ng Cosumbian cCar- 
bon, recorded a high of approxi- 
mately 241, and today is in tie 
neigi borhood of 300, or about 
25% higher. Columbian Carbon 
at today’s prices would have to 
advance more than 30% to even 
equal its 1952 hig». This situa- 
tion warrants careful investizga- 
tion. 

Sales have stown consi7erable 
expansion during the past decaue. 
Last year’s sales vo.ume oO. aroung 
$53 million was nearly doubl- 
that of 1945. Yet earnings per 
share of $2.83 in 1954 were not 
much bLigher than in 1945. If in- 
come accounts are carefully an- 
alyzed in the postwar World War 
It neriod through 1954, it will 
be found that the cash throw-off 
has been approximately $78 mil- 
lion, or equal to a net average of 
more than $5.50 per share per 
year. Deducting dividends paid 
during this period in the amount 
of $29.2 million means that ap- 
proximately $48.8 million, or 
about $30 per share, has been 
added to equity values. If Colum- 
bian Carbon was worth 40 (the 
mean price) in 1946—the stock 
in that year at its high sold higher 
than present prices — then the 
stock today ought to be worth 
somewhere around 70. 

Earnings for the first quarter 
were $1.03 per share, compared 
with 80¢ in the same period a 
year ago. Present prospects are 
that results for the year 1955 will 
top the 1954 results by a wide 
margin. Dividends have been paid 
each year without interruption 
for a long period of years with 
1954 representing the 39th con- 
secutive year of dividend pay- 
ments. At present dividends are 
being paid quarterly at the an- 
nual rate of $2 per share per an- 
num so that t.e yield at present 
prices is around 44%. 

No comment on Columbian Car- 
bon values would be even par- 
tially complete without reference 
to the company’s oil and gas oper- 
ations. At the beginning of 1946 
total proven gas reserves owned 
and under contract were about 1 
billion MCF but were more than 
90% higher at the end of last 
year. Proven recoverable oil re- 
serves were about 800,000 barrels 
at the beginning of 1946, and at 
the end of last year were nearly 
20 times higher. 

The total market valuation of 
Columbian Carbon, taking market 
prices for the common stock and 
prior obligations at par less net 
working capital, is in the order of 
$60-odd million. It is the writer’s 
opinion that Columbian Carbon’s 
oil and gas reserves alone at any- 
where around this figure would 
be a bargain of the first order. 
Careful accumulation at prevail- 
ing levels is recommended for 
longer term investment accounts 
seeking current income with 
rather limited price risks in rela- 
tion to price appreciation. 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 








Columbian Carbon Co. — Gordon 
Y. Biliard, Partner, J. R. Wiisis- 
ton & Co., New Yours City. 
(Page 2) 

Chicago & North Western Railway 
$5 fd. — Wiliam G. Kahleri, 
Resiaent Partacr, Jam.eson & 
Co., st. Paul, Minn. (Page 2) 
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Chicago & North Western Railwcy 
$5 Preferred 


Two years ago, Northern 
cific in the low 30's was the 
curity I liked best. 
wmadaivuiliiGre & 


Pa- 
se- 

Last year it 
Oh.o common 
around 30. 
T.e security | 
lise best now 
is Caicago & 
Noita West- 
ern Railway 
$5 preferred 
selling at 36 
on tne New 
York Stock 
Exchange. it 


\e an 


sold at 76 in 
1946 and it 
snould sell 


tnere again 
some day. It 
Witsiam G. Kahlert is entitied to 

$5 per share 
in dividends and_ participates 
with the common to the extent ol 
$1 per share additional after the 
common has received $5. 

Why railroads? Because they 
are still hauling a ton of treisht 
one mile for 14¢. In this day of 
high wazes, high taxes, high ma- 
terial Costs ana general in.laiion 
that is one of the most necessary 
and cheapest services we can buy. 
The railroads should be treated as 
a public utility—-which they are. 
They should be given the same 


rate treatment that teleprone 
companies or eleciric light and 
power companies receive and 


railroad securities should sell on 
the same investment basis. The 
railroad industry hes earned the 
richt to favorable treatment and 
our national safety requires it—in 
the event of a third world war. 


Why North Western preferred? 
It is grossiy underpriced. If N. Y. 
Central common is worth $39 per 
share can anyone believe that 
N. W. preferred is worth omy 
$36” North Western common is 
selling at 17%, but cannot get a 
penny until the preferred receives 
$5. If the common is worth 17, 
and the market says it is, the pre- 
ferred shouid be selling for at 
least 50. Baltimore & Onio com- 
mon is 44 and Chicago Great 
Western common is 41, all of 
which makes N. W. preferred 
look like the greatest railroad 
bargain in the country. 


The present Iow price is due 
largely to last year’s poor earn- 
ings when a deficit of $6.46 per 
share was reported on the pre- 
ferred. In 1953 there vas earned 
and paid $3.30 on the preferred. 
In 1949 only 14¢ was available for 
dividends but in 1950 that jumped 
to $6.44. The preferred stock ad- 
vanced from 24 in 1949 to 52 in 
1951. Something like that in 
earnings and prices should occur 
over the next year or two. In 
1942 earnings amounted to $28.06 
on the preferred, which is an in- 
dication of what can be done. 

During the “40s when the Rock 
Island was buying Diesels by the 
dozen the old management of the 
North Western was still buving 
steam locomotives. Two years ago, 
the North Western started con- 


Continued on page 32 
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Rent Control Cripplisg 
Urban Housing Market 


By JOUN R. 


WHITE 


Adjunct Assistant Professer, School of Commerce, 
New York University 
Consultant, Brown, Harris, Stevens, Inc., New York City 


Real estate specialist sets forth 


problems and historical back- 


ground of rent control, together with the long-term implica- 
tions. Deplores the psychology that rent control is a necessary 
peacetime function of our democratic system, and contends 
present rent restrictions are so onerous that it is impossible t> 
obtain an economic rent. Says result has been withdrawal 
from market of thousands of rental units. Denies real housing 
shortage. exists, and lays blame for present unsatisfactory 
situation to rental curbs. 


The Problem 


The recent conflict over rent 
control in the New York State 
legislature, the somewhat inflam- 
matory statements made in the 
press, the po- 
sitions of the 
protagonist 
and antagonist 
of this diiti- 
cult problem 
point up the 
need for a ae- 
tached and 
imperson + 
re - appraisal 
of the ecv- 
nomic aspects. 

Fartoo 
much eifort 
aad thought 
has been de- 
voted by the 
real estate trade associations to 
the legal aspects while the various 
tenant groups have concentrated 
their appeals for continuance of 
rent control on humanitarian and 
sociological grounds. The avpro- 
priate perspective of the problem 
has been lost in a maze of con- 
flicting self-interest statements 
and has been ignored by many in- 
dividual state legislators conscious 
of the need for supporting popular 
local issues which will give them 
greater assurance of _ self. per- 
petuation in public office. This 
view has been nurtured by tnat 
particularly fortunate group, the 
tenants who have been es.ablis*e4 
in the same residential quarters 
since rent control. In an un- 
guarded moment, they admit be- 
ing in the “driver’s seat.” Ther 
income has risen higher tnan 
other commodity prices’ while 
they still have a rental unit at 

bargain price. This group is 
very anxious to have rent con- 
trol retained and _ strenzthened 
and the legislators pay this special 
interest group special heed. 

On the other hand, the antag>- 
nists of rent control, the real estate 
owners and agents, have long 
ince given up the prospect of 
winning a decontrol. Tney feel 
they are being “realistic” by 

vgreeing to the contmuance of 
ontrols while seeking means of 

btaining minor increa3es by tor- 
ious techniques of proving hard- 
ship, “voluntary” increases, in- 
talling new capital equipment, 
nequality, and other similar de- 
vices. During this period, they 
vave failed the public and their 
own interests by forgetting the 
fundamental weaknesses implicit 
in long-term controls and throu h 
their inability to make the general 
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public see the inequities, although 
admittedly, a sorely trying task. 
This is particularly tragic s*nce 
over 50% of the families in New 
York State are home owners. 

In the interim, it becomes in- 
creasingly more difficult to ter- 
minate controls. Statesmanship is 
abandoned in favor of expediency. 
The community has fed so long on 
low rents that tenants honestly 
believe they cannot atford to pay 
more. New Yorkers have adjusted 
their scale of living to provide for 
a lesser allowance out of their in- 
come dollars for rent while, on 
the other hand, they state their 
desire for other commodities from 
the surplus money saved from 
uneconomic rents. 

It is incredible that rent control 
has now been with us for 12 years 
and is assured of continuance for 
at least two more years beyond 
June 30 and probably thereafter. 
It is not so surprising, however, 
that it has become a virtual po- 
litical impossibility to face the 
prospect of decontrol. The “short- 
age,” we are told, is as acute as 
ever. Many well-intentioned peo- 
ple insist that controls continue 
until this “Shortage” disappears, 
yet it is somewhat elementary 
economics to observe that a short- 
age wili always exist where a 
commodity can be purchased or 
leased for less than its market 
value. The artificial restraint on 
rental prices provoked by rent 
controls thus tends to intens.fy 
and prolong rather than abate or 
eliminaie a shortage as many have 
hoped. 


The Historical Background 


What are the facts, from an 
economic viewpoint, about rent 
control? Can we assess the eco- 


nomic ramifications of rent con- 
trol from the vantage place of his- 
tory? A brief review of market 
conditions and the c rcumstances 
under which rent control was im- 
posed will serve as a necessary 
prelude to a full discuss.on of the 
topic. 

The depression of the 1930's, in- 
tensified by a significant oversup- 
ply of housing and commercial 
reality, plunged real estate prices 
to inconceivable depths. Forced 
sales, high vacancies, cessation of 
construction, infrequent sales—all 
the indicators of a distressed mar- 
ket were present. These condi- 
tions continued without signifi- 
cant imvrovement up to the start 
of the Second World War. Some 
slight relief was felt in local 
areas as defense needs in 1939 to 


Continued on page 32 
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Resilient Steel 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise 


Economist 


A brief hearthside comment on the current pace of the steel 
trade; plus a few investor-slanted notes on certain equities. 


Every so often somebody comes 
forward with the brash notion 
that steel is a declining element; 
that newer metals such as alu- 
minum, nickel 
or some won- 
der metal may 
soon take 
over, leaving 
nothing but 
crickets on 
the (furnace) 
hearth. The 
statistics of 
the steel trade, 
however, 
make a don- 
key out of 
sucn a proph- 
et. Why, for 
the first 18 
weeks of this 
year, the production of steel in- 
go.is in that decadent capitalistic 
country, the U. S. A., was at tne 
annual rate of 114 million tons! 
If this pace were continued for 
52 weeks, it would be the largest 
steel production in our history; 
and the present rate of output is 
probably three times that of 
Communist Russia and all her 
satellites combined. No wonder 
Russia is sending out a covey 
of peace doves. Steel is a stra- 
tegic sinew of war; and Russia 
is short on steel. 

Now for the record it must be 
stated that we shall not produce 
here 114 million tons of steel this 
year; the actual year-end total 
should be around 100 million. 
That, however, is a sizable plus 
over 1954 (88.3 million tons) and 
especially noteworthy for a year 
in which motor car production 
and private housing were sup- 
posed to slump. No, don’t list 
steel as on the down grade. We'll 
be turning out 180 million tons 
in 1970 and thinking nothing of 
it. 

This advance in steel operations, 
present and _ prospective, does 
raise a few questions about ore 
supply. As we all know, until 
quite recent years we relied on 
rich deposits of the Mesabi Range 
(Minnesota) to produce most of 
our ore. There still are probably 
a billion tons of reserve ore there 
(though there is some reticence 
to declare maximum reserve val- 
uations on account of a Minne- 
sota State Tax provision). Big 
steel companies such as U. S. 
Steel, and three ore specialists— 
M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co. and Great Northern Iron 
Ore—are important here. With 
Mesabi declining, however, and 
lower iron content ore being pro- 
duced in the area, there has been 
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an intensive search for needed, 
new and large scale ore sources. 

One of these new sources has 
been found in the Lake Superior 
District itself — the digging and 
beneficiation of a low grade and 
hitherto non-commercial ore, tac- 
onite. New processes have been 
developed to make high iron con- 
tent (64%) pellets out of this thin 
(but very extensively found) 
taconite. A pioneer in this ex- 
traction was Reserve Mining Co., 
owned fifty-fifty by Armco and 
Republic, who are making a total 
investment of $250 million for 
production of 3%4 million tons an- 
nually. (Eight to ten million tons 
have been indicated as ultimate 
capacity planned.) This invest- 
ment should add measurably in 
the next five years to Republic 
and Armco and it has a special 
value to an independent enter- 
prise, Mesabi Iron Co., which is 
to receive one-third of net profits 
(of Reserve Mining Co.) plus 
some incidental royalties for use 
of the lands it owns and has un- 
der lease. And Mesabi doesn’t 
have to put up any of the devel- 
opment dough. Mesabi sells on 
American Stock Exchange around 
3614. 

Another large scale_ taconite 
project is Erie Mining Co. with 
Bethlehem and Youngstown each 
holding a 45% interest. A $300 
million outlay is under way here 
with full production targets 
scheduled to be reached in 1957. 


Outside the United States are 
the new mines of Labrador Min- 
ing and Exploration Co. with 135 
million tons of proven iron ore 
reserves already located over 50% 
of it of unusually high (60%) 
iron ore content. Hollinger Con- 
solidated Gold Mines (Am. Stock 
Exchange, around 23’) owns 51% 
of Labrador Mining. Then there 
are the Steep Rock mines, much 
nearer to the American steel mills. 

Liberia is a large and increas- 
ing producer of iron (for Republic 
Steel). U. S. Steel has the fabu- 
lous Cerro Bolivar ore deposits in 
Venezuela. Brazil is another 
country delivering ore to us. 

After the foregoing brief ex- 
cursion into ore sources, let us 
now return to the main motif of 
this piece—steel production. Nine- 
teen fifty-four was a considerable 
slip off from 1953 which brought 
forth 111.6 million tons; but it did 
prove that, with a_ reasonably 
solid price structure, most com- 
panies can turn in pretty decent 
operating results at 70% of ca- 
pacity. This fact is of consider- 
able interest to investors, some of 
whom have rather shied away 
from steel shares on the grounds 
that (1) they were highly cycli- 
cal, and (2) because of vast plant 
investment and rather high over- 
head and fixed charges, they 
could deliver fat net earnings only 
at the crests of business cycles. 
Greater diversity of product, in- 
creased plant efficiency and no 
great excess of plant capacity 
(and that due mainly to obso- 
lescence) have tended to flatten 
out steel operations, and have 
caused steel stocks to be regarded 
as much more dependable equi- 
ties than they were during the 
over-capacity and price-cutting 
era of the early ’30s. Volume is 
of course still important but the 
present level of motor production 
and home building, industrial 
plant expansion and defense re- 
quirements does not suggest any 
significant diminution in the vol- 
ume of the steel demand in the 
immedate future. 


For those attracted to the steel 
industry by the buzzing level of 
current operations, a belief in 
sustained steel demand due to 


population growth, and by the at- 
afforded, a 


tractive yields now 


few market notes on certain issues 
are presented. 

No one ever writes about steel 
stocks without starting out with 
United States Steel Corp. That 
figures. U. S. Steel (X on the 
Dow Jones ticker) is the biggest 
steel corporation in the world, has 
paid dividends since 1940, is not 
only big in basic steel but, 
through Universal Atlas Cement 
Co. (wholly-owned), controls the 
largest cement company in the 
world. Railways owned, ore prop- 
erties in Minnesota and Vene- 
zuela, lake ore carriers, The 
American Bridge Co., and a big 
pre-fab house building entry — 
all these together spell U. S. 
Steel — big, prosperous, with its 
common stock, an _  across-the- 
board equity at 84, paying $4 a 
share. This common stock is held 
by many mutual funds and other 
institutional investors. Recom- 
mendation of this premier equity 
here would be redundant. 

Second among American steel 
producers is a splendidly man- 
aged and highly profitable enter- 
prise—Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. This is the largest domestic 
shipbuilder and if we build an 
atomic powered commercial ves- 
sel, Bethlehem will, no doubt, 
build it. 

In Bethlehem, you find a com- 
pletely integrated steel company 
deriving basic ore from Vene- 
zuela, Chile, Cuba, Canada and 
taconite (Erie Mining Co.); and 
with installed capacity as of 
1/1/55 (in eight plants) of above 
19 million tons per year. BS is 
a large fabricator of special pur- 
pose steels including railway cars, 
castings, rails, oil well equipment 
and, in lighter steels, sheets and 
tinplate. 

Profits on the common stock 
(9,582,942 shares) were $13.18 per 
share in 1954. This year they 
should be still larger, perhaps as 
high as $18 per share. On the 
strength of strong working capital, 
expanded earning power, the inter- 
esting merger possibilities con- 
tained in the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube proposals, and the new 
capital raised via $191,659,000 of 
344% debentures (convertible into 
common at $140), BS is a favor- 
ably regarded steel. It has been 
a marvelous vehicle for stock- 
holders, dividend and gain, since 
World War 1. Current share price 
32%, and indicated dividend 
$6.75 per share. 

Another interesting steel stock 
is National Steel Corporation, cur- 
rently selling at 64 and paying 
$3. It is the only steel company 
to show net profits in each year 
since 1929. It is the fifth largest 
steel company with a capacity of 
six million tons. It specializes in 
lighter grade steels—sheets, strips, 
bars, tinplate, plus structurals and 
rail supplies, with the auto indus- 
try the best customer. 

NS has 14,500 stockholders to 
whom it has paid some dividend 
since 1907. Per share earnings of 
$4.13 in 1954 are expected to be 
substantially improved this year 
and many analysts predict a 
larger dividend than $3.00. Fifty- 
five million dollars in funded 
debt precedes 7,362,045 common 
shares (27% locked up in the 
portfolio of M. A. Hanna Co.). 
Here is a solid steel equity with 
a cash dividend capable of sub- 
stantial improvement. 

If you think we've skipped over 
the steels too swiftly, then per- 
haps you ought to look at Armco, 
selling at 8% times earnings; 
Republic, just split two-for-one; 
Youngstown, still probable as a 
merger unit into Bethlehem: and 
Allegheny Ludlum, an expanded 
company with romantic overtones 
in titanium. 

In any event, don’t discount the 
steels! They’re basic in our whole 
industrial scheme; they have ex- 
panded and improved plant ca- 
pacity; and they are no longer to 
be regarded as strictly cyclical 
performers. Steel is an industry 
that, with research and smart 
management, will continue big, 
profitable, and ingratiating to 
investors. 
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There was a moderate decrease in overall industrial produc- 
tion for the country-at-large in the period ended on Wednesday 
of last week, but compared with a year ago, output remained 
about 10% higher. 

Applications for unemployment insurance benefits again de- 
clined with latest reports indicating that continued and initial 
claims were more than 36% below the level of a year ago. Since 
the week ended Jan. 22, the volume of continued claims decreased 
32% or the sharpest decline for any comparable period since the 
close of World War II. 

The United States Department of Labor reports that idle 
workers’ first claims for unemployment compensation have dropped 
below 200,000 a week for the first time in 19 months. 

New claims for jobless pay fell by 14,100 to 192,900 in the 
week ended May 21, the agency states. This compared with 233,900 
a year earlier and with 192,719 in the week ended Oct. 19, 1953, 
over a year and a half ago. 

In ihe week ended May 14, the total of workers drawing com- 
pensation dropped by 49,000 to 1,297,600. This compared with 
2,119,500 a year earlier. Some 41 states shared in the decline. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, meanwhile, reported that 
factory hiring dipped seasonally in April while the layoff rate 
remained unchanged. Factories took on workers at the rate of 
34 per 1,000 employed, against 36 a month earlier. Layoffs ran 
at a rate of 13 per 1,000—the same as in March. 

Steel demand is entering into the summer months at an all- 
time high. Incoming orders continue to exceed shipments, and the 
terrific pace amazes the most optimistic among steel producers, 
“The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, states this week. 

The situation poses a real problem for the mills. Tney are 
trying to maintain production in order to cut into backlogs and 
avoid further extension of delivery promises. 

However, producers know that a summer letdown is inevitable. 
It may amount to no more than a few points from the present 
ingot rate, but at today’s pace, even a few points mean a lot, 
declares this trade journal. 

Necessary maintenance has been postponed about as long as 
it can be on some equipment. Steelmaking furnaces have been 
pushed to the limit. Blast furnaces have been operated to the hilt 
in order to provide more hot iron and to offset the effect of record 
steel production on scrap supply, but the wear and tear is be- 
ginning to tell. Further, vacation schedules and warm weather 
always cost the mills some production. 

The pressure from consumers will hold steady even though 
there will be some consumer plant shutdowns. Most of these plans 
anticipate acceptance of steel shipments during the vacation 
period. 

Another factor is steel labor negotiations which will get under- 
way on June 7. Although the betting favors a peaceful settlement, 
there is a certain amount of strike hedging, particularly among 
tinplate consumers. Other users are pressing for delivery ta beat 
the steel price increase that is certain to follow a wage settlement, 
continues this trade weekly. 

The question of consumer inventories is bothering some peo- 
ple, but there is still no evidence that much steel has been going 
into stock. The auto companies, for instance, have been chewing 
up steel so fast that, if anything, their inventories are considered 
low. Some Detroit sources believe that even if there is an auto 
strike, the car producers would require at least 60 days to build 
inventories to what they would consider adequate. Meanwhile, 
more steel producers are thinking in terms of a possible record 
production year in 1955. If production continues at about the 
present pace—and there is a good chance that it will—1953’s 
record of 111.6 million tons will be broken, concludes “Tae [ron 
Age.” 

" In the automotive industry last week United States car and 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 





IN LIEU OF THAT FUTILE QUESTION 


Again last Sunday Senator Ful- 
bright on a popular radio program 
warned of “heavy speculation” in 
the stock market, advising that 
St & Fo 
requirements 
be raised to 
100%. On the 
same day the 
CIO, also 
deeming it 
appropriate to 
ruminate on 
the state of 
the market, 
gave its ex- 
pert verdict 
that an exam- 
ination of the 
facts behind 
the risein 
stock prices 
“reveals the development of an 
unhealthy lack of balance within 
the economy,” and drew dis- 
comfiting parallels with the 1920’s. 


In its publication “The Eco- 
nomic Outlook,” labor’s spokes- 
man maintained that another 
increase in margins may be nec- 
essary; accompanied by the “re- 
vitalizing” of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; and “more 
effective” regulation of corporate 
stock issues and stock transac- 
tions. It went on to urge that the 
wage-price-profit and investment 
polices of the big corporations 
require reform, with particular 
stress on profits; that the buying 
power ef labor and farm income 
be considerably lifted; and that 
the tax structure get a new look. 

These two echoes of the Stock 
Market Study are highly signifi- 
cant in highlighting the sharp 
contrast between the validity of 
conclusions about “the state” of 
the market at any given time on 
the one hand, and the specific 
elements operating the market 
place on the other. 





A. Wilfred May 


The Improper Questions 


The immeasurability and im- 
ponderability obstructing any at- 
tempt within the province of a 
Congressional Committee at scien- 
tific objective conclusions about 
the price level or the degree of 
attending speculation, per- 
meated the Committee’s Hearings 
and the subsequent Report con- 
taining the individual views, ma- 
jority and minority, of the mem- 
bers. 

In its commentary on increased 
speculative activity, the report 
frankly includes the warning that 
some of the signs are “of necessity 
qualitative, since speculative ac- 
tivity operates under the influence 
of psychelogical forces which do 
not altogether lend themselves to 
quantitative treatment.” But, it 
seems to this writer, this factor of 


psychological immeasurability has 
not been given enough weight, 
either before, during, or after the 
hearings. 

“Speculative activity becomes 
evident when businessmen and 
the public generally become un- 
duly occupied with the stock 
market and stock prices,” reports 
the Report. “New highs in stock- 
price averages are front page 
news, the tipster increasingly 
flourishes, flamboyant advertising 
keyed to the lure of quick profits 
becomes more widespread and 
there is a rash of security offer- 
ings of dubious merit. The ex- 
pansion in the volume of short- 
term trading is facilitated by an 
increasing use of bank credit for 
stock speculation.” 


How Much Is Much? 


This statement of course is un- 
exceptionable. But, the impor- 
tance of these elements’ presence 
is a matter of degree, which is so 
very difficult to evaluate. How 
much is much — related to the 
quantitative as well as to the 
qualitative factors? 

Senator Fulbright largely rests 
his speculative indictment on the 
increases in brokers’ loans (to the 
highest levels reached since 1936), 
and the data showing a marked 
rise in short-term trading. 

These are quantitative factors 
which are indeed indisputably 
symptomatic of speculative inter- 
est. But, by themselves they con- 
stitute a one-sided over-simplifi- 
cation. Did the rise in both tnese 
phenomena start from an abnor- 
mally low level? By what stand- 
ard is their present level to be 
condemned? At just which prac- 
tical or theoretical point would we 
wish to freeze the speculative 
market elements? 

The difficulty in applying a 
thermometer to speculative fever 
is additionally demonstrated in 
the apparent change that happens 
to have occurred since the close 
of the hearings, with a perceptible 
sobering of attitude and quieting- 
down of excitement — but without 
change in the tune of the Chair- 
man’s own findings. 


The Counteracting Value Factors 


Aliso, how shall the foregoing 
factors be weighed against the 
value context of the market’s 
price level—that is, the relation- 
ship of prices to vaiue factors? 
On this basis, there surely is no 
convincing case. Even now, the 
leading Stock Averages are selling 
at only about 15 times last year’s 
earnings, and 14 times current 
earnings per share. 

And evidence introduced before 
the Committee by its highly re- 
garded witness, Benjamin Graham, 
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seems definitely reassuring. In 
the first place, he showed that the 
Dow-Jones Inaustrials are nowata 
lower ratio to their average earn- 
ings in the past than they were 
at their highs in 1929, 1937 and 
1946 — with interest rates now 
lower than previously. In the sec- 
ond place, he cites the record of 
the central value of the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average, by capi- 
talizing 10-year average earnings 
at twice the interest rate for high- 
grade bonds. This mechanical 
method applied to the current sit- 
uation indicates, said Mr. Graham, 
that the market based on value 
criteria, is no higher now than it 
was in 1926, or in early 1936, or 
late 1945. “It is probably fair to 
say that the market is not too 
high today if we have really man- 
aged to lick the business cycle.” 
Your columnist is of cours2 not 
expressing an opinion whether 
the present market is “high” or 
“low.” What we are saying is that 
the picture of rampant specula- 
tive psychology must be ranged 
against the quantitative factors of 
value, before arriving at a bal- 
anced conclusion. The Committee 
Report says, “Speculative psy- 
chology is characterized by fixa- 
tion on capital gains rather than 
by attention to earnings and other 
sound investment criteria. In its 
more extreme form, it has been 
described by a number of wit- 
nesses as a flight from reality.” 
Then, surely, the sound invest- 
ment criteria and the “reality” 
must be weighed in the balance. 


Should Pursue Specific Questions 


We maintain that it would 
be more fortunate for the Senate 
Committee to concentrate on spe- 
cific problems of the market place 
—including those harboring pos- 
sible legislative attention. Among 
such areas developed by the Com- 
mittee are: margin regulation; 
institutional investment (a field 
of inquiry requiring and war- 
ranting vastly more statistical in- 
formation); investment advising; 
stock options; the proxy system; 
and tax policies. Also useful, 
would be clarification of the un- 
listed markets, including their 
constructive phases. 

These assuredly are also two- 
sided problems. For examople, in- 
stitutional holdings may be well 
justified, per Mr. Dorsey Rich- 
ardson’s defense quoted in the 
Committee Report:—‘“Institutional 
holdings of common stocks have, 
in my opinion, a most desirable 
stabilizing effect. Institutional in- 
vestors are cash buyers, not mar- 
gin buyers. They have long-term 
investment objectives and are not 
subject to panic selling in the 
face of market decline ard not 
harried by short-term fluctua‘ ions. 
Their approach is_ professional, 
They do not follow stock market 
prices up.” 

But the answers to the cate- 
gory of questions thus broadly 
concerned with the investment 
field have validity as well as 
constructive use, in contrast to 
“market opinion’; — particularly 
when pursued by a Congressional 
committee. 


Neuberger Berman Partners 


On June 1, Neuberger & Ber- 
man, 160 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will admit Henry 
J. Bash to general partnership and 
Janet B. Berman, Jean Lipman, 
Walter S. Salant and William A. 
Salant to limited partnership in 
the firm. On May 31, Donald Dry- 
foos will withdraw from partner- 
ship. 


Getscher Enterprises 


(Special to Tar Financtat Curonictr) 
DENVER, Colo. Frank 
Getscher Enterprises, Inc. is en- 
gaging in a _ securities business 
from offices in the California 
Building. Officers are Franklin 
K. Getscher, President; P. E. 
Getscher, Vice-President; and G. 
L. Getscher, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Public Relations Progress 
In the Steel Industry 


By J. CARLISLE 


MacDONALD* 


Assistant to the Chairman 
United States Steel Corporation 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
American Iron and Steel Institute 


In commenting on the progress of public relations in the steel 
industry, Mr. MacDonald says the credit for it is shared by all 
the industry’s leaders. Pays tribute to various public relations 
officials who have succeeded in improving the public attitude 
toward the industry, which “stands best” in the naton. Lists 
as public attitudes still be to overcome: (1) that a steel mill 
is a dangerous place to work; (2) that bad working conditions 
persist; (3) that steel prices are too high; (4) that there is 
not enough competition among producers; and (5) that the 
industry is not altogether friendly toward its employees. 


The public relations people in 
the steel industry view the survey 
of the Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion as distinctly encouraging. It 
is encouraging 
because it 
shows thatthe 
public rela- 
tions activi- 
ties carried on 
by the steel 
companies 
and by the In- 
stitute have 
made substan- 
tial progress. 
It is also en- 
couraging be- 
cause it re- 
veals so clear- 
ly the new 
challenges 
which face the industry. And, 
based on the progress that has 
been made since 1946, we are en- 
couraged to believe that success 
will follow our efforts to deal 
with these challenges. 

The credit for the progress 
shown in this survey may be 
shared by all the leaders of our 
industry. The managements of our 
companies have adopted and car- 
ried out sound policies that have 
served the public’s interests, as 
well as the industry’s. These in- 
clude the tremendous postwar in- 
crease in steelmaking capacity, 
permitting record production for 
Korean defense and consumer 


markets, as well as higher wages 
for our employees, better work- 
ing conditions, improved safety 
and the investment of millions of 


J. C. MacDonald 





*An address by Mr. MacDonald before 
the Meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, New York City, May 25, 
1955. 


dollars annually for research and 
development. 

All of these sound policies have 
paid rich dividends in _ public 
esteem. They truly had laid the 
foundation for good public rela- 
tions. Without such a brilliant 
record of accomplishment in the 
public’s interest, we in public re- 
lations would have had little to 
work with. 

We want to pay tribute te our 
managements also for their will- 
ingness to assume national and 
local responsibility for speaking 
up in public forums. They have 
countered. unfair attacks upon the 
industry, and have taken the truth 
to the public forthrightly and con- 
vincingly. 

We also believe that our man- 
agements properly can feel con- 
siderable gratification since this 
survey so solidly confirms the 
wisdom of their action in launch- 
ing individual company public 
relations activities, and in sup- 
porting the national program of 
the Institute. 

In this connection, we in public 
relations want to pay tribute par- 
ticularly to Edward L. Ryerson 
who was the guiding spirit of the 
Institute’s public relations pro- 
gram for so many years. 


A Public Opinion Survey 

Among those of us who remem- 
ber the last public opinion study 
made in 1946, there is a firm con- 
viction that our industry has 
come a long way in its position 
with the public. I think it fair to 
say that this study proves that 
public attitudes can be changed 
from the negative to the positive 
through the adoption of sound 


Continued on page 30 
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factors Affecting 
Municipal Credit Today 


By DAVID M. ELLINWOOD* 
Vice-President, Moody’s Investors Service 


f Speaking to municipal financial officers, Mr. Ellinwood dis- 

susses the various factors and phases relating to the qualities 
of both direct and indirect obligations of municipalties. 
F Points out two most important matters relating to municipal 


credit are: (1) assurance regarding future debt increases; 
and (2) assurances regarding future ability-to-pay. Describes 
the various provisions in municipal revenue bond issues, and 
warns that such obligations, though indirect, involve govern- 
mental costs and fixed charges as sure and even larger than 
general obligation indebtedness. Stresses the value of sound 
municipal capital planning, and warns that “credit does not 
spring from a single root.” 


any of you have been in 
iice over two Or more decades. 
Juring this time you have helped 
» bring bond issues to market 
t irregular 
ntervals. 
ometimes 
our commu- 
ities have 
een selling 
eneral obli- 
ations, by 
hich we 
nean bonds 
2cured by 
ie full faith 
nd credit. 
ometimes 
ou have been 
-lling limited 
ability obli- 
ations, more 
ypularly but less accurately 
109WNn as revenue bonds. 
Over the years and particularly 
s you have had different types of 
onds to sell you must have been 
arplexed at times and possibly 
ywnoyed at the questions asked 
i you—the variety of statistical, 
nancial, economic, and assorted 
iscellaneous information y o u 
ive been asked to supply. 
2eople approach a single object 
study—such as the quality of 
var bonds — from individualistic 
yints of view. This is one of te 
“asons different people ask dif- 
rent questions and seek differ- 
materials from you. Taese 
ary according to the extent of 
nformation already available to 
se student, investor, bond buyer, 
1 analyst or whatever you call 
m. Also, they vary according to 
xe previous training of the in- 
sstigator and according to t-.e 
ses to whicn his conclusions will 
> put. 
!-oints of emphasis vary in 
ifed particulars between genera! 
edit bonds and revenue bonds. 
hope to show you, however, that 
e broad, basic, underlying ele- 
nts which determine bond 
iality are common to all types 
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de- 


public debt instruments. In 
ing so, I hope to offer you some 
vecific suggestions which you 
ay take home with you, mull 


er and perhaps make use of, to 





*An address by Mr. Ellinwcod at the 

ectional Meeting on Financial Planning, 
55 Annual Conference, Municipal Fi- 

amce Officers Association, New Orleans, 
, May 3, 1955. 


tre end that your community may 
offer to investors as time goes on 
better bonds which fetch better 
prices and lower interest costs. 


Considerations About Bond 
Quality 

There are two considerations 
about bond quality on which the 
investor insists upon reasonable 
assurance; he calculates the price 
he is willing to pay upon the rela- 
tive completeness or absence of 
assurance. First, he seeks assur- 
ance that bond quality will not be 
diluted by inordinate increases in 
debt while he is holding your 
bonds. Second, he seeks assur- 
ance of adequate ability to meet 
maturing bond principal and in- 
terest under varying business 
conditions while he is holding 
your bonds. 

You may note that there is a 
time clause in both of those con- 
sideratioins. That is one of the 
reasons, a very important but not 


the only reason, why interest 
rates increase as maturities are 
lengthened. 


Assurance on the matter of fu- 
ture cebt and assurance of ability - 
to-pay are developed by your 
community in a number of ways. 
Later on, I hope to convince you 
that these assurances stem in 
large part from the policies set 
and actions taken by your gov- 
erning body and by your fellow 
and predecessor officials over a 
period of time. In essence, t..ese 
are matters about which you can 


co something and take definite 
steps to improve credit. In pass- 
ing, Fowever, it is well to be 


mindful that some credit base just 


naturally seems to b2 present in 
some degree in just about ary 
community one might name, for 


credit stems in part from circum- 
stances unrelated directly to the 
record made by local manage- 
ment, 

For example, investors will as- 
sociate a high order of ability-to- 
pay with a strong economic back- 
ground. Location probably has 
more to do with this than any 
foresight or plans of municipal 
management. It is no accident 
that our largest cities, centers of 
commerce and industry, are lo- 
cated at the confluence of water- 
a either inland, marine, or 
both. 
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Again, adequate assurance of 
ability-to-pay and assurance fhat 
debts are likely to be kept modest 
may not stem so much from ac- 
tions taken at the local level as 
from actions taken at the State 
level. Thus, some States impose 
on their municipalities debt limits 
which allow such reasonable lati- 
tude that necessary public works 
can be undertaken yet seem to 
preclude the creation of exces- 
sive debt, nor are they so strict 
that they invite evasion and the 
hazards incident thereto. 

More often than not these as- 
surances which investors seek 
stem directly from the policies 
and performances of local gov- 
ernments. Thus, in strictly resi- 
dential suburban communities 
comprehensive planning and zon- 
ing can assure tax values and 
community income comfortably 
able to support governmental 
costs. Conversely, residential sub- 
urbs of very modest means have 
doubtful ability to support gov- 
ernmental costs under depressed 
business conditions. Thus these 
communities must be merged into 
larger units to produce a reason- 
able balance between commercial 
and industrial (i.e., productive) 
properties and residential (non- 
procuctive) properties. Let us 
recognize that such mergers are 
not easily accomplished in tne ab- 
sence of a well developed sense 
of civic responsibility. 

This leads me to the observa- 
tion that in some States new in- 
custries are being located outside 
municipal boundaries in order to 
avoid the payment of city taxes. 
Short-sighted commercial inter- 
ests in town welcome t.is. They 
see expanded retail sales, ex- 
panded bank deposits, and so on. 
Put when the city receives te 
impact of an influx of new work- 
ers it is required to expand its 
governmental services. It is to be 
doubted that the city welcoming 
outside industry is getting an 
even break. 

Assurance regarding future debt 
increases and future ability-to- 
pay are sometimes written into 
the bond issuance’ proceedings 
commonly referred to as the bond 
contract and commonly found in 
the bond ordinance or resolution, 
occasionally in a formal indenture 
of mortgage or trust agreement. 
This is particularly so waen you 
are dealing with revenue bonds. 
Let us run over some of the par- 
ticular provisions. 


Municipalities and Revenue Bonds 

In most of the States where 
runicipalities are permitted to 
issne revenue bon’s secured sole- 
Iv hv the earnings of a municipal 
enterprise, the municipality cus- 
tomarily contracts to charge rates 


which must be sufficient at all 
times to defray reasonable and 
proper costs of operating and 


maintaining the enterprise and to 
pay bond principal and interest 
requirements. But in Iowa the 
municipality customarily is lim- 
ited to stated maximum rates 
which conceivably could render 
the adequate rate convenant in- 
effective. I believe this is a re- 
quirement of Iowa law but I ques- 


tion its wisdom. Certainly the 
limitation on maximum =s§srates 
which may be charged causes 


some investors to avoid purchas- 
ing revenue bonds of lowa mu- 
nicipalities. 

In furtner reference to the rate 
convenant, can you assure the 
prospective buyer of your bonus 
that you will at all times earn 
debt charges with a comfortable 
margin of coverage? Tnere are 
at least two ways by which t 
can be done as a matter of con- 
tract. First, you can convenant to 
fix rates that revenues 
less current Operating and 
tenance expenses wiil equal 
plus X percent (e.g., 125%) of 
debt service charges. A second 
nethod which pro_uces much tne 
same result to convenant to 


Continued on page 26 
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SEC and the Capital Markets 


By J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG* 
Chairman-Designate, Securities and Exchange Commission ~*” 


Commissioner Armstrong reviews the projected program in 
1953 of the Securities and Exchange Commission, and reports 
on what has been accomplished in the intervening months. 
Tells of the work of the Fulbright Commiitce, and concludes 
“can there be any wonder that the people of America responded 
by showing confidence in the economy?” Notes as factors in 
present securities markets: (1) use of bank credit; (2) the 
impact of taxes; (3) the impact of institutional investment in 
stocks, and (4) the increase in pub'ic speculation in stocks. 
Calls attention to speculative uranium issues and questionable 
“sucker-baii” advertisements. 


A little short of two years ago, 
on Sept. 24, 1953 to be exact, our 
Chairman, Ralph H. Demmler, ad- 
dressed your Forum about “Cur- 
rent Thinking 
at the SEC.” 
During the 
summer of 
that year, the 
the member- 
shipofthe 
Commission 
had been in 
part recon- 
stituted by the 
appointment 
of three new 
Commis- 
signers by 
President 
Eisenhower. 
We came 
aboard ship in June and July aud 
spent the summer working hard 
in the development of a new pro- 
giam for the Commission. Mr. 
Lemmler’s taik to you that day 
in September two years ago set 
forth in broad outline our basic 
legal philosophy and also de- 
scribed with a considerable de- 
gree of specificity particular 
phases of the program upon which 
we were then embarking. 

We are now at about the middle 
of the Presidential term and, in 
addition, Mr. Demmler’s resigna- 
tion as Chairman has been an- 
nounced. These two things make 
it appropriate, I think to look 
back at our projected program of 
the fall of 1953 and see just what 
has been accompiished in the ad- 
nunsstravion of tae Commission in 
the intervening months. I don’t 
propose to do this with any degree 
of prec:seness of detail, but 1 do 
want to describe some highlights. 

First, as to philosophy, all of us 
at the Commiss‘'on—members and 
staff alike—adhere to the basic 
premise which has come to be ac- 
cepted by the responsible leaders 
of the securities industry in the 
past 20 years, of the underlying 
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ieg:slative soundness of the Se- 
curities Act and Exchange Act 
under which our capital markets 


function today. The broad purpose 
of these statutes was to provide to 
investors and _ prospective in- 
vestors in securities sold in inter- 
state commerce or traded on na- 
tional securities exchanges and in 
the over-the-counter market a 
broad basis of pertinent financial 
information about the _ issuing 
companies, and also to place on 
the companies issuing and selling 
new securities to the public, on 
hrabterc and dealers, on national 
securities exchanges, and on cer- 
tain others, civil and criminal 
responsibility for misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud. In the two years 
that I have been a member of te 
Commission, as well as during the 
previous 19 or so years when ' 
was engaged in the practice of! 
law, mostly in the field of corpno- 
ration finance. I have heard very 
few veov'e seriously challenge th 
soundness of this legislation The 
emphasis which our Commission 
under Mr. Demmler’s leadersh‘p 
has tried to give to the 
tration these laws 


and 


ol has 


toward fair reasonable con- 


struction of the statutes and stron? 


and effective enforcement policies 
Second, Mr. Demmler told you 
*An address by Commissioner Arm- 
s‘rone bof the Calw'n Bu'lock Forum, 


New York C.ty, May 23, 1955. 


in September of 1953 that our 
Commission couid properly act in 
an advisory capacity to the Con- 
gress in connection with a number 
of statutory revisions which vari- 
ous segments of the industry had 
long sought and which, indeed, 
were very much needed. I think 
one of the lasting accomplish- 
ments for which Mr. Demmler will 
be remembered as Chairman is 
the leadership which he gave be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in the Second Session 
of the 83rd Congress in helping 
those Committees fashion a bill, 
which went through the Congress 
unanimously and became law on 
Aug. 10, 1954, which eliminated a 
number of unnecessary and tech- 
nical complexities in the securi- 
ties acts, and which also gave a 
sound statutory basis for the first 
time for the broad dissemination 
to the investing public promptly 
after a registration statement per- 
taining to a new issue of securi- 
ties has been filed with the Com- 
mission of a preliminary pros- 
pectus describing the securities. 
The familiar 29-day waiting 
period was originally intended by 
the Congress as a period during 
which information about a new 
issue could be broadly dissemin- 
ated. In practice, however, gener- 
ally speaking, only underwriters, 
dealers and a few selected institu- 
tions received the prospectus dur- 
ing this period because of the 
doubts as to whether pre-effective 
distribution of prospectuses to the 
public general'y might be re- 
garded as an illegal offering. The 
amendments to the statute re- 
moved these doubts by making it 
clear that during the pre-effective 
period securities might be offered 
by means of the preliminary pros- 
pectus and, under rules to be 
adopted by the Commission, by 
means of a summary of the pros- 
pectus which had been filed with 
and reviewed bv the Commisison. 
I think this statutory change in 
the Securities Act is one of the 
great contributions of the Con- 
gress to making more practical 
and workable the statutory pro- 
visions governing the offering of 
new issues of securities. 

Third, two years ago we pro- 
jected an ambitious program of 
revision, consolidation, simplifi- 
cation and streamlining of the 
rules, regulations, and forms 
which had grown up at the Com- 
mission over the previous 18 years. 
In part, the purpose of this rule 
and form revision program was 
to make more simple and more 
certain the requirements imposed 
by the rules upon registrants and 
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others under our jurisdiction. In 
part, the rule revision program 
was designed to make the in- 
formation required more pertinent 
and easy to undersiand. In part, 
the program was motivated by the 
necessity of simplification of ad- 
ministrative teciiniques at the 
Commission to permit the reduc- 
tion of our staff to fit reduced 
budgets. I don’t propose to discuss 
all the rule and torm revisions 
that have been adopted, but I wiil 
mention just two that are of major 
significance. 


A New Form S-9 Adopted 


A new form (known as Form 
S-9) was adopted for the registra- 
tion of non-convertible fixed in- 
terest debt securities. Informa- 
tional requirements of this form 
are limited to five basic items, 
namely, financial statements of 
the issuer consisting principally 
of a balance sheet and a five year 
summary of earnings and surplus, 
a brief statement of the principal 
business of the issuer and related 
matters, a description of the use 
of proceeds of the financing, a 
description of-the securities being 
offered, and the offering price in- 
formation. Because of the sub- 
stantially shorter prospectuses 
permissible with this form, the 
Commission is in a position to 
consider favorably requests to re- 
duce the waiting periods between 
the filing date and the effective 
date for registration statements 
covering issues which qualify to 
use the form. The form is avail- 
able only for use by an issuer 
which has been in business at 
least 10 years, has a prescribed 
substantial earnings history and 
has filed annual and other 
periodic reports with the Com- 
mission under the Exchange Act. 
This form, I think, contributes to- 
ward the simplification of the 
financing process without in any 
way diminishing the investor pro- 
tection intended by the Act. 

Another rule which was revised 
during the early months of Mr. 
Demmler’s Chairmanship was the 
so-called Regulation X-14 pertain- 
ing to the solicitation of proxies 
for listed companies. Two basic 
clarifications were made. First, 
the shareholder proposal provision 
of the proxy rules was amended 
to conform to what had always 
been intended as the administra- 
tive practice sanctioned by the 
Courts to make clear that unless 
a proposal was a proper one under 
the laws of the state of incorpora- 
tion it need not be included in the 
management’s proxy soliciting 
material. Secondly, the share- 
holder proposal rule was revised 
so as to permit the omission of 
repetitive submissions and pro- 
posals which had received in prior 
submissions only yverv mordtect 
shareholder interest. These clari- 
fications have been of consimuer- 
able help both to the Gommission, 
registering companies and share- 
holders in handling proxy ma- 
terial during the past two proxy 
seasons. 

In the summer of 1954 the Com- 
mission considered whether the 
proxy rules should be further re- 
vised to provide more enecifien'y 
for the processing of proxy-solicit- 
ing material in proxy contests, out 
we decided tn wit through the 
1955 proxy soliciting season. This 
is now about over. ard the ctaff is 
presently drafting additional rules 
to cover proxy contests more spe- 
cifically than the general rules 
heretofore in effect. I might add, 
however, that these general rules 
in effect uv to now have been 
applied so as to require each side 
in a proxy contest, whether the 


management or the outsider, to 
make disclosure of certain basic 
information to the shareholders 
from whom proxies were solicited. 

Many other rule and form revi- 
sions have been made. They are 
described in detail in the Com- 
mission’s 20th Annual Report to 
the Congress, in January, 
1955, as well as in the releases by 
which they were put out for pub- 


issued 
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lic comment and the releases by 
which they were adopted after 
such comment had been received 
and considered. 


SEC Internal Organization 


Revised 
In addition, in the past two 
years the Commission’s internal 
organization has been to a con- 


siderable degree revised, thus per- 
mitting a reduciion in the number 
of the staff. In two years we have 
sone from 775 to 675 employees. 
We think this reduction has gone 
far enough and with the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget have 
asked for a modest increase for 
ine 1956 fiscal vear. Tne increase 
in personne! is in part needed be- 
cause of the thinness of our 
broker-dealer inspection program 
in our fieid ottices and because 
of additional enforcement work 
brought about by the present high 
market activity. 

These are but a few of the ac- 
complishments of the Commission 
during the past two years. I will 
now turn to a direct discussion 
with you of some of the factors 
affecting the capital markets to- 
day and the impact of the Com- 





mission on the functioning of 
these markets. 

The proper functioning of the 
securities markets is indispensable 
to a healthy and sound economy 
in America. Our Commission is not 
an economic agency. Our function 
is the regulation of the securities 
markets according to legal stand- 
ards laid down by the Congress. 
The agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment whose impact is economic 
—so far as the securities markets 
are concerned—are the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System, 
not the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Nothing that I say 
here today has anything to do 
with past, present or future prices, 
or vrice levels of securities. 

However, our Commission as a 
regulatory agency is in a position 
to observe how the securities mar- 
kets function and whether tney 
are fairly conducted. Sometimes 
a market that is generally func- 
tioning well, that is generally 
fairly conducted, develops soft 
spots at which sharp dealing and 
improper or illegal practices show 
up. I will make a few observa- 
tions at the end of this talk on 
some influences in the marketing 
of certain types of securities that 


are unhealthy and should be cor- 
rected. 


The Fulbright Investigation 


The attention of the American 
people was recently directed to 
the stock market by the study 
made by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the United 
States Senate. I’m sure most of 
you followed the news accounts of 
the daily parade of witnesses at 
the hearings which lasted for sev- 
eral weeks, from March 3 to 23. 
Those who | testified before the 
Senate Banking Committee were 
recognized leaders in Government, 
business, economics and labor, or 
were “elder statesmen.” They gave 
a great deal of interesting testi- 
mony about how the securities 
markets operate, their relationship 
to the Government and the public, 
and their relationship to the na- 
tional economy. 


Also, thousands of individuals, 
bankers, brokers, dealers, stock 
exchanges and others received 
questionnaires from the Senaie 
Banking Committee, and supplied 
answers, on the subject of recent 
and not so recent rises in the mar- 
ket prices of stocks. Thus, an 
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enormous amount of expert opin- 
ion was gathered into the hands 
of the Committee. This is pres- 
ently under study by the Commit- 
tee and by the Committee’s pro- 
fessional staff. Further hearings 
on one phase of the study—proxy 
contests for control of listed cor- 
porations — have been scheduled 
for early in June, and, of cours:, 
more hearings may be held aft-rc 
that if the Committee so decides. 
What ultimately will result fro:2 
the study, no one not connectc i 
with the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, least of all I, could pos- 
sibly say. 

In addition to the testimony ct 
the witnesses taken at the hearin z 
(which comprises a document of 
over 1,000 pages), there has als. 
been released by the Senate Banl- 
ing Committe a very interestin 
staff report entitled “Factors Af 
fecting the Stock Market.” Infc-- 
mation for this report was su, 


plied to a major extent by t 
Securities and Exchange Comm? : 
sion, the Federal Reserve Syste 
and the N. Y. and American Stc 
Exchanges. Some of the basic do 
which I will be giving you in ti.» 
Continued on page « } 
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Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
The First National Bank 


Robert Winthrop & Co. 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank 


fully registered Bonas are reconvertible into coupon Bon 


” 


interest Exempt from Federal and North Carolina Income Taxes under Existing Statutes and Decision9 


Eligible, in our opinion, as Legal Investments for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New Yorh 


and for Savings Banks in Massachusetts and Connecticui 


These Bonds, issued for Mental Institutions purposes, in the opinion of counsel named 
obligations of the State of North Carolina, and the full faith, credit and taxing power of the State are pledged 
for the payment of the principal of and the interest on the Bonds. 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES, COUPONS AND YIELDS OR PRI; 


$ 500,000 due each April 1, 1957-73, inclusive 
$1,250,000 due each April 1, 1974-75, inciusiv » 
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Mercantile Trust Company 


Fidelity Union Trust Company [Lrown Crothers Harriman & Co. 


Seattle-First National Bank 


National Bank of Commerce 
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Se. Louis 


Eldredge & Co. 


Incorporated 


of Seattie 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Geo. B. Gibbons & Company ij 
Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc. 
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New Ieer 
$11,000,.00U | 
“4 
; 
©» 
State of North Caroline / 
: | | 
Tif 13, ¥. | 
4%, 2Y%0%, 12%, 124%, 1.90% and 2% Bond. | 
Dated April 1, 1955. Due April 1, as shown below. Principal and semi-onnual interest (April 1 and October 1), except the | 
interest on any Bonds registered as to both principal and interest, payable in New York City or, at the option of the } | 
holder or registered owner, at the office of the State Treasurer in Raleigh, North Carolina. Coupon Bonds tu , \ | 
denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal only or as to both principal and i:tercs’; 








Prices Yields Yields 
Due Coupons to Yield Due Coupons or Price Due Coupons or Price 
1957 4% 1.20% 1962 144% 1.60% 1967-68 1%% 1.85% 
1958 4 1.30 1963 1% 1.65 1969-70 1.90 100 
1959 4 1.40 1964 i%~% 1.70 1971-72 1.90 1.95 
1960 2% 1.50 1965 1%, 100 1973-74 2 109 
1561 1, 1.55 1966 ive 1:80 1975 2 2.05 || 
(Accrued interest to be added) } 
{ 
The above Bonds are offered, subject to prior sale before or after appearance of this advertisement, {07 iJ 
delivery when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to the approval ot legality b; ‘ 
‘Messrs. Mitchell, Pershing, Shetterly & Mitchell, Attorneys, New York Ci). | | 
The First National City Bank of New York Bankers Trust Company The Northern Trust Company 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. American Trust Company Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle ... Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Chattanooga Gas Company—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Eastern Industries, Inc.—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Organiza- 





Atomic Map, in four colors (revised)—Describing and locating 
atomic activity of 97 different companies—Atomic Develop- 
ment Securities Co., 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. &. 

Atoms and Chemistry—Brochure describing the new science 
of nuclear chemistry—F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc., 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Canadian Letter—Fortnightly review of the Canadian Securi- 
ties Market—Newling & Co., 21 West 44th Street, New York 
36, NY. 

Carpet and Rug Industry — Basic facts (1955 Edition) — 
brochure—Carpet Institute, Inc., Empire State Building, New 
York l, N. . # 

Fire & Casuaity Insurance Stocks — Earnings and liquidating 
value comparison — Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu- 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Japanese Petrochemical Industry—Discussion in current issue 
of “Monthly Stock Digest’ — Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Japanese Pulp Industry—Analysis—Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 
6, 1-chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Also available is a tabulation of Foreign investment through 
the Japanese Stock Market during April 1955. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Banks—Comparison of 11 largest banks—Stroud 
& Company, Incorporated, 123 South Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia 9, Pa. 

Portfolios—Study of 10 sample portfolios—Harris, Upham & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Public Utility Common Stocks—Comparative tabulation— G. 
A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a memorandum on New Jersey Natural Gas 
with a map of the operating territory. 

Railroad Margins of Safety — Bulletin (No. 192) — Smith, 
Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Railroad Preferred Stocks—Analysis with special refernce to 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Virginian Rail- 
way, Southern Railway System, Gulf Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company, St. Louis San Francisco Railway Company and 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a report 
on Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 

Should You Buy Before or After a Stock Hits the Biz Board? 

Charts of 18 issues showing price action of each before 
and after listing on New York Stock Exchange or American 
Stock Exchange, capitalizations, earnings and dividends 
since 1949—$1.00—-O-T-C Publishing Co., 14-F Elm Street, 
Morristown, N. J. 

Sleeping Beauties Between the (Balance) Sheets—William J. 
Hudson, Jr.—Monumental Press, Baltimore 11, Md.—$1.00. 

2: wt *: 

Aerovox Corporation—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

American Can Company—Renort—G. H. Walker & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

American Express Company—-Report—Loewi & Co., 225 East 
Masen Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

American National Insurance Co. — Memorandum — J. Marvin 
Moreland & Co., 711 Main Street, Houston 2, Texas. 

American Research & Development — Literature — Troster, 
Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Anchor Precision Corporation — Brochure — D. Gleich & Co., 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Co.—Analysis—Hill Rich- 
ards & Co., 621 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Bonanza Oil & Mine—Report—L. D. Friedman & Co., Inc., 52 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





Canadian Eagle Oil Co.—Memorandum—Burnham & Co., 15 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


tion, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
report on Strategic Materials Corporation. 

Franklin National Bank of Franklin Square—Analysis—Blair 
& Co. Incorporated, 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is the Insurance Steck Analyzer with comparative 


figures as of Dec. 31, 1954. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company — Analysis — Bear, Stearns & Co., 
1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


General Motors Acceptance Corperation — Brochure — Morgan 


Stanley & Co., 2 Wall Street, 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. — Memorandum — Walston & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Howe Sound Company—Analysis—Amott, Baker & Coe., Incor- 


porated, 


150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


International Harvester Company — Analysis — Parrish & Co., 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 

King Bros. Productions, Inc.—Memorandum—Aetna Securities 
Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also available isa 
bulletin on Roosevelt Oil & Refining Corporation. 

Kuhiman Electric Company—Analysis—Smith, Hague, Noble 
& Co., Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Mid State Raceways, Inc. (Vernon Downs) — Analysis — L. 
Johnson & Company, State Tower Building, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

Mississippi River Fuel—Data—Burns, Nordeman & Co., 52 Wall 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Also in the same bulletin are 


data on Congoleum-Nairn and American Can. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. — Analysis — In current issue of 
“Gleanings’’—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 


York 5, 


N. Y. Also in the same issue is an analysis of 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. and a list of seasonably favored 


stocks. 


Riverside Cement Co.—New views—Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


St. Regis Paper Company—Analysis—Harris, Upham & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Sunstrand Machine Tool Co. — Memorandum — The Illinois 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








June 2, 1955 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York Bowling League din- 
ner at the Antlers. 


June 2, 1955 (New York City) 
Women’s Bond Club of New 
York luncheon meeting. 


June 2-3, 1955 (Memphis, Tenn.) 
Memphis Securities Dealers As- 
sociation annual outing at the 
Chickasaw Country Club. 


June 3, 1955 (New York City) 
Bond Club of New York annual 
field day at the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, Scarborough, 
N. Y. 


June 3, 1955 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Bond Club of Baltimore annual 
outing at the Elkridge Club. 


June 3, 1955 (Chicago, Il.) 
Bond Club of Chicago 42nd an- 
nual field day at Knollwood 
Club, Lake Forest, Il. 


June 3, 1955 (Connecticut) 
Security Traders Association of 
Connecticut annual summer 
outing at the Woodbridge Coun- 
try Club, Woodbridge, Conn. 


June 3, 1955 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Philadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion annual outing at Hunting- 
ton Valley Country Club, Ab- 
ington, Pa. 


June 6, 1955 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Bond Club of Philadelphia 
luncheon meeting at the Barclay 
Hotel. 











Interested in Investing or Research? 


Ask for our latest Circular on 


American Research & Development 


— e— 

TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 
HA 2- Members. N. Y. Security Dealers Association NY l- 
2400 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 376 








Company, 221 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, II. 








June 7, 1955 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit annual 
summer golf outing at Plum 
Hollow Golf Club. 


June 8, 1955 (New York City) 
Municipal Forum of New York 
— on highway financ- 
ng. 


June 9, 1955 (Minneapolis- 
St. Paul) 
Twin City Bond Club annual 
picnic at White Bear Yacht 
Club, White Bear Lake, Minn. 


June 10, 1955 (New York City) 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York 22nd Annual Outing at 
the Westchester Country Club 
and Beach Club, Rye, N. Y. 


June 10, 1955 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia summer outing 
at the Whitemarsh Country 
Club. 


June 10, 1955 (Les Angeles, Calif.) 
Bond Club of Los Angeles An- 
nual Field Day at the Riviera 
Country Club, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 


June 15-18, 1955 (Canada) 
Investment Dealers Association 
of Canada 39th annual meeting 
at the Manoir Richelieu, Mur- 
ray Bay, Quebec. 


June 16 1955 (Philadelphia, Pa) 
Investment Women’s Club of 
Philadelphia anniversary sup- 
per at the Union League. 

June 17, 1955 (New York City) 
Municipal Bond Women’s Club 
of New York Fifth Annual} Out- 
ing at Sleepy Hollow Country 


Club, Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
te Be 


June 17, 1955 (New Jersey) 
Bond Club of New Jersey out- 
ing at Rock Springs Club, West 
Orange, N. J. 





Romura Securities 
C€o., Ltd. 


Member N.A3.D 
Broker and Dealer 
Material and Consultation 


on 
Japanese Stocks and Bonds 
without obligation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Tel.: BOwling Green 9-0187 
Head Office Tokye 
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DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 








$11 Million State of 
North Carolina Bonds 
Offered to Investors 


A syndicate headed by The 
First National City Bank of New 
York was awarded on June 1 an 
issue of $11,000,000 State of North 
Carolina Mental Institution bonds, 
due April 1, 1957 to 1975. The 
group bid 100.0188 for a combina- 
tion of 4s, 2%s, 1%s, 1%s, 1.90s 
and 2s, representing a net interest 
cost of 1.9640%. 

The bonds are being reoffered 
at prices scaled to yield from 
1.20% to 2.05%, according to ma- 
turity. 

Other members of the offering 
group are: Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; The Northern Trust Com- 
pany: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
American Trust Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corporation; Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis: B. J. Van 
Ingen & Co. Inc.; The First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Ore.; 
Seattle-First National Bank; First 
of Michigan Corporation: Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Newark, 
N. J.; Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Co.; Eldredge & Co. Incorpo- 
rated; Geo. B. Gibbons & Com- 
pany Incorporated; Robert Win- 
throp & Co.; National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle: Adams. Mc- 
Entee & Co., Inc.; The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Stubbs, Smith & Lom- 
bardo, Inc. 


Avery Eppler Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia Caromicie) 
REDWOOD CITY, Calif.—Nor- 
man H. Gruver, Sr. has become 
affiliated with Avery L. Eppler 
Company, 1839 Broadway. 


Joins Denault Staff 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat Carnonicre) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Daniel L. Chan has been added to 


the staff of Denault & Co., Russ 
Building. 


With First California 


(Special to Tue FPrnanciat Cunontcte) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
James A. Taylor is now with 
First California Company, 300 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange. 


With Mitchum, Jones 


(Special to Tue Prnancrat Cumomicie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Albert 
F. Dunlap has been added to the 
staff of Mitchum, Jones & Temple- 
ton, 650 South Spring Street, 
members of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange. 


Joins Bosworth Sullivan 


(Special to Tae Financrat Curonicie) 
DENVER, Colo.—Hudson Moore 
III has been added to the staff of 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., 560 
Seventeenth Street. 


Two With J. W. Hicks 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat Ourowecte) 
DENVER, Colo.—Gerald M. 
Greenberg and Glenn G. Kolb 
have become affiliated with J. 
W. Hicks & Co., Inc., Colorado 
Building. 


Bonanza Oil & Mine 


Producing Quicksilver Mine 











Trading Markets Malatained 


Report on request 


L. D. FRIEDMAN & CO. Inc. 


52 Broadway, New York City 4, &. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-0860 , 
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* forestry, fishing, mining, finance One f i 
m try, ing, mining, finance, undamental error in our and promotio iv invest 
Investment Abroad: Foreign a Sas we na gy nok in- past thinking lies in the belief eat on oa sag Seat co ee 
y; portation, communi- that the more money that is spent, eign aid and take the economic 


* 2 cations and others; including mili- the mo i i 
; ; ! ] re there is accomplished. hand of the fr 
Aid and Trade Promotion tary aid. Under the foreign aid This is an error which continu- pocket of the “Uatted Seatas aes 


program, we have evacuated refu- a}] sles 
F y permeates the thinking on pa > F i 
Chairman of the Board, Armstrong Cork C Sted the'Tashen Years granted {26 eublest of economic aia: just for granted-t6o much for granted 
n ° 0 ompany : ’ as it has with respect t ili anand it is i co i 
Chairman, Hoover Commission’s Task Force on flood relief along the banks of the strength. The outaiin is oe gh Pag preggers 


Overseas Economic Operations ogg tee ogg ae gale a much money is spent, but what 

. . . . : : , 1S- results are obtained. The mer ur ic - 

7 gee recounts the foreign aid program since World eae Sones, aeemieiiee PY, po spending of money in any dintemnt ical gee, Gee ps oe hr an 
ar Il, and holds the program is not a colossal waste of helping to build a sewage system is not the real answer to today’s ity. This has been the announced 


private investment abroad to help 


money which should be halted at once. Contends as long as in Addis Ababa, conducting in- P'°blems. objective of the President and the 

Communist threat exists, foreign aid, especially military aid, dustrial management seminars in Aid Should Set Up Real Goals *°¢i8" Aid Administrators, but 

may have to be continued, but advocates the aid programs be the Philippines, and training mid- we must make sure th: spacist action to accomplian Gite 

. h wives in Iraq. This gives some clue - ; ure that our purpose has been weak and dif- 

cut down, and aids should be granted only when requested as to the wide range of our for- {reign aid programs are set up fuse. 

and en a quid pro quo basis. Concludes every effort should eign aid activities. Neer cog ay a , All too Foreign Ald 

be made towards terminati . . Hence it would seem that our 0!%€" In the past, the main objec- oretgn Aid and Private 

daa ah t per ation of our aate at assistance pro- foreign aid programs might be re- tive of the aid program has been Investment 

gram. eign al | programs should be a factor in encour- duced in scope and concentrated to spend money. One small illus- The principal foreign aid pro- 

aging private investment abroad. on projects which make a direct ‘tration of this tendency took place grams are capable of making an 


: major contribution to the recipi- i" a Middle East country where important contribution to th = 
—— the end of World ‘ee II, to Congress, my comments on our ent country, which further the de- the United States was to finance couragement of pitwnle ahhonl 
our foreign aid programs have studies may be of interest to you. fense policies of the United States, 100 hand plows at an estimated ment abroad. Certain types of 


amounted to more than $47 bil- But first, let me make this clear: and which can be taken over at cost of $2,585. When it was found technical assistan i 
- = «< . . . : : ; " : y . 
lion, almost $300 for every —, We did not find the whole foreign an early date by the nation in- that the plows could be obtained nomic aid of the Bocray type 
wee . - aid program to be a colossal waste volved. at a greatly reduced price, was participation in control of local 
e134 > of money which should be halted wh ‘ . the balance of the money saved? currency counterpart funds, and 
u — at once. We found no substitute en and How Foreign Aid No, they bought eight times as the influence of some foreign aid 
omy in for strength, economic and mili- Should Be Extended many plows, in order to spend all missions all can have a notable 
— er way, tary strength, at home and abroad, It would appear also that all the money. impact on investment opportuni 
all of the in- as the prime defense against the foreign aid should be extended pg od 


Despite the long-range impli- ties and climate if thev are hon- 
cations of our military aid pro- dled with that objective in mind, 
gram, we must make every effort Unfortunately this has not con- 
to plan for a termination of our SiStently been the case. 
economic assistance. This is of Efforts of the Foreign Opera- 
crucial importance and was a tions Administration to encour- 


come tax paid threats of Communist imperialism. only when requested by the re- 
by American And we found many countries of cipient nation. There is some evi- 
citizens from the world where weakness and in- dence that officials of the United 
January, 1950 stability were the only alterna- States foreign aid program, in the 
to March, 1952 — be byes — aid. past, have stimulated, encouraged, 
has gone to s long as the Communist threat and even initiated requests for : . civ i 
Senate yf to our freedom exists, foreign aid, foreign aid. This Bey, enged tan — factor in the work of our a poate vn yet sca abroad 
We can especially military aid, may have permitted and foreign aid should ““S* *OFCe: . of activitie %* aiie ‘e 
ijedie idle imen to be continued in some form. be granted only on the basis of The necessity for such a ter- gy oo ee tinad ie which 
prea Hae Realization of this was not easy— firm, well-conceived requests mination 1S brought home with thin . At pe otis into any- 
in inlctery hes and it certainly will not be cheap from the foreign government con- Vigor in a recent report of a a pp omelet nay Nena 
H. W. Prentis, Jr. —but the alternative is Commun- cerned. United Nations Commission. This ne program has involved the 





a nation or a ; . a f i t 
Hh oF | ist tyranny enthroned throughout Furthermore, it would sez group found that the annual capi- ‘SUance of investment guarantees 
aoome been so generous with the world. ii oak a id. rag tgp that {1 investment needs of Asia and 2" investment insurance by the 
eir wealth as we in the United should only be granted Foreign Operations Aaministra- 





Recognizing the realities of this on is ig the Far East (excluding Japan ,; 
situation, our task force first con- pest cl paces soy = and Red China) were about. $3 tion. Although only 68 guaran- 
cluded that foreign aid was no giving and usually getting noth- Dillion more than available do- tees were issued in the first six 
longer a hit-and-run emergency jng material in return—even in ™estic capital, and that this need years of the program, interest in 
program. It is going to be with us the way of promises—has not in- Would exist for a minimum of them seems on the increase now. 
for some time to come and the creased respect and esteem for five to seven years. The cost of a Guarenties will never be @ major 
first necessity, therefore, is to or- the United States. The Asian fUl!-scale development program influence on the flow of invest- 
ganize its administration on acon- countries whose experience with i” the area might well amount to ment. They will be decisive only 


sisten i illi i i 
7 non > Seer a ee Western nations has usually in- more than $20 billion over the in the still scarce instances when 


am ee aiiinien ts wholeheartedly support the con- V0lved colonialism in the past are next few years. Uniess our for- the investment motive, unusual 
Marshell Prades  aiapudie diene clusions of Congress that emer- unwilling, and unable, to attrib- eign aid program is carefully lim- earning prospect, low-cost pro- 
’ gency foreign aid agencies should yte United States aid to humani- ited and rigidly controlled, we duction, development of new mar- 


gency program for restoring the be abolished th ; ; i 
economy of Western Europe. In sreneane ~ — paved soe oa tarian or any other high-minded may wake up some day to find Kets, etc., fail to outweigh the 


ies tnceae ie hale st ae a carefully controlled aspect ef Purpose. The average Asiatic sus- out that we have been committed ™any uninsurable foreign risks. 
vs our national security operations pects the worst and assumes the to pay that entire bill. But the program has produced 


fenses of Western Europe and an- iy ; 
other emergency program to build = Ba Ving aanen ie worst, and the result is not favor- We firmly believe the road to beneficial results despite the fact 


economic strength in the rest Of emergency foreign aid agencies le to the United States. It would successful economic development, that it has been administered by 
ea. meet the threats were established, in effect, to give seem that this situation can be in America or anywhere else in 4" agency which had no previous 
: away money. But what we need corrected only if our demands on the world, is not built on a foun- experience in the field and under 


Each year since then, the Amer- now is hardheaded admini i a ‘ , com alae ip 

ican people have looked forward to build sinonetiin pode a tee the recipient country are clearly dation of government ownership Somewhat restrictive limitations. 
to the end of emergencies and the to gain allies. Therefore, we be- ©*Pressed in understandable, even or participation. So we have long On the other hand, the Export- 
end of the tremendous drain on lieve the Department of Defense though limited terms. talked about the encouragement Continued on page 31 
the financial resources of the and the Department of State 
United States Government. They should exercise the prime respon- 


States have been since 1941... 
and never has a nation expected 
so little in return for such a tre- 
mendous expenditure. 

Our postwar foreign aid pro- 
gram started in 1946, as we tried 
to help the war-torn countries of 
Europe care for the personal needs 
of their citizens and the millions 
of war retugees. 











have looked forward in vain. = for foreign aid, always ae 7 : aie & ioe ‘ , pore oad stealth aint italien 6 
Since 1946 the net costs of our ing use of the skills and abil- jee ee ee E~ nat tl page ne li ee ute atte te 

foreign aid program have not de- ities of the other agencies of the wba ye myn eA my 1 een 

creased significantly—if anything Federal Government. 

they have increased. No emer- NEW ISSUE 

gency has passed until another Aid rn Should Be 

arose in its place, from one cause own 

or another. Next we believe our foreign aid 500,000 SHARES 
All of these factors led the aeilie che  * bw gt ery The 

Hoover Commission to establish a *T™S shou e eliminated and — 7 . state x — 

Task Force to review the overseas ¢Very dollar spent should produce INTERNATIONAL BREWERIES, INC. 

economic activities of the United was Be in er = ———- or 

States Government and I had the M!/iitary strength in the free - : 

honor of serving as chairman of World. COMMON STOCK 

the Task Force, composed of men We can no longer afford to ($1 Par Value) 


of great ability who have had spend United States dollars to es- 
wide experience, both in govern- tablish a movie industry in a 
ment and in business. Of the nine ce amar tok of the Ag! eat, 
- Swern ay tobacco and coffee, > - . : 

eS on eveth Eran Min or to train Europeans in social PRICE $9.50 PER SHARE 
in connection with the foreign aid psychology or human relations 
program. practices. We have done all these 

We have spent months review- things, and many more like them, 








in the past . 
i r ets of our vast 4 . Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from 
ing the many fac with the hope Our foreign aid programs have only such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as 
foreign aid program Pp grown in scope at a tremendous may legally offer these securities under the laws of such State. 


of finding ways of simplifying it, 
increasing its efficiency, and im- lished. Origi 

, he se . Originally our plans were 
proving its results, and doing all shngly designed to restore war- 


this at much lower cost. I believe fom Oe : : = 
; : onomies through recon- SHIELDS & COMPANY 
we have made some progress, and struction efforts. Since then the 


while I cannot give you Our SPp€- rogram has grown to be a tre- 


pace since they were first estab- 





ific findi since the Commis- fr a 7 , 1 6 NE & CO. 
> es ~ % wah made its report nee Secs ounee ob Meane- HALLGARTEN & CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO 
why obprens Sw, Min. Seaniie Gi SEES in the tree world,’ We ex: LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION SHEARSON, HAMMILL & Co. 


Round Table discussion concerning “Get- where in the free world. We ex- 


ti Government Out of Business,” Na- ss . : : 
Siounl Industrial Conference Board’s 39th tend aid in the fields of engineer- 


Annual Meeting, New York City, May ing, medicine, health and sanita- 
39, 1955. tion, education, labor, agriculture, 





June 1, 1955. 
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What Does Business 
Survey Tell Us? 


By CHESTER F. OGDEN* 
Chairman, Business Survey Committee 
National Association of Purchasing Agents 
Manager of Purchases, Detroit Edison Company 


Ar. Ogden finds the consensus of opinion of purchasing agents 
‘s that May is “the banner month of a banner year.” Says 
-mployment picture is best since mid-1950, and inventory 
ituation is stable. Finds, however, there are several “ifs” in 
he way of predicting future outlook. Concludes there are no 
nisgivings as to the future, but rather confidence and courage. 


“’s take a 


look at where we first time, we broke down the 
now. The composite Business buying policy report into three 
vey Report for May, 1955, has subsections. We asked reporting 
n just given to the public. members to indicate their lead 
rehasing time on: (1) production materials, 


-cutives 2) MRO supplies, and (3) canital 
' us that expenditures. By means of these 
y is the three categories, we hope to better 


er month measure the purchasing execu- 
a year tives’ appraisal of the future as 

ich has so rreasured by their willingness to 
been a commit their companies. 

ner year. In May, 1955, prices continued 

r May re- to inch upward. In general, the 

t reflects price increases tend to reflect 


greatest higher manufacturing and distrib- 





-r-all uting costs rather than higher 
»timism 5. costs in basic raw materials. Also, 
had so Y 4 some price increases have been 
‘r in 1955. @ th joie delayed by a keen competitive 
duction is Chester F. Ogden situation. 
a high 
int with 0Zz% reporting an in- About the Future 
use over April. Only 5% re- No Business Survey Report at 
rt a decrease in their business the National Convention would be 
Jow last month. New orders are complete unless it mentioned 
od, with 54% reporting their something of the future. This 
Jer picture better this month month we asked the reporting 
on last. Only 9% show their members for some _ prognostica- 
er picture to be worse than tions on the trend of business for 


* month. Good as the produc- 


the remainder of 1955. There was 
1 and new order situation may 


much optimism, reporting mem- 


most purchasing executives bers (79% of them) looked to 
reporting keen competition. much better business conditions 
certainly bespeaks a very in the second half of 1955 than 


thy economic climate. 
r May, the employment pic- 
» reported by purchasing ex- 
tives is the best since mid- 
9. Another favorable report 
cerns that of inventories. Last 
sust, which was the turning 
nt from an inventory reduction 
tram to a stable or slightly 
sreasing inventory picture, only 
% indicated inventcries§ as 
gher than the previous month. 
v7, in May, 1955, 32% of the 
orting Committee members say 
it their inventories are greater 
n they were last month. In 
gust of 1954, 39% indicated 
their inventories were lower 
being reduced. In May, 1955, 
, 19% indicate that their in- 
tories are any lower than they 
re for the month of April. 
(ue of the most 
20rts we have received this 
_ Say, was that which shows the 
rilingness of purchasing execu- 
ves to lengthen ordering time. 
Jthnough this is largely the result 
, food production and new order 
cklog, it also indicates the pur- 
iasing executives’ confidence in 
e future. This month, for the 
“rom an address by Mr. Ogden be- 
' «ce the National Association of Pur- 
‘sing Agents, New York City, May 30, 
1 585. 


was experienced in 1954. Seventy- 
five percent of the members feel 
that the second half of 1955 will 
equal or exceed the high levels 
established in the first half of 
1955. This was a rather pleasant 
surprise. Another surprise was 
that purchasing executives were 
of the opinion that business con- 
ditions would be about the same 
for both the third and fourth 
auarters of 1955. I would like to 
add that as I read over the spe- 
cial question reports from the 
members of the Committee, I was 
very much impressed with the 
completeness and sincereity of the 
comments which the members 
made concerning their feelings on 
the rest of the year 1955. I’m sure 
that their opinions represented 
very thoughtful consideration. 
Of course, all of those purchas- 
ing executives who commented 
on the future, did so with qualify- 
ing “ifs.” There is no one so fool- 
hardy as to try to predict what is 
going to happen in the future 
without taking into consideration 
some of the contingencies that in- 
fluence our general economic pic- 
ture. 

One of the big “ifs” is this 
matter of consumer buying and 
consumer credit. At the present 
time both are at current record 


encouraging 
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heights. How long this high level 
i Cousumer buylig aod extension 
of consumer credit will continue 
is conjectural. Certainly one cf 
the big “ifs” for the balance ot 
the year concerns this important 
issue. A drop or fal off in con- 
sumer buying could reflect 
sharply in the production and new 
order factors and seviously affect 
business conditions. 

Another big “if” is the capital 
expansion program of industry. 
If managerent continue: to pian 
and build at the present rate, this 
will be a strong stimulant to our 
general business. situation. If 
mangement should retrench their 
capital programs it might indicate 
a loss of confidence on their part 


in the future and cause serious 
repercussions all along the line. 


We surveyed this situation earlie 
and found some companies ex- 
panding their plans and none cut- 
ting back. It is an item that should 
be carefully watched 

One of the most critical current 
questions affecting the immediate 
economic climate, is what agree- 
ment labor will reach with man- 
ugement, particularly in the auto- 
steel industries. Of course, all o! 
you are familiar with the Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage demands i: 
the auto industry. Although there 
have 


been many demands and 
counterdemands on the part ol 
both labor and management, as 
yet there is no definite answe1 
concerning the settlement of this 
issue. Also, John L. Lewis is 


another who might break his long 
silence and come up with de- 
mands for his mine workers. This 
too could cause some problems. 
The labor situation is explosive, 
and widespread, prolonged strikes 
could have a very adverse affect 
on our general business health. 

And so we go into the second 
half of 1955, with no misgivings 
and with much confidence and 
courage. Business is good and 
purchasing executives almost 
unanimously predict that it will 
stay that way during the balance 
of 1955. This prediction concurs 
with that of most of the economic 
forecasters. However, I vividly 
recall Bob Swanton’s closing com- 
ments in the talk which he pre- 
sented to you last year concerning 
the Business Survey Report. He 
said, “In analyzing _ s‘atistics, 
trends, and opinions, as I have for 
so many years, I have come to the 
conclusion that the time to be 
most skeptical of the facts is when 
there is a unanimity of opinion.” 
There are wise words of warning 
in this statement. 

Let’s not let the present rosy 
hue blind us to the need for doing 
a wise, profit-making buying job. 

Let’s not get carried away to 
the point of making imprudent 
speculative purchases. 

Let’s be sure to remember that 
there is no demand for goods and 
services that cannot be satisfied 
except where: 

(1) Labor 
supply or 

(2) Military 
create shortages. 

There is ample _ productive 
capacity to keep competition alive. 

Let’s remember these facts, 
follow our markets carefully, and 
do a real vaiue-buying job. 


Portland Dealers 
Group Elects Officers 


PORTLAND, Ore.—At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Invest- 
ment Securities Dealers of Port- 
land, Ore. the following officers 
were installed for the coming 
year: 

Frederic F. Janney, Pacific 
Northwest Company, President: 
Robert M. Hall, Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Vice-President: Herman L. Lind, 
Camp & Co., Secretary-Treasurer: 
W. Glenn Field, Field & Co., Inc.., 
and Harold L. Temple, Campbell 
& Robbins, Incorporated, members 
of the Board. 

The annual summer party is 
planned for July 22 at Oswego 
Country Club. 
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What Broader Steck Ownership 
Means to American Business 


By EDWARD T. McCORMICK* 


Presiden 


, American Siock Exchange 


Alter commenting on the unfavorable impact of hig) income 
taxes on equity financing, Mr. McCormick points out the spread 


of corporate owner:hip among 


the population should redound 


to the financial ben<{it of corporations and also aid the liquid- 

iy of the secucites markets. Urges businessmen to simulate 

a broader spread of corporate ownership among iniormed 

investors. Holds a broader stock own:rship w!!I aid in achiev- 
ing sound:r corporate capital structures. 


The persistent growth in income 
taxes both on a Federal and a 
State level has brought with it a 
host of problems for individuals 

Ccuun- 
These 
preblems are 
intimately fa- 
miliar ones to 
all of us. 

mur t Cannot 
discuss the 


subject of 
broader stock 
ownership in 


lL :is country 
without a 


passing refer- 


ence to in- 
come taxes, 
EE. T. McCormick since the ui- 


ut necessity 
for greater breadth in the owne.- 
ship of our corporate enterprises 
was basically creaied wy cnese 
taxes. It not my purpose vo 
decry the imposition of these 
taxes on people in the high tax 
brackets. As a matter of tacl we 
businessmen are quite happy to 
pay our fair share of the taxe: 
needed to run our national and 
local gevernments. I must, how- 
ever, call attention to one of the 
important results or consequences 
of these taxes. 

jiost of us have realized dur- 
ing the passing of the last tew 
qagecades, ail PpaliiCUsds ly atl esse 
course of the last two, that taxes 
were having a serious impact on 
the formerly reliable sources of 
equity financing. Many of the 
high income families of the coun- 
try had either eliminated or 
greatly reduced their purchases of 
common stocks and were placing 
their surplus funds in tax-free 
debt securities, having come to 
the fairly obvious conclusion that 
a tax-free one dollar return on a 
$100 investment would net them 
more than a two dollar return 
on a $100 common stock, when the 
$2 was subject to a tax of 60% 
or more. 

The flight of many of the old 
reliable investors into municipals 
stimulated the search for invest- 
ors in the middle and lower in- 
come group, investors who could 
learn and afford to assume the 
calculated risks that common 
stock investmert ertails, invest- 
ors to whom the high common 
stock yields would appear attrac- 
tive. 

Tne efiort to thus broaden the 
base o. stock holdings in corpora- 
(.ons has been pressed for the 
past several years with some 
measure of success. And it con- 
tinues. We still have a serious 
need for greater numbers of in- 
vestors from all income classes. 


is 


The Stock Ownership Picture 


At the present time the stock 
ownership picture in this coun- 
try may be very briefly summed 
up as follows: 

It is roughly estimated that the 
stocks issued by vublicly owned 
American companies are held by 
about 8 million individuals and 
also various institutional purchas- 
ers. If the percentage breakdown 
of holdings found by the Brook- 
ings Institution in 1952 still holds 
true, about one-third of the indi- 





*An address by Mr. McCormick at the 


Seventh Annual Business Conference, 
Rutgers Universitv, New Brunswick, 
N. J.. May 17, 1955. 


vidual ho'ders are members of 
families with annual incomes of 
$5,000 or less, and an additional 
45% are in families with incomes 
ranging between five and ten 
thousand dollars. Of course, many 
more millions of individuals in all 
income classifications are indirect 
owners of equity securities 
luiiougu their parucipation in the 
holdings of the institutional pur- 
chasers, such as the pension funds, 
the unions, the investment com- 
panies, insurance companies and 
savings banks. 

The recent staff report to the 
Fulbright Committee reveals that 
as of the end of last year, of the 
$252 billion of common stocks 
outstanding, individuals held an 
estimated 72% and _ institutions 
23% in this country, and 5% was 
held by foreigners. 

Looking at the breadth of stock- 
holdings from another angle, the 
Brookings survey in 1952 found 
that 55% of families with com- 
bined incomes of $10,000 or more 
had one or more stockholders; as 
did 20% of the families in the 
five to ten thousand dollar a year 
bracket, and, in the four to five 
thousand dollar a year range, only 
7% of the families could boast of 
a shareholder. The survey also 
made the notable finding that 
220,000 families, whose income 
added up to less than $2,000 a 
year, were holders of common 
stock. 


But a more striking picture of 
the present spread of corporate 
ownership can be visualized from 
the fact that American Telephone 
and Telegraph now has more than 
1,300,000 stockholders, or almost 
twice as many stockholders as it 
has employees. General Motors 
has 500,000 shareholders; General 
Electric 300,000; U. S. Steel 267,- 
000, and at least 15 other leading 
corporations have 50,000 and more 
stockholders. How would you like 
the job of keeping a family of that 
size happy? 

Recitation of these figures 
would indicate superficially that 
the number of _— stockholders 
throughout the country is tremen- 
dous and seemingly adequate. But 
the contrary is true. Eight mil- 
lion individual shareholders out of 
a population of about 160,000,000 
represents a relatively small par- 
ticipation in the efforts of our 
free enterprise system. And, even 
added to the constantly growing 
institutional holdings, the present 
participation by individuals must 
be increased and broadened con- 
, .crably if our corporations are 
to do the job that lies before them 
lu tne coming few decades. 


The Increase in Corporation 
Capital Outlays 


Our future growth and con- 
tinued long-term prosperity are 
not figments of an _  optimist’s 
imagination. The $200 billion that 
have been invested by our indus- 
trial and utility corporations in 
plant and equipment since 1945, to 
provide for additional production 
and to replace depreciated and 
obsolescent materials, is a matter 
of cold hard fact. Since the last 


war, for example, the steel indus- 
try alone has invested over $5'2 
billion in new plants and equip- 
ment. And, in 1955, it is estimated 
that more than $27 billion will be 
laid out for these purposes by in- 


Continued on page 34 
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The National Debt and 
Free Money Markets 


By ROBERT B. BLYTH* 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 


Treasury spokesman, after describing structure of the National 
Debt, discusses the relation cf the short term debt to the cur- 
rent “flexible” monetary policy. Says National Debt structure 
is improving, and contends there is need for the liquidity it 
furnishes to the banking system. Decries complaint of bankers 
because of the depreciation they have had on some govern- 
ment securities, and urges bankers accept the resulis and 
responsibilities of an unpegged money market. 


cle 


tors and other nonbank investors 
in our saort-term government 
market are reluctant to extend 
their maturities because their in- 
vestment need is purely tempo- 
rary and they want a high degree 
of liquidity. They are happy to 
be able to earn a return on very 
short-term investments just as 
they were giad to receive interest 
payments on demand deposits in 
the 1920's. 

The commercial banking sys- 


rities would inevitably provide 
such securities with a greater de- 
gree of liquidity. Liquidity is, 
after all, a relative term and in 
some people’s minds liquidity has 
become confused with the ability 
to sell securities without loss. 
Certainly you can afford an occa- 
sional loss on the sale of a longer 
issue if you are paid more inter- 
est to carry it in the meantime. 
Deposits in the country as a whole 
do not decline except as a resuit 


tem, after being f.ooded with 
what they considered to be an un- 
desirable degree of liquidity for 
many years, supported very 
strongly the initial stages of our 
debt extension program. The ua- 


of aebt retirement or the purchase 


of securities by nonbank in- 
vestors and basically a reduction 


of deposits in one bank brings an 


increase in deposits in another 
institution. When each individual 


We have a national debt which 
at the present time aggregates 
about $278 billion. That is ap- 
proximately $1,760 for every man, 
woman and 
child in the 
country. Our 
debt is too 
large and we 
would like to 
reduce it. I 
want to talk 
to you today, 
prtmarily 
about the 
large s*ort- 
term portion 
of the debt. 
The banking 
system is, of 
course, pri- 
marily inter- 
ested in this part of our debt. The 
progress that has been made in re- 
ducing the concentration of saort 
maturities in the last year or two 
has been possible largely beca‘ise 
of the interest that the banking 
system has had in extending ma- 
turities. 

At the end of April, 1955, our 
total marketable debt aggregated 
$161 billion, including the savings 
notes which are being retired this 
year. Sixty-two and one-half 
billions of dollars of this debt is 
currently due or callable within 
the next 12 months. We have re- 
duced this one-year part of our 
cebt from a peak of over $82 bil- 
lion at the end of 1953. Neverthe- 
less, $62 billion is still a tre- 
mendous volume. The rest of our 
maturities are so constituted that 
if we were forced, for any reason, 
to stop issuing debt due beyonl 
one year for even a short period, 
our under-one-year maturities 
would flood right back toward t’e 
hizhest level that we have ever 
had. 

A few years ego when our 
short-term debt was at its peak, 
virtually everyone agreed that it 
was too large. In snite of the fact 
that this debt still exceeds $62 
billion and keeps pouring in on 
us just because of the passage of 
time, some peonle are now getting 
complacant about its size and are 
beginning to say that the economy 
needs this balance of short cebt 
and that indeed we have reduced 
the under-one-year maturities too 
much. 


The Shert-Term Debt and 
Monetary Policy 

One reason some people seem 
more relaxed about the size of our 
short debt the fact that the 
policy of credit restraint worked 
effectively in 1953 in spite of the 
very large short-term debt at that 
time. If monetary policy can be 
applied ef‘ectively with a large 
short debt, why should we be 
concernei about its extension” 
The difficulty is that no two situ- 
ations are alike, and we cannot be 
sure that monetary policy will al- 
ways be equally effective. There 
is little question that the banking 
system with its holding of nearly 
$30 billion of under-one-year pa- 
per in 1953 could have matured 
cufficient government securities 
to provide the base for an almost 





Robert B. Blyth 
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unlimited private credit expan- 
sion. Thi yuld have placed a 
‘An addre by Mr. Blyth before the 
Meeting Pennsylvania Bank 
Association, A City, May 24, 1955. 








very serious strain on Treasury 
financing operations and could 
easily have forced a dispropor- 
tionate and undesirable change in 
short-term rates. Fortunately, 
banks reacted wisely and slowed 
their credit extension — they did 
so, partly as a result of monetary 
policy and partly because the 
rapid rise in loans had created a 
natural atmosphere of caution in 
the banking business. No econom- 
ic period in our history is quite 
like any otfer and in my opinion 
the fact that monetary policy was 
effective in 1953 should not itself 
be taken as a reason for accepting 
our present debt structure as 
sound. 


Present Debt Structure Is 
Improving 

Let us review a few of the rea- 
sons why the present debt struc- 
ture needs improving. Most of the 
reasons are just plain common 
sense. As an individual you would 
not think it prudent to borrow 
money for long-term purposes on 
a short-term basis. Neitier is it 
prudent for the government to be 
faced with the problem of refi- 
nancing a large part of the na- 
tional debt at frequent intervals. 
Since the end of 1952, total public 
financing operations of the U. S. 
Treasury have amounted to nearly 
$350 billion, inciuaing the weekiy 
refunding of Treasury bills. Treas- 
ury operations on this scale re- 
guire frequent major financings. 
Tcis necessarily interferes with 
the functioning of other capital 
rrarkets and it may likewise in- 
terfere with the practical appli- 
cation of monetary policy by tie 
Federal Reserve System. The ex- 
istence of a large short-term debt 
reduces our ability to meet the 
financial and monetary problems 
of any future emergency. If the 
country is already flooied with 
short-term debt, readily convert- 
ible to cash, the impact of any 
additional short-term financing 
which may be necessary un er 
emergency conditions could be 
unfortunate and the entire prob- 
lem of effectively applying mone- 
tary policy greatly increased. 

It seems clear to me that we 
should continue to seek debt ex- 
tension at every favorable oppor- 
tunity. As a background for our 
own planning of debt manage- 
ment, it is important to under- 
stand why our program of uebt 
extension is being questioned to- 
day by some peopie. I am sure I 
co not know all of the answers. 
Some of them are fairly obvious, 
however. A large short-term debt 
is comfortable and we have got- 
ten accustomed to it. It is co.n- 
fortable for business and for com- 
mercial banking. If we .coud ac- 
cept it as sound we coukd prob- 
ably learn to enjoy -it .in. fhe 
Treasury because of the lower in- 
terest cost to the government on 
short maturities. Business _ has 
found it a pleasant thing to have 
around to use for temporary in- 
vestment of funds not needed in 
day-to-day business. The easy 
marketability of our short-term 
debt has allowed it to take over 
some of the functions of liquidity 
that were formerly met through 
our banking In 
short debt has gone 


system. a sense 


oul into com- 


tition with our co ert 


pe 


Corporate inv 


ing system 


nw 


der-one-year holaings of com- 
mercial banks aggregated over $33 
billion at the end of 1951, de- 
clining to $29% billion at the end 
of 1953 and to $17 billion at the 
end of 1954. There has been some 
further reduction in 1955 due 
partly to the seasonal reduction in 
deposits resulting from corporate 
tax payments but t*e aggregate 
holdings of short-term govern- 
ments in the banking system are 


bank measures its liquidity needs 
on the basis of its own fluctua- 
tions, this greatly magnifies the 
inherent need for short-term debt 
in the banking system. 


Finally, some banks may be re- 
luctant to give up a high degree 
of liquidity because they wisa to 
be in a position to serve their 
customers without regard to the 
level of the market. Carried to 
an extreme, this can render any 


still very large. Commercial banks jndividual bank relatively  im- 
increased the average maturity 0 mune to monetary policy. 

their investments from a _ low The reapplication of flexible 
point of 2% years in the 1952- 


monetary policy by the Federal 


1953 period to 4% years in April, Reserve System is still relatively 


r co ©  ,re > « j . 
cmp This peor ae recent history and banks as well 
yee 7 ti wal pg gan ely jal 25 all other elements of the fi- 
came average wie e commercial nancial community are in the 


banking system had at the end of 
1946 and compares with an aver- 
age maturity of 6% years in the 
middle of 1941. Partly as a re- 
sult of this maturity extension, 
many commercial banks are no 
longer anxious to extend maturi- 
ties further and some members of 
the banking fraternity believe 
that the banking system has ex- 


early stages of understanding its 
full meaning. After so many years 
of living with large excess re- 
serves, Treasury bills with special 
put-and-take provisions, and peg- 
ged markets, this is natural. It 
also natural that there should be 
some confusion or lack of under- 
standing in the banking business 


1S 


~ x. as to tue extent to which banks 
tended the average life of its Z0v- chould feel free to make use of 
ernment securities as much as it the discount privilege to mect 


should. 
There are many elements that 
affect bank thinking about ma- 


fluctuations in their deposits and 
loan position. This thinking and 
these problems which the com- 


turity pent age and #4 peer mercial banks face have a great 
like Mee mention of few o rer bearing on the climate in which 
In the first place, commercial Guy gebt operations must proceed. 
bank earnings have _ improved 


This is important to the Treasury 
because we need the support of 
the banking system in our efforts 


somewhat as a result of increases 
in deposits and private loans and 


t..is has lessened banks’ appetites 4, improve the structure of the 
for debt extension. Earnings are debt 


satisfactcry why make any 


Debt extension, of course, covers 


1) 


(2539) 


debt management has had on the 
banking system. In the past tw 

years the Treasury sold about $2ii 
billion of bonds with maturitie; 
between 5 and 10 years. The 

are now only $43 billion of mar - 
ketable bonds due or callable i. 
that maturity range and it is o} 

vious that Treasury debt fundiny 
sharply increased the supply o: 
bonas in that area of the marke . 
A rough estimate places $20 bi’ - 
lion of the new 5 to 10-year bone 

that have been issued in tae cor. - 
mercial banking system. If th: 
Treasury had not stretched out i. ; 
cebt this $20 billion might wel. 
have been refunded into one-yee ° 
paper. Under such circumstance 

the total holdings in the bankir 

system of one-year 
might now be more than $35 bi 
lion. That is more than they we 
at their peak at the end of 195 
Now I am sure that none of y 
would like that situation for ma 


reasons. One result has been th: : 


in our free market the Treas: 
nas had to pay a higher rate « 
the intermediate maturities wh 


maturitie: 


. 


it sold in order to compensate th: 
investor for the increased pric: 


risk on the longer maturity. 
One of the most troublesor 
aspects of the present situation 
the concern that is present in ti 
minds of many bankers beca' 
of the depreciation that they hz 
on some of their government ; 
curities. This depreciation is : 
inevitable result of flexible mo 
tary policy. Yet, to a considera 
cegree the present health of 1 
banking system may be traced 
the elimination of pegged n 
kets and to a return to flexi! 
monetary policy by the Feder: 
teserve System. The retur 
free markets is important to 
banking system and, in turn, th 
banking system should willin, 
accept the results and respoi 
bilities of free markets eve 
though at times they make ir 
viaual bankers uncomfortat’ 


Daily Bond Grier 
Fgain Coming Ov 


The Daily Bond Crier, hum 
ous publication of the Munici, 
Bond Club of New York, wil! 





changes? Furthermore, the fluc- - aentiatdes t . leas 
tuations in the value of bond a lot of territory. It includes t on phe sag Pg he ig 
portfolios which are an inevitable /S¥ance of really long bonds like &® Co. Inc. Room 2707. 2 1 
result of flexible montary policy the 3% issue of ASS; it also in- Sircet. Out of roc Pree orders “ 
Lave disturbe d some bank man- cludes the 2's of 1963 which were "a toiled for delivery to 
agements and directors and this issued last December and the 2s eerihers on June © and 16. Order 
has resulted in a reemphasis on °f Aug. 15, 1957, which were is- of 61 ner ‘copy, cone. tee pla 
short maturities waich give sued _ February | of this eo ith Peon WwW Hall, Ir.. of \ 
greater protection against price Even the issue of 2-year maturi- I Pollock & Co en 
change. ties instead of one-year maturi- , : , 
6 ties cuts down on our annual re- B C P . 
Need for Liauidity in the funding problem significantly. enton oO. artnes 
Banking System 7 Benton & Co., 11 Wall Str 
Many banks are genuinely con- Impact of Freasury Debt on the New York City, members of 1: 
cerned about the basic need for Banking System New York Stock Exchange. w. 
liquidity in the banking system. I wonder how many of you. Ml nant 1 ¢ ate, t ‘ 
We have no recent history of how have taken the time to carefully id Wwiicnae . Oo] 
a banking system can operate analyze the impact that Treasury nership on May 27. 
without a large short-term gov- - 
ernment debt. Banks are uncer- 


tain as to how satisfactorily otner 
liquicity instruments can be de- 
veloped. As a consquence, they 
are reluctant to place increasing 
reliance on tine Federal funds 
market and upon bankers accept- 
ances and perhaps other devices 
to meet a portion of their liquidity 
recuirerrent. Certainly, however, 
the banking system in this coun- 
try would find some way to oper- }§| 
ate effectively even if we had no 
substantial government debt. 
The banking system is uncer- 
tain about the degree of liquidity |) 


This announcement is neither an offe 


to buy any of these securities The 
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inherent in Treasury securities 
outsiue tie very short-term cate- 
gory. Although it is 
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difficult to §} 
prove, it is apparent that two and J) 
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The Economic Weather: 
‘\Fair and Warmer’’ 


By WALTER WILLIAMS* 
Under Secretary of Commerce 


Commerce Department official, 


after revealing that “Washing- 


ton has started to do something about the weather,” gives 

data regarding the weather outlook of business. Says today’s 

business is generally good, and cites a number of indicators 

which forecast “fair and warmer.” Points out it is the respon- 

sibility of all groups in the economic sphere to refrain from 

seeking, through legislation or collusive action, a privileged 
position at expense of other groups. 


Whenever friends meet, and 
they dont have anything more 
pressing to talk about, they com- 
ment on the weather. Tonight I 
want to talk 
a little about 
the weatner— 
not so much 
because I’m 
hard up for 
subject mat- 
ter, but more 
because a cer- 
tain kind of 
weather is an 
extremely in- 
teresting topic 
today. 





I mean the 
economic 
weather. The Walter Williams 


economics of 

the fire underwriting business is 
strongly affected by the weather, 
and by man’s ability to predict 
and prepare for quixotic changes 
in the weather. You pay loss 
claims on damages from hurri- 
canes, tornadoes and other storms. 
Even the amount of fire damage 
is often affected by how strongly 
the wind blows. 

With this in mind, you will be 
interested in what we in Wash- 
ington have started to do about 
the weather. I refer to the open- 
ing, three weeks ago, of the Joint 
Numerical Weather Prediction 
Unit, a cooperative endeavor of 
the Commerce Department’s 
Weather Bureau, the Air Force 
and the Navy. This development 
has not been given much public 


attention, but I believe it ulti- 
mately will improve our weather 
predicting ability. More impor- 


tant, so far as practical applica- 
tion is concerned, I believe this 
new development may well 


sharply affect the economics of 
your business. 

The Numerical Weather Pre- 
diction Unit is using a newly- 
installed highspeed electronic 
computer for weather forecasting. 


The amazing thing about this 
computer is that it doesn’t just 
produce a lot of figures, but cli- 
maxes its long series of automatic 
calculations by printing the infor- 
mation in the form of actual 
weather maps. 

These maps predict the atmos- 
pheric flow — that is, patterns of 
wind direction and velocity—at 
the surface and at various levels 
in the upper atmosphere. They 
also show where rain clouds may 
form and possible storm areas 
may develop. 

Now here is the important 
point. For the first time, the 
weather men are able to produce 


a forecast chart based on the 
complex equations of physics. 
This was previously impossible 


because of the seemingly endless- 
time consuming operations. 

Thus, we expect to achieve 
greater accuracy of forecasts with 
computer techniques. Doubtless 
it already occurs to you what a 
boon this 


s may be to the insur- 
ance business. Prediction of hur- 
ricanes, tornadoes and other se- 


vere storms with greater accuracy 
will enable transportation agen- 
cies, business firms and the public 


to make better preparations and 
thus minimize losses and damage 
claims on the casualty policies you 





*From an address by Under Secretary 
Williams before the Annual Mectine cf 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York City, May 26, 1955. 


issue. Reduction of losses should 
in time lead to reduction of in- 
surance rates, encouraging the 
public to buy more insurance pro- 
tection. 
The Economic Weather 

So much for the economics of 
weather. No let’s talk about the 
economic weather as such. 


In the first quarter of this year 


American business returned to 
what newspapers in 1953 head- 
lined as “the all-time peak.” 


Gross National Product—the total 
value of all goods and services 
—hit an annual rate of $370 bil- 
lion. This matched the previous 
record, set in the second quarter 
of 1953. 

It is significant that in this 
same period — from the second 
quarter of 1953 through the first 
quarter of 1955—the annual rate 
of government purchases dropped 
about $12 billion. So our current 
high level of business is based 
more directly on the needs, de- 
sires and expenditures of the peo- 
ple. During this same _ period, 
business investment in inventories 
declined by $9.6 billion. 


Yes, the business weather today 
is very good. We frequently hear 
it called a “boom,” and perhaps 
many of us have come to think 
of it as such. One trouble with 
the word “boom” is that in many 
minds it connotes an artifically- 
inflated situation which inevitably 
leads to a “bust.” 


I think it’s time that we took 
a second look at this so-called 
boom. Maybe, by the constant 
use of the word, we are getting a 
distorted view of our present sit- 
uation. 

In the first place, the popula- 
tion has increased. We must pro- 
duce more to take care of the 
needs of more people. 

Population stood at 159,200,000 
in May, 1953, and tomorrow, May 
27, the Census “clock” at the 
Commerce Department will turn 
over to an even 165,000,000. While 
most of this 5.8 million increase 
are babies who don’t consume as 
much as adults, the fact remains 
that we are dividing our $370 
billion Gross National Product 
among more people. 

Let’s put a weather eye on this 
word “boom” by reviewing what 
has actually happened. Back in 
early 1953, when tension relaxed 
in Korea, it was expected that 
some sort of business readjust- 
ment was almost bound to come. 

During the fighting in Korea, 
stepped-up production require- 
ments were met and the expan- 
sion of our industrial mobilization 
base was accomplished. Follow- 
ing Korea, government orders 
simply had to decline. This was 
bound to have a softening influ- 
ence upon business in general. 
The swing from inventory ac- 
cumulation by business during 
most of 1953 to liquidation in 1954 
was another major factor tending 
to produce a downward movement 
in industrial production, and in 
the economy generally. 

This combination of factors — 
decreased government spending 
and inventory liquidation — was 
the prime cause of the business 
dewnturn of 1953-54. Inciden- 
tally, that downturn compares 
statistically with the mildest re- 
cessions in our history. We hit 
the trough of the downward 
curve last July. Then in August 


the recovery started. Since then 
we have made swift progress. To 
some it may even seem to be 
snowballing, giving rise to talk 
that we are in a boom. 


“Business Is Good” 

Today business is generally 
very good. Since last summer we 
have had a $14 billion advance in 
Gross National Product, spread 
over most markets and industries. 
The expansion stemming from 
consumer markets is being rein- 
forced by rising construction, in- 
ventory investment and orders 
for machinery and equipment. 

Sales of retail stores have been 
rising steadily. April sales, sea- 
sonally adjusted, were about 7% 
above both April, 1953 and April, 
1954. 

At the same time, manufac- 
turers’ sales and new orders have 
been rising rather sharply, with 
nearly all industries exverienc- 
ing gains. In March both sales 
and orders equalled their pre- 
vious monthly highs. The back- 
log of unfilled orders also in- 
creased, but was still smaller than 
a year ago. 

Residential construction activ- 
ity, which has been a very bright 
spot since last year’s Housing Act 
ltberalized mortgage terms, in- 
creased more than seasonally in 
April to an annual rate almost 
$'% billion above the first quar- 
ter average. As of the end of 
April, the value of private resi- 
dential housing put in place was 
at an annual rate of $16.3 billion, 
compared with an actual total of 
$13.5 billion last year. 

Automobile production and 
steel production are other bell- 
wethers setting a fast pace. Steel 
production has been running at 
more than 90% of capacity since 
February, and in two weeks of 
this months ingot production has 
broken the previous weekly rec- 
ord set in March, 1953. | 


The mass of Americans are 
participating in this prosperity, 
for personal income in the first 
quarter was at an annual rate of 
$2922 billion, compared with 
$285 billion in the same period 
last vear. In 1953 personal in- 
come was about $286 billion. 

An even better improvement is 
shown by disposable personal in- 
come—what people have left to 
spend after taxes. Disposable per- 
sonal income in 1953 was $250 
billion, and by the first quarter 
of this year it had risen to $260.6 
billion, the all-time high. To 
everyone who works, “take-home 
pay” is the important thing about 


income. The $10'% billion in- 
crease in disposable or “take- 
home” income since 1953 reflects 


both higher wages and last year’s 
record-breaking tax reductions. 

A key indicator is the indus- 
trial production index. In April it 
was up to 136, which was 11%, or 
13 points, above last summer’s low 
and only 1 point below the high- 
est month of 1953. This is not a 
boom, for our capacity to produce 
has increased during the past two 
years—as a result of the expan- 
sion of the labor force and new 
plant and equipment, plus rapid 
technological progress. 

Two facts in particular indicate 
clearly that we have not reached 
the point where output presses 
upon productive capacity: 

(1) Non-agricultural employ- 
ment, although rising since last 
September, in April was still 2% 
below the peak reached in the 
summer of 1953. Unemployment 
has been sharply reduced since 
last year but is not yet down to a 
fully satisfactory level. Some fur- 
ther rise in production will be re- 
quired to absorb our growing 
labor force. 

(2) Prices have been generally 
stable, indicating that current de- 
mand is not excessive in relation 
to productive capacity. The con- 
sumers’ price index-has changed 
only infinitesimally since Decem- 
ber and is fractionally below last 
year. Movements in the whole- 
sale price averages have also been 
small. 
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I would like to make one more 
point about prices, and it’s signifi- 
cant for both consumers and busi- 
nessmen. Do you realize that in 
the 28 months of the Eisenhower 
Administration we have had only 
a 1%4% variation in prices? This 
has been one of the most stable 
periods in the last 42 years, since 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1913 started keeping a record of 
our price index. 

So I would not call our pres- 
ent situation a boom. I would call 
it a situation of general economic 
health, accompanied by steady, 
sound, dynamic expansion. The 
fact that it is not inflationary is 
evident from the stability of 
prices. Wages are trending up, 
while prices have been holding 
steady, which means standards of 
living are rising. 


A Forecast of “Fair and Warmer” 

In attempting to predict the 
economic weather ahead, the 
whole picture seems to justify a 
short-range forecast of “fair and 
warmer.” 

Of course, we shall always have 
business fluctuations. They are a 
natural product of a dynamic, free 
economy. But there is no reason 
to assume that every time the 
economy pauses for breath, it is 
getting pneumonia. A better un- 
derstanding of what makes our 
economy “tick” and the discharge 
of responsibility by men of labor, 
business, agriculture, the profes- 
sions and by consumers—that’s all 
of us—in making it “tick” better 
will bring about a more and more 
productive economy, a higher and 
higher standard of living for us 
all. 

President Eisenhower has point- 
ed to a goal for our expanding 
economy. In his Economic Report 
to the Congress early this year, he 
said, “With wise management of 
our national household, our coun- 
try can within a decade increase 
its production from the current 
annual leve) of about $360 billion 
to $500 billion, or more, expressed 
in dollars of the same buying 
power.” 


Of course, these great gains, 
with attendant rises in standard 
of living for all our people, will 
not just happen. Productivity is 
the key word which will help 
bring about their achievement. 
And productivity, in turn, will de- 
velop only as there exists an at- 
mosphere of confidence. The Eis- 
enhower Administration has, by 
its policies, principles and pro- 
grams, strived to help produce 
this atmosphere of confidence. 
Sound economic principles are the 
base. Our budget, tax and mone- 
tary policies all are designed to 
help produce an economic climate 
in which private enterprise can 
thrive and grow. 


Role of Research 


Obviously, the growth of pri- 
vate enterprise — especially the 
productivity factor—depends to a 
great extent on research. We 
know what research has done for 
us in the past 25 years, and I feel 
that research will play a bigger 
and bigger role in our national 
progress in the future. 


In fact, our expanding economy 
seems to be destined to rest on a 
tripod, the three legs being atomic 
power, electronics and the speed 
calculator. 


The rapid development of elec- 
tronic calculators is working revo- 
lutions in the office. Companies 
in the insurance field have for 
some time been using tabulating 
machines and key-punch cards to 
replace human calculation of pre- 
miums, interest and dividends and 
other work on customers’ ac- 
counts. Now, as you know, the 
big new “electronic brains” make 
it possible to link together previ- 
ously separate tabulating opera- 
tions into a highly automatic 
operation, reducing the element 
of human error and achieving far 
greater speed. 

The Commerce Department’s 
National Bureau of Standards has 
been doing pioneering work in 
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this field. It has developed com- 
puters which can “remember” 
more than 1,000 numbers and call 
into play many thousands more 
which are stored on magnetic 
tape. These big machines can add 
4,000 thirteen-digit numbers a 
second and multiply or divide 400 
thirteen-digit numbers a second. 

The wonderful thing about 
these new computers, such as the 
weather machine I mentioned 
earlier, is that they enable us to 
solve problems which were pre- 
viously impossible because of the 
thousands and even miliiens of 
man-hours of time that humans 
would have required to do them. 

Your industry has already made 
great strides in the utilization and 
development of speed calculators. 
Since a very large percentage of 
insurance operations is paper 
work, I believe you may well look 
forward to even more dramatic 
improvements in efficiency and 
cost reductions from the speedier 
and more automatic machines 
now being developed. 

In conclusion, let me sum up 
the points I have made. We have 
seen that the business situation at 
present, and the short-run esti- 
mate for the future, is fair and 
warmer. But we cannot assume 
that this happy condition will 
continue indefinitely and auto- 
matically. There are risks to be 
taken and a premium that must 
be paid if we are to insure a con- 
tinuation of our “onward and up- 
ward” economy. 


The risks, of course, are all the 
risks that entrepreneurs take in 
the hope of making a profit. Risk- 
taking, after all, is the essence of 
democratic capitalism. The over- 
all reason why our society has 
prospered more than others is that 
we have done the most to encour- 
age risk-taking, and that we per- 
mit the risk-takers to reap their 
natural reward—be it a prefit or 
a loss. 

The Premium to Be Paid 


The premium to be paid is the 
constant discharge of responsibil- 
ity by all of us—labor, manage- 
ment, professional people, elected 
and appointed government offi- 
cials, and consumers. One respon- 
sibility of all these -groups is to 
refrain from seeking, through 
legislative or collusive action, a 
privileged position at the expense 
of other groups. Another respon- 
sibility is to exert honest, con- 
scientious effort to improve pro- 
ductivity. It is only through in- 
creasing productivity that stand- 
ards of living can be raised for 
all Americans. 

Finally, it is peculiarly the re- 
sponsibility of labor leaders, gov- 
ernment officials and businessmen 
to be alert and keep on top of the 
facts. If we have an aecurate pic- 
ture of our economy and its needs, 
we shall not be retarded by nega- 
tive pessimism nor over-stimu- 
lated by exaggerated optimism. 
The result will be steadily-ex- 
panding economic abundance, 
with a minimum of fluctuations— 
in other words, “fair and warm- 
er” economic weather, with every 
American basking in the sunshine. 


Frank L. Walker Co. Opens 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat Curontcis) 


MARIETTA, Ohio—Frank L. 
Walker & Co. has been formed 
with offices in the Peop!es Bank 
Building, to engage in the securi- 
ties business. Officers are Carl F. 
Mead, Chairman of the Board; 
Frank L. Walker, President; Rob- 
ert J. Braden, Vice-President; 
Cecil J. Dye, Treasurer, and Hay- 
ward W. Strecker, Secretary. Mr. 
Walker was formerly with Hay- 
den, Miller & Co. 

Richard L. Walker, formerly 
with the Samuel & Engler Co., is 
also associated with the new firm. 


J. J. B. Hilliard Branch 


PADUCAH, Ky.—J. J. B. Hilli- 
ard & Son, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, have 
opened a branch office in the 





Guthrie Building uncer the man- 
agement of Oscar S FPrvant, Jr. 
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Two men can tighten high-strength bolts with a pneumatic impact wrench and a holding wrench. 


Steel going up... faster and quieter 


Modern city life can be hard on the human 
ear. But there is one form of assault by 
sound wave that now is heard less and 
less: the clatter of riveting, long the signal 
of new construction under way. 

Builders are turning to a quieter—and 
faster—way to put up steel. Instead of 
using rivets they assemble the steel struc- 
ture with bolts. 

While Bethlehem steel construction 
people were working on the technical 
problems involved in substituting bolts 
for rivets, Bethlehem fastener engineers 





BETHLEHEM 


developed the special extra-strong bolts 
that the new method called for. 

The advantages of bolted construction 
had immediate appeal. By far a majority 
of recent buildings put up by Bethlehem’s 
Fabricated Steel Construction Division 
have frameworks assembled with the new 
high-strength Bethlehem bolts. 

Here, as so often happens, the quiet 
way is the efficient way. People who live 
or work near where a building project is 
under way appreciate relief from the 
nerve-wracking din of riveting hammers. 


STEEL 


But architects and contractors have fur- 
ther reasons for liking the new method, 
because when high-strength bolts are used 
instead of rivets structural joints are 
stronger and the job moves along faster. 


Our newly-issued booklet, “High Strength 
Bolting for Structural Joints,” contains de- 
tailed information about this newer method of 
assembling fabricated steel. If you would like 
to have a copy, send your request to Room 1034, 
Publications Dept., Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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‘Text of Fulbright Bill to 


Regulate Unlisted Companies 


“hairman of Senate Banking and Currency Committee, in 
itroducing the measure, says it is designed to end a “double- 
tandard, which has neither logical foundation or reasonable 


basis.” Text of bill given herein. 


1 May 24, Senator J. W. Ful- 
ght (D., Ark.), and Chairman 
the Senate Banking and Cur- 
icy Committee, introduced a 


biit in the 
+ Senate to ex- 
tend the reg- 
ulations, ap- 


plying to com- 
panies with 
securities 
listed on a se- 
curities ex- 
change, to 
companies 





whose securi- 
ties are traded 
in the Over- 
the-Counter 
Market. In 
". W. Fulbright presenting the 
wm OAcrre Sen- 
r Fulbright made the following 
cement: 
Vr. President, I am introduc- 


. today a bill to amend the Se- 
ities and Exchange Act of 1934 


correct basic deficiencies in 
t Act which were repeatedly 
ed to the attention of the 


iking and Currency Committee 
ing its recent hearings upon the 
ck market. 
Today an investor in a com- 
y which has its stock listed 
d registered for trading on an 
change gets the following pro- 
ions: 
(1) Current information about 

financial condition of the 
‘ npany. 

(2) Information 
‘ able him to vote intelligently 
ym matters which are men- 
ned in proxy solicitations. 
(3) Information about trading 
officers. directors and large 
‘ <holders in the equity securi- 
s of the company. If these per- 
s seek to take advantage of 
side information by engaging in 
rt term trading, their profit 
‘iy be recovered by the corpo- 
ion. 
anvestors 


. 


necessary to 


in securities not 
ted on an exchange do not, 
e for a few minor exceptions, 
these protections. No matter 
large the corporation, how 
ly its stock is distributed, or 
‘w great the public interest in 
the disclosures I have men- 
ned need not be made unless 
corporation has stock listed 

a securities exchange. 
ihe bill I am introducing 
igned to end this ‘double- 
ndard, which has neither logi- 
foundation nor reasonable 

99 


1s 


‘he text of Senator Fulbright’s 
(S. 2054) follows: 


84th CONGRESS 
Ist Session 
S. 2054 
N THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
iMay 24 (legislative 
May 2), 1955 
Fulbright introduced the fol- 
ing bill: which was read twice 
d referred to the ‘Committee 
on Banking and Currency 


A BILL 
nend the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, as amended. 


day, 


se it enacted by the Senate and 
us2 of Revresentatives of the 
ted States of America in Con- 
s assembled, That section 12 
he Securities Exchange Act 
1'¥34, as amended, is hereby 
ended by adding thereto a new 
section (g) reading as follows 
‘l) Every issuer which is 
sed in interstate commerce r 
susiness affecting interstate 


(Zz) 


commerce, or the securities of 
which are regularly traded by use 
of the mails or any means or in- 
stumentality of interestate com- 
merce, shall file with the Com- 
mission, with respect to each of 
its securities not registered pur- 
suant to subsection (b), a regis- 
tration statement containing such 
information and documents as 
may be required in respect of an 
application to register a security 
pursuant to subsection (b), and 
such supplementary and periodic 
information, documents and re- 
ports as may be required pursu- 
ant to section 13 of this title in 
respect of a security so registered. 
Wether or not a_ registration 
s atement has been filed pursuant 
to this subsection, the provisions 
of sections 14 and 16 of this title 
shall apply with the same force 
and effect as if all the securities 
of any such issuer were registered 
pursuant to subsection (b). 

“(2) The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not apoly in respect 
of any security issued by— 

“(A) any issuer which has 
less than $5,000,000 in assets: 

“(B) any issuer all the secu- 
rities of which are held directly 
or indirectly by fewer than five 
hundred persons; 

“(C) any issuer all the secu- 


rities of which are exempted 
securities; 

“(D) any issuer which is a 
bank; 


“(E) any issuer organized and 
operated excl.s vely for reli- 
gious, educational. benevo ent, 
fraternal, charitable, or re- 
formatory purposes and not for 
pecuniary profit, and no part of 
the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual: or 

“(F) any issuer which is a 
savings and loan association, 
building and loan associat’on, 
cooperative bank. homestead as- 
sociation, or similar institution, 
if its accovnts are insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation or if it 
is a Federal savings and loan 
essociation or a member of a 
Federal Home Loan Bank. 


“(3) The provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply in re- 
spect to any issuer, security, 
transaction, or person which the 
Commission may be rules and 
regulations exempt, either uncon- 
ditionally or upon such terms and 
conditions as may appear to be 
necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the prote>- 
tion of investors, as not compre- 


hended within the purposes of 
this subsection. The Commiss on 
may so exempt any issuer, 


whether or not it is engaged in 
interstate commerce or in business 
affecting interstate commerce, if 
substantially all its securities are 
held within a single State. In re- 
spect of foreign issuers, considera- 
tions relevant to the granting of 
such exemptions may incluce the 
extent to which the provisions of 
this subsection are susceptible of 
entorcement with respect to such 
issuers, and the extent to which 
there may ‘exist a substantial in- 
terest in the securities of such 
issuers among investors located 
within the United States or any 
State. 

“(4) The rules and regulations 
of the Commission shall provide 
that an issuer may adopt in com- 
pliance with the registration and 
reporting requirements of this 
subsection information, documents 
and reports filed with the Com- 
mission under any statute and 
substantially equivalent to that 


required of an issuer having a se- 
curity registered pursuant to sub- 
section (b). 

“(5) This subsection shall re- 
main applicable in respect of any 
security registered hereunder un- 
til the Commission, upon its own 
motion or upon the application of 
such an issuer, by order cancels 
such registration. The Commis- 
sion shall enter such an order, 
subject to such terms and conii- 
tions as it may deem necessary to 
impose for the protection of in- 
vestors, if it finds, after eappro- 
priate notice and opportunity for 
hearing, that by reason of change 
of circumstances since the date of 
registraticn or otherwise the is- 
suer is not subject to this subsec- 
tion. 

“(6) The Commission, for the 
purposes of this title, may Ly rues 
and regulations define the phases 
‘less than $5,000,000 in assets’ and 
‘held directly or indirectly by 
fewer than five hundred persons, 
and any portion thereof. 


“(7) The Commission is directed 
to make a study of trading in se- 
curities on and off exchanges and 
of the feasibility and advisability 
ef adopting standards and proce- 
dures under which securities may 
or shall be admitted to or re- 
moved from trading on exchanges. 
The Commission shall report the 
results of its study and its recom- 
mendations to the Congress within 
two years after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection. Nothing 
in this subsection shall affect the 
authority given the Commission 
bv subsetion (b) of section 19 
of this title.” 


Sec. 2. The first two n7racrenhe 
of subsection (f) of section 12 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended, are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this section, any na- 
tioral securities exchange, upon 
application to and approval of 
such application by the Commis- 
sion and subject to the terms and 
conditions hereinafter set forth, 
(1) may continue unlisted tradi: g 
privileges to which a security wa 
been edmitted on such exchange 
prior to the effective date of sec- 
tion 12 (g) of this Act: or (2) may 
extend unlisted trading privileges 
to any security duly listed and 
registered on any other nation?! 
securities exchange, but such un- 
listed trading privileges shell con- 
tinue in effect only so long as 
such security shall remain listed 
and registered on envy other na- 
ties! i 

“No application pursuant to this 
subsection shall be approved un- 
less the Commission finds that the 
continuation or extension of un- 
listed trading privileges pursuant 
to such application is necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest 
or for the protection of investors. 
No application to extend unlisted 
trading privileges to any security 
pursuant to clause (2) of this sub- 
section shall be approved except 
after appropriate notice and op- 
portunity for hearing. No applica- 
tion to extend unlisted trading 
wrivileges to any securi‘y pursu- 
ant to clause (2) of this suosec- 
tion shall be approved unless the 
applicant exchange shell establish 
to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sion that there exists in the vicin- 
ity of such exchange sufficiently 
widespread public distribution of 
such security and sufficient public 
trading activity there'n to render 
the extension of unlisted trading 
privileges on such exchange 
thereto necessary or avoro>riete 
in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors. In the 
publication or making available 
for publication by any national 
securities exchange, or by ary 
person directly or indirectedl 
controlled by such exchange, cf 
auotations or transactions in se- 
curities made or effected upon 
such exchange, such exchange or 
cortrolled person shall clesrlv 
differentiate between auotetions 


eaniritinge ayrhan-a 


or transaction in listed securities, 
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Small 


Cities 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson discusses the status of small cities in connection 
wiih the H-Bomb. Says some day the “blackmailing” threats 
of use of the H-Bomb will be “called,” and many innocent 
citizens in large cities will be killed. This could result, he 
holds, in a continued movement of families into smaller com- 
munities. Forecasts that prices of stocks of companies with 
large assets in big ci.ies will decline, while real estate in small 
cities will rise. 


I am writing this from Room 
15T on the 15th floor of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria overlooking New 
York City. I have supplemented 
my fears by 
talks with 
leauing au- 
thorities. I am 
told that what 
I see from this 
wincow will 
sone day be 
destroyed; but 
it is very hard 
for me to ac- 
ccpt 


I Like All 
Cities 

I like small 
cities. This is 
nothing 
against large cities. Both have 
their us‘ fulness. In fact, large 
cities usually have some great na- 
tional aavantage, such as nearness 
to waterpower, like Buffalo or 
Minneapolis; or location at the 
junction of two rivers, like St. 
Louis, or at the out.et of a river, 
like New Orleans; or having a 
woncerful harbor, like New York. 
Nothing can prevent such for- 
tunately located cities frcm al- 
ways being great, even if vu ner- 
abie. but today I want to tell you 
why I like small cities. 

The H-Bovyb and guided mis- 
siles will postpone World War 
lil; but Scriptures teach that there 
will be at least one more war 
some cay; and it will be the worst 
one of ail. Just now, much is 
appearing in newspapers” and 
nm agazires regarc ing the prospects 
for peace. Civil Defense has never 
taken Lold; and it is very diffi- 
cult to interest people in it at 
present. It seems to me that Eng- 
land, France, and Russia are iuli- 
ing us to sleep with their “Big 
Four Ccnference.” 


Roger W Babson 


and avotzticons or tra -e 2 in 
securities for which unlisted trad 
ing privileges on such exchange 
have bee ccntinued or extended 
purs’ ant to this subsection. In the 
publication or making available 
tor purlicat‘on of such quotations 
or transactions otherwise than by 
ticker, such exchange or con- 
trolled person shall group under 
separate headings (A) quotations 
or transactions in listed securities, 
and (B) quotations or transactions 
in securities for which unlisted 
trading privileges on such ex- 
change have been cont nued or 
extended pursuaiut to tius sub- 
section.” 

Sec. 3 Subsection (e) of section 
7 of the Securities Exchinve Aci 
of 19°74, as amended. is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Any security of an issuer 
which is subject to subsection (7) 
of section 12 of this Act sholl be 
subject to the provisions of this 
section in the s*me manner as 
if the security were registered on 
a nationel securities exchange 
except thet sueh provisions shall 
not so apply in respect to any se- 
curities which the Board of Gov- 
erneors cf the Federal Reserve 
System may by rules and reg la- 
tions exclude from the opera‘ion 
ot this subsection, ei her un‘ ondi- 
tion>'ly or upon such terms and 
conditiors as may apperr to he 
re-essary or appropriate in the 
public interest, as noi comp.e- 
hended within its purpeses.” 

fec. 4. This Act sholl 
effective six months after the date 
of its enactment. 


hecame 


What About Uranium? 


Now speculators are crazy about 
uranium as an agent which will! 
be switched to peace uses and 
thus protect the United States 
from the H-Bomb. Without doubt 
uranium has many useful possi- 
bilities: but these Ciscussions will 
soon be forgotten as the American 
peop!e have very short memories. 
However, the wcr'd supply of 
uranium is very large and is well 
scattered throughout the leading 
nations and their possessions. 


Certainly, most nations will be 
making H-Bombs which can be 
used for ‘blackr ailing’ purposes 
and for attempting to get what 
they want without Wor!d War III. 
All the above will result in fur- 
t er inflation and continued high 
taxes. Some day one of these 
“blackmailing” threats may be 
“called” and some large cities will 
be bombed. Ten several million 
innoccnt citizens in these cities 
could be killed. 


Small Cities to Grow Rapidly 

All t*e above could result in a 
continued movement of families 
and incustries out of the large 
cities into the smaller communi- 
ties. These small cities—when lo- 
cated not too near a big city— 
s ou'd have a great future. Many 
young people will prefer to live 
in one of these smaller communi- 
ties, both from a safetv standpoint 
and also to profit by their growth. 

Decentralization of industries is 
also under way. Few manufac- 
turing vlants in the big cities are 
enlar ing within tose cities; they 
are bui.ding supplemental plants 
in smaller places. This factor of 
d: centralization will greatly ben- 
efit small communities. The big 
cities are getting more vulnerable 
to war dangers, labor troubles, 
and high costs. Corporations are 
fin.ing it easier to raise money 
for conital exnencitures in the 
small cities, rather than the large 
cities. In the end, bankers and 
investors cetermine locations. 


Real Estate Values 

I forecast that the prices of te 
stocks of companies with all their 
assets in big, vulnerable cities 
may decline; while those with 
their assets in small, safe cities 
may not. My beiief is that down- 
town real estate values in some 
of tne large cities may be at their 
peak, but that in the smaller cities 
suc real estate is still a purchase. 
In a.dition to the factors above, 
let me remind readers of the curse 
of the automobile and the down- 


town parking problem in large 
cities. Good roa‘s, however, are 


helping the small cities, which 
shculd profit by President Eisen- 
howers proposal for expending 
$101 billion for good roads. 

Wo kers in the smaller cities 
have a high character, are intelli- 
gent. and may give more thought 
to the ultimate consumer. Owing 
to the lower cost of living in the 
smaller c‘ties, there are fewer 
lebor trcubles where management 
is rcasonable. Labor has less turn- 
over in these smaller cities. To 
aveid the handicaps mentioned 
above, the large cities should get 
slitly behind the new Federal 
“Urban Redevelopment Program.” 


Robert Lipton Opens 


DENVER, Colo.—Robert Lipton 
has opered offices in the Empire 
Building to engage in a securities 
business. 
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At the Annual General Meeting of The Bowater Paper Cor- 
poration Limited, held on May 25th at Chester, England, the 
Chairman, Sir Eric V. Bowater, announced .a program for 
considerable expansion in the North American paper industry. 


It had been decided to install a new papermaking machine at 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation at Calhoun, Tennessee, 
as an addition to the two machines which successfully came into 
operation there in July 1954. The new machine is expected to 
be in production by September 1956, and it is hoped the mills’ 
output will reach 275,000 tons per year by 1957. In the lasi six 
weeks newsprint output from the present machines had risen 
from a rate of 145,000 tons per year to 160,000, and sulphate 
pulp output from 60,000 to 65,000 and Sir Eric recalled that the 
machines had recently broken an all-time world record for 
newsprint machines by operating at 2,100 feet a minute. 


Increasing newsprint demand had induced the Bowater ex- 
pansion in Tennessee, for the year 1954 again witnessed a slight 
but steady increase in consumption in the United States and the 
trend had continued into the current year to a remarkable 
extent; during the first quarter of 1955 it represented a rise of 
744 per cent compared with the corresponding quarter of the 
previous year. These increases indicate a continuance of an 
extremely buoyant newsprint market, which has been a feature 
of the post-war era. As demand and supply are finely balanced, 
and might, in the absence of new productive capacity again get 
out of hand, as it did a few years back, Bowaters are seeking 
to anticipate requirements by installing this third machine. 

The Tennessee developments are being financed entirely in 
North America, in which connection Morgan Stanley & Co., 
are again acting for Bowaters. The same group of United States 
insurance companies who subscribed for the outstanding 4% 
per cent First Mortgage Bonds have indicated their intention 
to subscribe for a further $15,000,000 in the form of 44% per cent 
Series B Bonds and a group of American bankers, again headed 
by J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, for $5,000,000 of 314 
per cent Serial Notes. The balance of the additional finance, 
$5,000,000, will be subscribed by The Bowater Corporation of 
North America, the owners of the whole of the equity capital 
of Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation. 


“IT am confident” said Sir Eric, “that the production of news- 
print of the Tennessee Mills will, by 1957, have achieved a level 
of 275,000 tons per annum and that the additional output will 
be readily absorbed by existing customers of the Corporation in 














SIR ERIC BOWATER SPEAKING AT TH: ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION Limiity 


“The stren oth of a free Press depends ultimately upon 
the paper resources of the printing presses—that is to 


say, upon a regular and sufficient supply of newsprint” 


the United States. Many have already intimated their inicntion 
of increasing their existing contracts, the vast majority of which, 
as you know, run for long terms of years.” 


“The paper maker” Sir Eric continued, “‘has a high obligatic 
in a democracy, for the spoken word ts not enough to maintaii 
free discussion in modern times. A free Press is also essentia!, 
and the strength of a free Press depends ultimately upon the 
paper resources of the printing presses—that is to say, upon @ 
regular and sufficient, might I say abundant, supply oi news: 
print.” 


Production at the Corporation’s Canadian mills at Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, reached the highest level yet recordec. 
There is to be a further speeding up in operations, the instalia- 
tion of four additional woodpulp grinders, the further develop- 
ment of the high-yield sulphite pulping process and, to cope 
with this expanded production, a new 6,000-kilowatt steam 
turbine is being installed. 


A new company, The Bowater Power Company, has been 
formed to iake over and operate the Deer Lake hydro-electric 
power station near Corner Brook, the new power company 
having acquired the hydro-electric assets from the Corner 
Brook Company for the sum of $34,000,000, payable partly in 
cash and the balance in shares of the power company, creditec 
as fully paid. The cash to enable the power company to carry 
out this arrangement has been raised by means of an issue b 
that company of $15,500,000 334 per cent First Mortgage Bonds 
and $4,000,000 314 per cent Serial Notes. 


The cash received by the Corner Brook company, Bowater’s 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, has been applied by tha‘ 
company in redeeming the whole of its funded indebtedness, and 
it stands today entirely free of any form of funded debt. The 
company has no immediate intention of making any further 
public offering of securities, for the important production de- 
velopments under contemplation will be financed entirely ©: 
of its own resources. 


Sir Eric revealed further details of the Corporation’s master 
plan for the English mills and factories near London anc 
Liverpool, including four new paper machines which are to be 
installed during the next five vears, thereby adding 225,000 tons 
a year to the capacity of Bowaters’ English mills. The total cos‘ 
of all developments to British plants will be around 25 millior 
pounds sterling, most of which the Corporation will provide 
from its own financial resources. 


A final dividend of 15 per cent was recommended on the 
Ordinarv capital of The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited, 
which, with the interim dividend of 744 per cent paid las‘ 
October, totalled 224% per cent for the 15-month accounting 
period—equivalent to an annual rate of 18 per cent, compare: 
with 16 per cent for the previous year. 


Bowaters’ program for the future (which involves in England 
alone a $75,000,000 development plan) provides for the 

50 per cent expansion of the most modern newsprint and 

pulp mills in the world—Bowaters’ Tennessee Mills at Calhoun, 
Tennessee. In the Fall of 1956 a third giant newsprint machine 
will come into operation there to boost production of newsprin: 
now running at the rate of 160,000 tons per annum. 


The Bowater Organization — 


United States of America - Great Britain - 


Canada - Australia - 


South Africa 


Republic oflreland . Norway - Sweden 





Copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater 
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Chairman of the Corporation, are available on application to 
the Secretary, The Bowater Corporation of North America Ltd., 1980 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 25, Quebec 
EE 
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THE MARKET... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 











The suspense of where- 
from-here? continued in the 
stock market this week and 
despite some indications and 
even more wide expectations 
that there was enough new 
impetus to push into new high 
ground, it wasn’t one of the 
accomplishments of May. The 
new-found strength in the air- 
crafts gave way to irregu- 
larity and turned the general 
list ragged both to end one 
month and start off a new 
one. 

A measure of the backing 
and filling that has kept the 
market in a stalernate for 
nearly five weeks was that 
the May changes in the indus- 
trial and rail averages were 
the smallest for any month 
this year. Both posted frac- 
tional losses for the month 
which made, for both, the sec- 
ond monthly minus signs seen 
in 1955. By contrast, the in- 
dustrials had had an April 
improvement of nearly 16 
points and the rails more than 
10 points. In the course of 
this far more powerful action, 
both indices posted their 
peaks on April 26 but have 
shown little sustained deci- 
Sive action since. 


te 


Utilities Falter 

For the utilities, the picture 
was a bit more grim, and has 
been for some time. This in- 
vestment end of the list, as 
measured by the average, has 
faltered on successive tries to 
penetrate to new high terri- 
tory. Even when the other 
averages were doing so in 
April, the utilities failed after 
coming within pennies of the 
mark. Their peak for the bull 
swing is now an aging accom- 
plishment of early February. 
The utility achievement for 
May was the largest loss of 
any month this year, a shade 
over a full point. For this 
average, too, it was the sec- 
ond monthly loss during the 
year. 

Renegotiation fears and 
profit-taking were credited 
with upsetting the plane 
makers. The rally they had 
started nearly two weeks ago 
fizzled out rather rapidly as 
a result. There was little 
urgency to it and although a 
few such as Boeing and 
Northrop did appear among 
the most-active issues, it was 
largely because of the disin- 
terest elsewhere rather than 
because of heavy liquidation. 
One Northrop appearance, 
for instance, was made on a 
less than 14,000-share turn- 
over. 

Metal shares overall went 
in for some divergent action 


that had little unanimity to it. 
International Nickel con- 
tinued to forge into new high 
ground and narrowed to less 
than 10 points the gap to go 
to exceed its historic high of 
1937 when it sold almost at 
80. It is one of the few of the 
so-called bellwether issues 
that hasn’t participated in the 
stock split fad of recent years. 
Its last capital change was a 
6-for-1 division back in the 
1929. Woodward Iron was one 
of the specialties that proved 
something of a feature on 
strength but without seriously 
challenging its previous high 
of the year which, inciden- 
tally, represented a_ better 
than doubling in value since 
its 2-for-1 split in 1947. At 
current levels it is in all-time 
high ground. 

Kaiser Aluminum had some 
sick moments with rather 
drastic sags on arcs running a 
handful of points for a day’s 
work. It was not the general 
picture of the aluminum 
shares, however, because 
Alcoa was able to make in- 
dependent progress in con- 
trast with Kaiser’s easiness, 
and Reynolds Metals toyed 
with its new high on rather 
restricted price moves. Steels 
were reasonably steady but 
somewhat quiet. In the cop- 
pers, Anaconda stood its 
ground well but Kennecott 
moved a bit widely and had 
its soft moments. 


Rails were one of the 
brighter sections, holding 
their positions with some in- 
dependence and even trying 
to start a rally going when 
easiness was prevalent else- 
where. But it was a quiet per- 
formance on the whole, with 
even such a bellwether as 
Atchison occasionally not 
even bothering to appear in 
a day’s trading, although it 
is one of the components of 
the average. Missouri Pacific 
was the sprinter in the car- 
riers, occasionally swinging 
over a range of half a dozen 
points in a matter of hours 
but meeting good support as 
it dipped into losing territory 
by a sizable margin. This pre- 
ferred stock, which once sold 
for pennies when the reorgan- 
ization commenced and which 
sold as low as $3.25 when it 
returned to listed trading in 
1949, now seems firmly en- 
trenched above the $100 line 
as the end of the last major 
rail reorganization still under- 
way appears imminent. 


Some Bright Spots 


For the other major groups 
the general pattern was des- 
ultory price action by most 
with here and there a feature 
to keep it from being a com- 
pletely drab affair. Honolulu 
was able to impart a bit of 






interest to the quiet oil group 
by some sharp runups. Capi- 
tal Airlines was the bright 
spot in a dull air transport 
section, also pushing into new 
high ground. American To- 
bacco was the spotlight offer- 
ing of the cigaret companies 
but on somewhat wider losses 
than was the rule for the 
group generally. In a lack- 
lustre radio-television divi- 
sion the leading role was that 
of Radio Corp. which rushed 
into new high ground on some 
unusually spirited bidding. In 
the high-priced issues the rule 
was some easiness with Inter- 
national Business Machines 
persisting in the losing col- 
umn; and U. S. Gypsum was 
well off its year’s high and 
also inclined to sag. ; 
Motors Nervous 

Trading in the motor shares 
was obviously nervous as the 
battle of the labor union with 
management for a guaranteed 
annual wage bypassed the 
listed stocks and seemed at 
the moment to be centering 
on Ford. That Chrysler’s con- 
tract runs to August, which 
would give the company an 
important sales lift at least 
momentarily if a strike is 
called, was of little help 
marketwise. The price moves 
both of Chrysler and General 
Motors showed little convic- 
tion since any union improve- 
ments won will assuredly be- 
come the industry pattern 
eventually. 


All the talk of the “tradi- 
tional summer rally” as well 
as the culling through the list 
for the seasonally-favored is- 
sues that normally do well in 
the hot weather did little as 
a market influence. For the 
former point, the fact is that 
June has been something of a 
standoff month with as many 
declines as advances over the 
years. That many a summer 
rally had started in the month 
hasn’t been enough to con- 
vince too many of the present 
skeptics. Both the odd-lot and 
the listed turnover have been 
running at lower levels than 
the year’s norm up to here. 
The seasonally-popular issues 
were lolling mostly a shade 
below their year’s highs 
which, apparently, was good 
enough until the market dem- 
onstrates that it can move 
higher with gusto. So far it 
has shown only that the sum- 
mer doldrums can arrive a bit 
early this year. 

The issues that have been 
dominating the new highs 
list have been largely a wide- 
ly assorted string. Atlas Tack, 
United Carr Fastener, Pitney, 
Bowes, Hertz Corp., Vick 
Chemical, and Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper, for which a 
stock split is being talked, are 
illustrative of the diverse ele- 
ments that have been making 
the progress. 


[The views exnressed in this 


article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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NSTA Notes 


NSTA 1955 ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 





1. M. Wakeiey 


Harold B. Smith, Pershing & Co., New York City, Chairman 
of the National Advertising Committee of the National Security 
Traders Association, Inc., announces the appointment of the local 
affiliate Chairmen to the 1955 Advertising Committee. 


Assisting Mr. Smith as Vice-Chairmen of the Advertising 
Committee are Lex Jolley, The Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga., and Thompson M. Wakeley, A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Harold B. Smith 


Lex Jolley 


NSTA 1955 ADVERTISING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
ALABAMA SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION: James S. Crow, First National 
Bank of Birmingham, Pirst Avenue & 20th Street, Birmingham, Alabama. 
BALTIMORE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: Charles Bodie, Stein Bros. & 
Boyce, 6 8S. Calvert Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

BOND CLUB OF LOUISVILLE: Hector W. Bohnert, The Bankers Bond Co., Inc., 
Kentucky Home Life Blidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

BOND CLUB OF SYRACUSE: Edward J. Smith, Smith, Bishop & Co., State Tower 
Bidg., Syracuse 2, New York. 

CINCINNATI STOCK & BOND CLUB: Harry J. Hudepoh!, Westheimer and Com- 
pany, 326 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

DALLAS SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION: John L. Canavan, Rauscher, Pierce 
& Co., Inc., Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

ARIZONA ASSOCIATION OF SECURITY DEALERS: Joseph E. Refsnes. Refsnes, 
Ely, Beck & Co., 112 W. Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


BOND CLUB OF DENVER: Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., First National 
Bank Bidg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


BOND CLUB OF CHICAGO: Fred J. Rahn, The Illinois Co., 231 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ilinois. 

BOSTON SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: James R. Duffy, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, 24 Federa)] Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

CLEVELAND SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: Martin J. Long, The Pirst 


Cleveland Co., National City Bank Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
FLORIDA SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION: George M. McCleary, McCleary & 
Co., Inc., 556 Central Avenue, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
GEORGIA SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION: James B. Dean, J. W. Tindall & 
Company, Citizens & Southern Bidg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

KANSAS CITY SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: Russell E. Sparks, 
Hutton & Company, 121 W. 10th Street. Kansas City 5, Missouri. 
SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT & MICHIGAN: Viilliam P. 

Pahnestock & Co., 75 Pear! Street, Hartford 3, Connecticut. 

SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES: John C. Hecht, 
Dempsey, Tegeler & Co., 210 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles 4, California 
NASHVILLE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: William Nelson I, Clark, 
Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc., 315 Pourth Avenue, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


E. FP. 


Jr., 


PITTSBURGH SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: H. Sheldon Parker, Kay, 
Richards & Co., Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA: Lewis P. Jacoby, 


Thayer, Baker & Co., Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

MEMPHIS SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION: Edward F. Thompson, Union 
Planters National Bank, 69 Madison Avenue, Memphis 1, Tennessee 

SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT & MICHIGAN: Viilliam P. 
Brown, Baker, Simonds & Co., Buhl Bidg., Detroit 26, Michigan. 

SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PORTLAND: Dan V. Bailey, 
Marshall, U. S. National Bank Bidg., Portiand 4, Oregon. 

NEW ORLEANS SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: Arthur J. Keenan, St. Denis 
J. Villere & Co., National Bank Commerce Bidg., New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 

SAN FRANCISCO SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: Walter C. Gorey, Walter 
Cc. Gorey Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco, California. 

SEATTLE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: John I. Rohde, John R. Lewis, 
Inc., 1000 Second Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington. 

THE SECURITY DEALERS OF THE CAROLINAS: Edgar M. Norris, South Carolina 
National Bank Bidg., Greenville, South Carolina. 

UTAH SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION: A. Payne Kibbe, A. P. Kibbe & Co., 
42 W. Broadway, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

SECURITY TRADERS CLUB OF ST.:LOUIS: Ralph Deppe, Edward D. Jones & Co., 
300 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 

TWIN CITY SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION: Oscar M. Bergman, Allison- 
Williams Company, Northwestern Bank Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

THE WICHITA BOND TRADERS CLUB: Don H. Alidritt, Mid-Continent Securities 


Company, Inc., Central Bldg., Wichita 2, Kansas. 
SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Security Traders Association of New York, Inc. (STANY) 
final Bowling League standing as of May 19, 1955 are as follows: 


Poster & 


Team— Points 
Donadio (Capt.), Hunter, Fredericks, DeMaye, Saijas, Kelly 54 
Growney (Capt.), Alexander, Eiger, Valentine, Burian,Craig 47 
Manson (Capt.), Jacobs Siegel, Topol, Frankel, Tisch_----- 44 
Klein (Capt.), Rappa, Farrell, Voccolli, Strauss, Cohen__--_-- 42 
Mewing (Capt.), Define, Gavin, Montanye, Bradley, Huff... 40 
Bean (Capt.), Meyer, Bies, Pollack, Lienhardt, Weiler_-_-__- 40 


Leone (Capt.), Nieman, O’Mara, Forbes, Greenberg, Murphy 39 


Krisam (Capt.), Clemence, Gronick, Stevenson, Weissman, 
IIIS unt oa cnerintnlmesnieintinn ts sndnalap she ethabiidnasimatineideitibe a 35 


Meyer (Capt.), Murphy, Frankel, Swenson, Dawson-Smith 
Kuehner 


Kaiser (Capt.), Hunt, Werkmeister, McGovan, 
ee ee Oe er ee ee 


Barker (Capt.), Brown, Corby, Weseman, Whiting, Fitz- 
BERNER sccncocdadanedtnsinbadbbnocenasscoasenssence 28 


Serlen (Capt.), Rogers, Krumholz, Wechsler, Gerstein, Gold 
200 POINT CLUB 5 POINT CLUB 


Kullman, 


Hoy Meyer _-_------ 205 Mike Growney 
Walt. Meyer __-.---- 204 
John DeMaye --_---- 203 
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“COLOR TV: WELL UNDER WAY 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 


GENERAL SARNOFF POINTS TO INCREASE OF COLOR TV SHOWS AND HOME RECEIVERS 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF RCA STOCKHOLDERS, May 3, 1955. Approximately 1,100 attended. 


POLIO RESEARCH AIDED BY 
RCA ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


An RCA electron microscope, capable of magni- 
fying up to 300,000 times, played an important 
role in the research that produced the new polio 
vaccine. It was the electron microscope that 
enabled man to see and to photograph the polio 
virus for the first time. Introduced 15 years ago 
b; RCA, the eleetron microscope has become a 
vital tool of research. Today, more than 500 
RCA electron microscopes are in use throughout 
the world—in imdustry, science and medicine. 





' 


NEW RCA AIRBORNE RADAR 
“SEES WEATHER MILES AWAY 


Aircraft pilots can now keep informed of weather 
conditions as far ahead as 150 miles. This is ac- 
complished while in flight by means of new RCA 
airborne radar, which enables commercial air- 
lines to plan flights with greater precision and 
passenger comfort. The equipment also reveals 
surface features such as lakes and mountains... 
even when visibility is limited. Airborne radar 
is another RCA contribution to safer, more de- 
pendable commercial aviation. 


. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 








NEW YORK, N.Y.—In a statement at RCA’s 36th 
annual meeting of stockholders, Brig. General 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, emphasized 
the approaching maturity of color television. He 
said he firmly believed “Color Television will 
break through and be well under way before 
Christmas of the present year.’’ He stated that 
NBC—a service of RCA—is at the forefront of 
color TV programming. NBC plans for autumn 
1955 include colorcasts of a new dramatic series 
featuring the greatest classics of all time. Color 
“Spectaculars” will be continued, and other 
major color shows are planned, including several 
football games. 

RCA color receivers equipped with the 21-inch 
color tube were placed on the market in Decem- 
ber, 1954. Results have been highly successful. 
Facilities have been set up for large-scale produc- 
tion, and the RCA television tube manufacturing 
plant at Lancaster, Pa., is being expanded to 
produce more than 30,000 tubes a month. 


How many parts inan RCA color TV set? 


| 











Victor color TV set, and 600 suppliers provide these 
components. 
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A Review of the Steel 
Industry’s Progress 


By MAX D. 
Vice-President, 


Execu ive 


HOWELL* 


American Iron and Steel institute 
American Iron and Stee! Institute executive, in pointing out 
‘ecent progress and expansion of the industry, says there is a 
strong possibility of further increase in capacity in the near 
‘uture. Forecasts a bright future for the industry, which, in 
‘eveloping new uses and markets for its products, has created 
n expanding consumer demand. This consumer demand, he 


eniends, is resulting in more 


stakiity in the industiy, 2ided 


by vast progress of engineering and scient.fic research. 


>» of the most significant de- 
* 'topments of recent times is the 


*ning recognition of steel’s 
} dershi» ‘~ the economic expan- 
$ which 
Tt) Tia@esvai 
J been ex- 
} “encing for 
F least 15 
here was a 
c _ just be- 
| World 
\ IT, when 


u ateu i 
} »phets 
called our in- 
dustry over- 
« inded, and 
various critics 
f ed to 
think of it as 
old inausnry with a steadily 
ining rate of growth. In 1955, 
yme aware of the facts fails 
ibserve steel’s dynamic posi- 
among the great growth in- 
‘ies—-along with electronics 
chemicals, and the remark- 
developments now in sigut 
he many economic applica- 
3 of atomic energy. 
zily important is the relative 
lity that has come into the 
cations of the industry as the 
of its long-term work in 
loping products for consum- 


Max D. Howell 


amen He ne AK 


Fs 
4 
1 
« 
C soods markets. The consumer- 
¢ capital goods mix in our steel 
} iuction—and the new uses and 
+p iications of steel—have been a 
p' ime factor in the emergence of 
{ industry from its old-time 
4 » t-or-famine status. 

ae industry’s success in devel- 


« ig new uses and markets for 
$ is evidenced statistically in 
1 expanding steel consumption 
§ easured on a per capita basis. 
\1 w this factor against the large 
} »ulation increases thet pro- 
j -d trends now indicate, and 
3 see its import alike for the 
ecouomic future of our industry 
é the rising standard of living 
© «all Americans. 

‘the highly competitive condi- 
fins under which steel is made 
and marketed in this country have 
u' doubtedly been spurring the 
iidustry’s steady growth and 


progress. Between 1939 and 1955 
the number of companies produc- 
ing ingot steel rose from 73 to 84, 
while the number with capacities 
ei a million tons or more rose 
from 11 to 19, an increase of over 
70%. Several of the rewcomers 
to steel production in this period 
now rank among the top 30 com- 
panies, with capacities of half a 
miilion tons or more. 

Competition in our industry 
reaches across a wide geographic 
arca. Steel is now made in com- 
munities from the Great Lakes 
to tne Gulf, from the Atlentic to 
the Pacific. The 84 steelmaking 
companies of 1955 onerate p'ants 
in 118 communities in 27 states. 
The industrv’s invot steel ovtout 
is tinished for ultimate marke*s 
by some 255 comnranies’ with 
plants in 270 communities of 31 
states. 

The advances of the industry 
gre nowhere more evident than in 
the steady improvement effected 
both in the working conditions in 
its plants, and in the increased 
earnings paid its employees. 





*An addres« by Mr. Howe'l at the 3rd 
Aanual Meeting of the Amer'can ton 
and Steel Institute, New York City, May 
26, 1955. 





Technolog:.cal Improvements 

Technological improvements 
have not only eliminated much of 
the hard labor that once used to 
be a natural part of the making 
of steel, but they have also im- 
proved the working environment 
And steel has maintained its posi- 
tion as one of the high-wage in- 
dustries of the country. ‘The 
progress of the industry is fully 
snared by its employees. 

In appraising these achieve- 
ments, add the backdrop of un- 
certainty and pessimism that pre- 
vailed a year ago in many quar- 
ters outside our industry. Then 
the progress becomes even more 
impressive. In the first half of 
luas year the proauction probably 
will exceed 57 million tons. If the 
high rate of output continues un- 
changed through the last half of 
this year, the total production for 
1955 will be over 114 million tons, 


a new annual record. This vro- 
duction would represent 91% of 
the present rated capacity. 


The present situation demands 
a high order of industrial s.a.e>- 
manship—and much courage, skill, 
foresight and enlightment. We 
have such men at the heads of the 
steel companies. They are alert 
and competent. They deserve in- 
creased recognition for their o t- 
standing accomplishments. 

The industrys capital invest- 
ment requirements are very 
heavy. Notwithstanding the in- 
creases in ingot capacity fiom 99 
million tons in 1950 to nearly 126 
million tons at the beginning of 
this year, the industry is faced 
with the possibility of a further 
substantial increase in the near 
future. Moreover, a most trying 
problem is the fact that, due to 
increased construction costs, de- 
preciation reserves are insuffi- 
cient to provide for replacement 
in kind of existing capacity. The 
Federal tax laws have recognized 
this problem in a temporary man- 
ner with “accelerated amortiza- 
tion” but there is still need for 
a more realistic and permanent 
solution on the part of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Another essential contribution 
of the steel industry is its con- 
tinuing effort to give the armed 
services and other pertinent Gov- 
ernment departments a working 
familiarity with the most modern 
technical procedures for produc- 
ing all types of steel products as 
they may be needed for defense 
weapons. Both the companies and 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
are contributing to this. program. 

The armed forces are faced with 
a constantly changing set of re- 
quirements for steel products for 
war purposes. The steel industry 
is constantly improving and 
changing its facilities to meet the 
requirements of its peacetime cus- 
tomers. To the extent that the 
armed forces can maintain co- 
ordination with the developments 
of industry, the problem of war 
mobilization will have a practical 
solution, expeditiously and eco- 
nomically. 

The armed forces also require a 
good background understanding 
of the services that the companies 
have available, as well as a con- 
cept of the breadth and depth of 
the cooperative work of the com- 


mittees of American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 
The record of recent years 


shows that, through the coopera- 
tion of iis members, the Institute 
has made many significant con- 
tributions in a wide variety of ac- 
tivities. 

For example, the _ technical 
committees ot the Institute nave 
a long list of worthwhile achieve- 
ments—such as the development 
of National Emergency steels, the 
aeveiopment of boron s.eels, the 
development of the hardenability 
method of specifying alloy steels, 
tse use of tantalum in place of 
columbium, the aevelopment of a 
high manganese stainless steel, 
the finding of substitutes for palm 
oil, and the creation of metaods 
ior recovering manganese. These 
are only a few of the many ac- 
complishments. Steel consumers 
as well as steel producers have 
benefited. 

We have done much work in 
the physical chemistry of steel- 
making. Out of that work has 
come a new theory of slacs aid 
a new understanding of what 
happens between slag and netal 
as the steelmaking process pro- 
ceeds. Because of it, open hearih 
efiiciencies are slightly higaer 
and we hope that in the future 
greater improvements will be 
made. But the most important 
thing about this research is that 
it is building a new science of 
metallurgy which is really chem- 
istry at high temperatures. 

With other research, we are 
trying to develop new refractories 
for blast furnaces and steelmaking 
furnaces, and to improve the sci- 
ence of geophysics. 

I do not want to overburden 
you, but I cannot help calling 
your attention to the cooperative 
effort in which we are engaged 
with the Department of Defense 
in the simplification of Govern- 
ment specifications for steel. We 
have written three handbooks 
which have been published, and 
have submitted 18 fundamental 
specifications for 18 basic steel 
products. It is expected that these 
specifications will replace many 
times that number of specifica- 
tions now current. 

The hardbooks also have been 
adopted by the Caradian Govern- 
ment and are being considered by 
the British. 

The product manuals—compiled 
end produced by the _ Institute 
committees—are used all over the 
world. Much progress has been 
made recently to increase the use- 
fulness of these booklets. About 
eight new manuals have been 
issved recently. Others are in the 
process of being revised. Among 


the manuals newly brought out 
ere two newcomers which are 
likely to be very informative. 


These two additions cover high 
strength low alloy steel, and tool 
steel. 

Among other accomnpl's»ments, 
we have published, at the sugges- 


tion of the Department of De- 
fense, a manual which lists all 
auxiliary furnace equipment in 


basic open hearth furnace plants. 
In the event of an enemy attack 
and consequent destruction, a 
knowledge of plants with similar 
facilities to those destroyed will 
enable early restoration through 
the use of maintenace sp*res of 
similar dimensions and capacities 
from other plants. 

We published en Industrial De- 
fense Plenning Menual which has 
been well received. The Institute 
published this for the Business 
and Defense Services Administra- 
tion of the Departmert of Com- 
merce. It was prepared by rep- 
resentatives of the various steel 
companies acting as a task group 
of the Steel Products Industry 
Advisory Committee. 


It may be called a blueprint to 
help companies develop or¢aniza- 


tions which will reduce the Ioss 
of life and help minimize the 
damage in the event of enemy 


attack. More than that, the book 
goes on to show how plants can 
be cleared and put back into ac- 
tion after the attack is over. The 
manual has created so murh in- 
terest that an additional printing 
has been requested. 
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In. other fields, apart from the 
technical realm, we find impor- 
tant objectives being attained. 

Wuring the year 1954 the Com- 
mittee on Manufacturing Prob- 
lems augmented its meetings and 
asScussion periods by visits to sev- 
eral major steel plants. Only two 
meetings were held in the offices 
of the institute and in both those 
meevings the subjects of discus.ion 
inc:uaed new processes and 
equipment, the continuous mark- 
ing for the identification of steel, 
stream pollution abatement and 
air pollution abatement. All other 
meetings were held at steel plants 
in order that the members of the 
committee could see at first hand 
the actual equipment ard opera- 
tions which had been under dis- 
cussion. 


A True Record of Employee 


Safety 
One of the really big achieve- 
ments in the iron and steel in- 


dustry is its fi e record for em- 
ployee safety. The steel industry 
was among the first, and per.ads 
the first, to have an organized 
cafety program. It has been one 
of the safest of all indus res frr 
meny years. The accident !:a.e was 
reduced during 1954 to the best 
point ever attained in the long 
history cf our irdustry. This re- 
sult was att2zined larve'y through 
the work of the Ccemmittee or 
Safety of the Institu’e and the 
wholehearted cooneration and 
well organized e‘forts of each in- 
dividval company in ovr ind'stry 

In connection with this subject 
it is a pleasure to report that the 
safety statistics of the Institute 
have been acopted as the official 


figures of the National Safety 
Council. This is fine recognition 


of the Institute’s high statistical 
standards. 

Last October, at the suggestion 
of the Industriol Relations Com- 
mittee, and with the ap»vroval of 
the Board of Directors of the In- 
stitute, a five-man delegation was 
sent to represent the United 
States employers in the steel in- 
dustry at the International Labor 
Organization iron and steel c>m- 
mittee meeting held in Geneva, 
Switzerlard. The delegation pre- 
pared and distributed at the meet- 
ing a statement concerning human 
relations in the iron ard steel in- 
dustry of the United States. 

We thought it was wise to help 
strengthen the turn-out of the 
free nations. The wisdom of this 
decision was confirmed at the 
meeting. We hope to participate 
again in the next meeting. 

There is always somet ivg rew 
and interesting in the public re- 
latinns work of the Institute 

If you attended the special pub- 
lic relations session, he!d vester- 
day afternoon, you learned the 
results of a recent opinion poll 
showing what people think about 
the steel industry. We are well 
regarded in some respects but in 
other matters this industry faces 
the necessity of gaining wider 
public understending. 

There have been numerous out- 
standing public relations accom- 
plishments by individual steel 
companies during the 
For example, one very worth- 
while trend finds steel companies 
contributing toward the advance- 
ment of our civilization by givin” 
increased financial support to 
higher education. Many colleves 
pre receiving unrestricted furds 
from some of the companies. In 
addition, there are other forms of 
financial support from other com- 
panies. This is a most eratifvine 
trend—a significant manifestation 
of managements awareness of the 
full breadth of corporate respon- 
sibility. 


Progress in Industry-Education 
Cooperation 


Our progress in the field of in- 
Custry-education coopera ion has 
been consistent. As an example, 
the education department of o r 
public relations counsel has 
joined hands with individual ste>|! 
companies to he'p schools ard 
universities from various parts of 


past year. 


the country conduct ten commu- 
lincY teavu.Ces 5.UiKoi.0)5 UUring 
l..e€ Suluimer O1 love. 


cuueng the susetute’s many 
puvisc relations aciivilies, tme 
b- UisOllIOuw UL wae wau_ uo lron- 


Wvuras Meslorailon tia, ven very 
succesSiul. Uur 19-1. ie Motion 
PaCiure, wWiich is ui COlur and 
WiiiCii Gescrives the ie .onstruc- 
un at causns, reccaveu last 
L.uilth une Guicent meei Award as 
Lue DESL film Oi: 1-92 In tne his~ 
lu. Y aii wilbgltcapuy Cacegory at 
tuc Goigen Ke. ces.ivai spom- 
so.ea a.tuaily by the rum Coun- 
c.-l of America. 

aecit wi asew York City an in- 
teresting exhibit \.as heia on tne 
susjyeci, “How to anvest.” This 
SiUW Was Uesigned 10 promote a 
\Wiuer Uncerstauding o1 tae im- 
porviant roie o1 tne u.vestor in our 
ecou.omy. The iron asa steei in- 
Gusuty parucipaceu io this show 
througn the institute. 

si) ws.Olacr ite.a, we find prog- 
ress beé.ng i ace in .mprcev.ing tne 
aiiSlacuce§S Srcaclolics. we are ai- 
roacy weil »xnown for tne scope 
tissu Quality Of Our statistics, but 
Ss.iil we ure trying to improve 
them. Thioug. tue coope.alive 
«.10rts of the Committee on Sta- 
lis.icSs and tne reporti. g member 
cOmpames, t..e Insvuutes statisti- 
cai s.aff was abie w publish the 
Annual Statistical Re;ort two 
months in advance of prev.ous 
years. It was mailed lust week. 

ine new booklet, entitled 
“Charting Steel’s Progress,’ has 
received a veiy favoiable recep- 
tion. ‘Lhis is a coilection of charts 
and statistics showing some of 
the significant inier-relationships 
between the steel industry and 
otner industries. it is based 
largely upon material appearing 
in the Annual Statistical Report. 
it was prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Sta- 
lastics in coopercrion with the 
Committee on Commercial Re- 
search and the Co.nmittee on 
Fublic Relations. 

In the limited time remaining, 
it is not practical to cover the 
activities of all our committees; 
however, I would like to make 
reference to one or two more ac- 
tivities. 

ihe Committee on Foreign 
Trade has been following the ac- 
tions of the Administration in 
connection with improving our 
foreign trade relations. As you 
al know, this is a very active 
subject. The committee has 
worked with the Depariment of 
Commerce in deve’oping a quar- 
terly statistical bulletin which 
will review significant aspects of 
the production, distribution and 
consumption cf iron and _ steel 
products and of steelmaking raw 
materials throughout the world. 
This bulletin will make impor- 
tant information readily avail- 
able to the various governmental 
departments and to _ industry, 
promptly and in reliable form. 
The first issue of this bulletin 
was released by the Department 
recent!v, and copies of it are 
available at the desk in the lobby 


for those of you who are inter- 
ested. 


Recently our Committee on 
Foreign Trade was requested by 
the State Departnm ent to designate 
an experienced steelman to rep- 
resent the United States at the 
semi-annual meeting of the steel 
division of the Economic Council 
for Europe to be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Although this re- 
quest required action over a 
weekend, we were able to desig- 
nate a man who was available and 
acceptable to the State Depart- 
ment. We have reason to believe 
that a continued participation in 
these meetings may develop, 
which might serve to improve our 
contact with the steel industry 
in other countries. 


The committees on building 
codes, steel pipe. reinforcing steel, 
welded wire fabric, conduit and 
stainless steel are all active and 
making progress in their various 
fields. 


These davs we see and hear 


much about light gage steel con- 
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struction, panel wall construction, 
open deck parking garages, and 
the use of steel in o-.2e-story 
school buiidings. In the develi- 
opment of all these markeis for 
steel, the Committee on Building 
Codes has done important back- 
ground work. 


The use of exterior metal panels 
for covering or enclosing office 
buildings is setting a new siand- 
ard for architectural beauty in 
modern building design, and has 
come about largely as the direct 
result of educational work done 
by this committee with code writ- 
ing authorities. 


Use of stainless steel and coated 


steel panels for exterior walls 
speeds construction time and ef- 
fects Qumerous economies in 
erection costs. These panels 


greatly reduce the dead-weight to 
be carried by foundation and su»- 
porting members. They are low 
in maintenance costs and they 
make available more square foot- 
age of net available floor space; 
thereby increasing the rental rev- 
enue. 

Exterior panels of stainless steel 
will enclose the largest comn er- 
cial air-conditioned office b iild- 
ing in the world—the Socony- 
Mobil Building, which will c ver 
an entire s‘uare bock in New 
York’s Grand Central area. One 
might note that the bu Iding’s air- 
conditioning system alone will 
require more than a _ hundred 
miles of steel ducts. It is the 
greatest siructure to date to use 
stainless steel windows and sta n- 
less steel panels for its exterior 
walls. It seems quite approp iate 
that it will be the new headquvar- 
ters of American Iron and Steel 
Institute. We expect to be in the 
new location at this time next 
year. We shall have more space, 
better lighting, a better a rang?- 
ment of our offices, and of co 'r-e 
air - conditioning — along with 
other improvements. 

The new quarters will be a far 
cry from those in our present 
location. But in the moving proc- 
ess, none of the essential char- 
acteristics which have helped to 
make the Institute a great organi- 
zation will be left behind. 


100 Years of Cooperative Work 

Back of the Institute lies 1090 
years of cooperative work devoted 
to furthering tie interests of the 
iron and steel industry. The first 
major oreanization was founded 
100 years ago—in March, 1855. 
American Iron and Stee} Institute 
was started in 1908. It took over 
the work of the earlier associa- 
tions in 1912. 

For this industry, the futu-e is 
bright indeed. We hzve a big joo 
to do. As someone has said, the 
American people are “wanters.” 
Their wants are going to require 
a great deal of steel. 

However, in our international 
situation, tne outlook is at best 
confused, even alarming. If we 
were a pessimistic people, we 
could well adopt the attitude of 


some propheis of gloom in the 
past. 

In 17990, Wiliam Pitt said: 
“There is scarcely anything 


around us but ruin and despair.” 

In 1849, Disraeli said: “in in- 
dustry, commerce and agriculture, 
there is no hope whatever.” 

In 1852, the Duke of Welling- 
ton said: “Thank God, I shall be 
spared from seeing tne consum- 
mation of the ruin that is gather- 
ing about us.” 

In 1868, Lord Shaftesbury is re- 
puted to have said: “Nothing can 
save the British Empire.” 

There always have been such 
prophets and I presume there al- 
ways will be. 

We can find gloom if we look 
for it, but we can also find strong 
evidence that we are to some ex- 
tent, the masters of our own des- 
tiny. 

Faith in ourselves, our system 
and our future can be a firm 
foundation. However, this does 
not mean that we can serenely ig- 
nore the danger signals. 

Our record is not too good. We 
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have won two word wars in the 
last 59 years ani twice fumbled 
the peace. Our high ideals to 
“make the world saie for de- 
mocracy” of World War I—and 
our commitments in tne Atlantic 
Charter of World War II, “to per- 
petuate peace and_ eliminate 
armed conflict from the world,” 
seem far from realization. ‘Tne 
results of our Korean police action 
were certainly not coivine ng. It 
is small wonder that other na- 


tions are confused and sometimes 
skeptical of our intentions. 

We are in competition with a 
materialistic ideology, the purpose 
of which is t*e subordination of 





successful 
management 
depends on 


OLS OF 
CUMMUNICAT 


the individual to the state. We 
are sometimes inclined to assume 
that our high maierial sta.dard 
of living should be sufficient 
proof to the oter nations of tae 
superiority of our sys.cem. If we 
rest our case at ths po_nt, we are 
otfering the peopie ot tne world 
the choice between two forms 
of materialism. We must go fur- 
ther and demonstrate to the world 
that our naiion was founded and 
has been successful on the funda- 
mental premise of the recogni- 
tion of a Divine Power, wnose 
purpose is the freedom of the in- 
dividual. We can on longer as- 
sume that these truths are “self- 


evident.”” Commrnicm denies the 





existence of any such power as 
well as the rignts of the individ- 
ual. When the issue is joined 
at this level, we should be able 
to enlist the support of the people 
of all nations in the protection of 
their physical and spiritual: free- 
dom. rreedoin O« tue individual 
is something that has involved 
struggle and sacrifice since the 
beginning to time. With freedom 
goes responsibilty of the individ- 
ual to sacrifice personal comfort 
if that freedom is to be secured 
for him and his neighbor. 

With freedom goes enterprise. 

Stimulated by these forces, steel 


and other industries have used 
their resourcefulness, determina- 
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tion and energy to build in th’ 
country the greatest industri 
system in history. 

If that spirit of Americanism 
which our forefathers had — c 
be revived in this country, i: 
dividually and collectively, » 
material enemy can overthrow 


D 


On this firm toundation—wi' : 
these fundamental principles e: - 


during—the futu e of the steel i 
dustry is assured. 


G. C. Hendricks Opens 


(Special to Tae Financiat CHRONIcte, 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, Cali. 
G. C. Hendricks is engaging ir 


1 


securities business from offices «' 


44230 Vineland Avenne. 





noe n wee 


ry . . . 
1 oday’s management answers today’s competition with ever-bette 


tools of communication —tools which provide a bigger day’s work in less time ac 


lower cost. High on management’s list of ‘better ways’ is the proper dovetailing 


of machine and method. Example—the perfect fit which comes from using the new 


loyal Electric Typewriter in combination with McBee systems, forms and procedure: 


Royal McBee users are proving these facts in every type of business activity. 








for three months and 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 





nine months ended April 30) 
- Three Months 








Nine Momlhs 


1955 1954 1955 1954 
Income from Sales of Products, Services, etc..... $21,546,186 $20.190,061 $60.933,436 $61,470,251 
Net Profit after Depreciation but before ; : yt ‘ : ae 7 i oa 
Federal Taxes on Income vaeandene $ 2,013,531 $ 1,593,487 $ 4,555,778 $ 4,583,461 
Provision for Federa] Taxes on Income ; 1,01 3,144 $74,129 2,290,461 a 2,406,477 
Net Profit after Depreciation and Provision tu: a - : satiate a ds ante 
Federal] Taxes on Income................+.e6- $ 1,000,°87 $ 719,358 $ 2,265,317 ¢ 2,176,983 
Earned per Share—Common Stock.............. ~ $ 69° $ 47 $1.50 $1.42 


fsubje 


*t to year end audit) 
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Bank Credit in a Growth Economy 


By FRED F. FLORENCE* 
Vice-President, American Bankers Association 
President, Republic National Bank, Dailas, Texas 


Commenting on the rapid growth and expansion of our national 
economy, prominent Texas banker calls upon bankers to play 
a role in this growth and adjust their operations to changing 
economic conditions. Points to growing competition of other 
lending agencies, and says, because of this, there is no room 
for complacency in commercial banking. Warns bankers, who 
are willing to afford credit, should exercise caution in extend- 
ing it, and cites large number of corporatiens operating without 


profits. 


Looks for continued growth in the economy and 


increased demands for credit. 


The evidence of the dynamic 
growth of our economy is all 
around us. Both the physical vol- 
ume and value of our nation’s 
output are 
reaching new | 
peaks that 
dwarf by 
comparison 
the attain- 
ments of the 
earlier post- 
war _ period. 
New. records 
are being es- 
tablished by 
various sec- 
tors of busi- 
ness and in- 
dustry. Indi- 
cations are 
that 1955 will 
be the best business year in his- 
tory. 

One of the most heartening as- 
pects of this recent growth is that 
it is being spurred by what is, in 
the final analysis, the true goal 
of economic activity—the satis- 
faction of the needs of a growing 
population for a larger volume of 
goods and services and a rising 
standard of living. Two years ago, 
our economy had recorded levels 
of output that were the best 
achieved up to that time; but 
those levels contained larger ele- 
ments of inventory aecumulation 
and expenditures for defense than 
are present today. We are all 
familiar with the moderate de- 
cline that began in late 1953 and 
carried into 1954, but we have 
been encouraged by the broad re- 
covery that has since lifted us to 
a new plateau; so we should be 
now ready to embark on a new 
drive to make full use of the po- 
tentialities inherent in the future 
outlook. 

The first quarter of 1955 saw 
gross national product being 
turned out at the annual rate of 
$369 billion, just slightly below 
$370 billion reached in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1953; but that rec- 
ord has undoubtedly been sur- 
passed since the first quarter. 
However, it is especially signifi- 
cant to note that the achievement 
of the new level has largely re- 
sulted from a growth in personal 
consumption expenditures, with 
substantially less of our output 
being diverted to government for 
national security and other pur- 
poses, or being added to the in- 
ventories of business. 

This expansion in_ business, 
geared to peacetime needs of our 
people, is a source of much satis- 
faction, and while it has produced 
evidence of growing pains here 
and there, it has stimulated our 
resourcefulness and has fired the 
great body of our citizenship 
with a spirit of courage and con- 
fidence. The dynamic growth 
around us imposes great responsi- 
bilities on American banking, and 
yet it offers the generous promise 
of many opportunities to expand 
our operations and earning capa- 
city, and to strengthen our bank- 
ing system. 





Fred F. Florence 





*An address by Mr. Florence before 
the Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 23, 1955. 


The Role of Bank Credit 


The role that bank credit might 
be expected to play in this growth 
commands the attention of all en- 
gaged in the banking business. It 
is essential that we understand 
the direction in which we are 
heading. We also must anticipate 
some of the conditions tnat are 
likely to arise, so that we are pre- 
pared to solve them and can thus 
fulfill our responsibilities to the 
public. This is unquestionably a 
large order, but some of its sig- 
nificant points deserve our atten- 
tion today. 


Bank credit —the lifeblood of 
our business — has always held 
fascination for me, and it has not 
been a= provincial fascination 
merely cultivated by an atmos- 
phere of growth. It was my priv- 
ilege to serve for several years— 
first as a member and later as 
Chairman—of the Credit Policy 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. The discus- 
sions by the members of the Com- 
mission—all practical bank credit 
men—have always pointed to the 
highly specialized and changing 
character of bank lending opera- 
tions. Those who have attended 
any of the National Credit Con- 
ferences conducted annually by 
the Commission could not have 
escaped the profound significance 
of that fact. 

Last autumn, the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report of 
the Congress released a paper on 
the “Potential Economic Growth 
of the United States During the 
Next Decade.” The report en- 
visaged a gross national product 
of $535 billion in 1965, compared 
with around $370 billion today; a 
population of 190 million persons 
in 1965, compared with 165 mil- 
lion today; and disposable per- 
sonal income of $380 billion in 
1965, compared with about $260 
billion today; and all of this with- 
out expectation of inflation— 
which might be the quickest, but 
the most painful and disastrous 
way of reaching high dollar to- 
tals. The Economic Report sub- 
mitted by the President to the 
Congress last January, as well as 
the 20th Century Fund’s new sur- 
vey of “America’s Needs and Re- 
sources,” tell the same basic story. 
These are just some of the yard- 
sticks of anticipated growth. They 
are based on complicated assump- 
tions by the economists, and per- 
haps they may or may not prove 
out exactly in 1965. But they do 
point the direction for sound eco- 
nomic growth. 

What do these projections mean 
to American banking? On the face 
of the statistics, they mean a 
larger volume of business to be 
conducted and financed through 
various stages of production, mar- 
keting, and consumption. They 
mean a larger population, with 
substantially higher income, who 
will have to be provided with 
banking facilities. However, of 
equal significance is the fact that 
a growth in the economy implies 
an expansion in the credit base. 
There have been few, if any, oc- 
casions when economic growth 
has not been accompanied by an 
increase in the volume of credit 
outstanding. 

Credit is the banker’s stock in 
trade. The banker is a_primary 


merchandiser of credit. Yet the 
business of extending credit in 
one form or another is shared by 
many others—public and private; 
corporate and individual; small 
and Jarge. There is now outstand- 
ing about $600 billion of debt in 
the United States. Only about 
one-third, or $200 billion, is held 
us assets by the banking system; 
and less than one-sixth of the 
total debt or roughly $85 billion, 
is in tne form of bank loans. 


These facts make it clear that 
banking is already confronted, 
and will continue to be con- 
fronted, with intense competition 
in the very heart of its business 
—the granting of credit. 


Will Bank’s Share of Credit 
Extension Expand? 


How will banking share in the 
economic growth that is in pros- 
pect? Will banking see to it that 
it secures its share of the in- 
crease in financial activity im- 
plied in the pattern of the econo- 
my projected to 1965? These are 
questions that should receive the 
attention of all of us. They will 
help to point out our responsi- 
bility for keeping our operations 
progressive and vigorous within a 
framework of prudent and sound 
policies. 


It is a common view today that 
a growing economy creates a de- 
mand for an additional supply of 
money and credit to accommodate 
the enlarged volume of business. 
Since our money source is largely 
in the form of bank deposits, and 
commercial banks augment such 
deposits through the process of 
making loans and investments — 
that is to say, by extending bank 
credit — the questions naturally 
arise as‘to what form the credit 
is likely to take and what can 
banking do to influence the course 
of events. 


A paramount consideration is 
the extent to which banks will 
buy securities, primarily those is- 
sued by government, or will sup- 
ply the new credit demand 
through their lending facilities. 

A significant expansion of bank 
investments could be produced in 
two ways. It could result: first, 
from new borrowing by the Fed- 
eral government and other pub- 
lic bodies; or second, from the 
transfer of investment obligations 
to the banks from other holders. 
The first course would imply deficit 
financing and unbalanced budgets; 
the second would reflect, for the 
most part, an expansion of private 
debt outside the banking system, 
necessitating the disposal of gov- 
ernment obligations to the banks. 

Therefore, a twofold problem 
confronting bankers will be the 
fostering of sound economic 
growth through the prudent ap- 
plication of bank credit in such 
a manner as to minimize the pres- 
sures for deficit financing by gov- 
ernment, and in such a manner 
as to minimize the yielding of 
credit functions to others—espe- 
cially government credit agencies. 
This point cannot be emphasized 
too strongly because loans, not in- 
vestments, constitute the most 
important source of bank income. 
In 1954 interest on loans ac- 
counted for almost three-fifths of 
the operating earnings of insured 
commercial banks. Fair earnings 
in banking are thus vitally de- 
pendent upon what happens to our 
loan portfolios. 


No Room for Complacency in 
Banking 

In view of these facts, there 
certainly is no room for compla- 
cency in our business. Encourag- 
ing as an economy of expected 
growth might be, there is no basis 
for assuming that we shall reap 
great rewards merely because the 
potential seems to be there. Fed- 
eral Reserve data show that we 
hold among our assets only one- 
third of the debt in the economy, 
and that the deposits kept with us 
constitute only about half of the 
total liquid assets of the economy. 
Whether we can keep or enlarge 
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these proportions will depend 
upon many complicated factors, 
but not the least in importance is 
the manner in which we discharge 
our responsibilities toward both 
borrowers and depositors. 

The subject of relations with 
depositors deserves far more at- 
tention than can be given here; 
therefore, it is appropriate that 
my discussion today should be re- 
stricted to some observations on 
the atmosphere for bank lending 


in this economy of dynamic 
growth. 
The word which seems to me 


to describe this atmosphere most 
dramatically is “competition.” To 
some the word “competition” sug- 
gests a danger signal, a sense of 
caution, or a life-or-death strug- 
gle tor survival. In the free enter- 
prise system, such as we so for- 
tunately have in our country, it is 
a force for strength which leads 
to sounder and more efficient pro- 
duction, freer distribution of a 
nation’s output, and more re- 
sourceful financing to help make 
this production and distribution 
possible. Under the Soviet system, 
there is no competition as we 
know it. Banking is hardly more 
than a system of bookkeeping for 
a plan laid down by the ruling 
authority on top. Banks behind 
the Iron Curtain have little power 
to determine their own policies 
and operations. Their activities 
are shaped for them to fit into 
the scheme of the State. We can 
be thankful, therefore for the op- 
portunity before us to meet the 
challenge of a competitive en- 
vironment. Nevertheless, we must 
always be alert so we can duly 
recognize and fully discharge 
banking’s responsibility to the 
public. 

What will be the nature of com- 
petition in this so-called economy 
of dynamic growth, and what is 
its relationship to bank credit? 
This question must be answered 
from two viewpoints: first, the 
competition between banks and 
other lenders, including govern- 
ment agencies; and second, the 
competition between firms and in- 
dustries requiring credit for the 
volume of business available in 
the market place. 


These competitive factors merit 
our attention. The competitive 
pressure from other lenders wil! 
affect, to some degree, the manner 
in which we make new loans. 
Similarly, the pressure of com- 
petitive factors upon the credit- 
worthiness of borrowers will be 
felt in the lending policies and at- 
titudes not only of bankers but 
others lenders as well. 


It is difficult to predict with 
any degree of certainty what per- 
centage of the credit market, even 
under the impetus of economic 
growth, might be expected to be 
captured by the banking system. 
The past decade has seen broad 
advances in the technique of mer- 
chandising credit. The competition 
between banks and other lenders, 
despite an overall enlarged de- 
mand, has been intensive and is 
likely to continue. For one thing, 
a significant portion of the income 
of our nation is being diverted 
into long-term investment chan- 
nels through institutional savings 
on a contractual basis. The growth 
of life insurance companies and 
trust funds, important sourc= of 
funds for industrial corporations, 
is a good example. Also, the pro- 
motional efforts of other financial 
institutions, such as savings and 
loans associations, have diverted 
a significant amount of the pub- 
lic’s funds from banks, with a cor- 
responding absorption of mort- 
gage credit. Another factor is that 
business is learning more about 
the available avenues of self- 
financing. The generation of cash 
internally through tax and depre- 
ciation reserves is just an example 
of how some businesses at times 
have become important suppliers 
of credit, rather than users of 
credit. 

These are some of the develop- 
ments that-point to the fluidity 


of credit markets in an economy 
of competitive growth, and they 
should stimulate our thoughts and 
actions to appreciate the need for 
bankers to do a real and thorough 
job of merchandising credit. 


The Rate of Growth Abhead 

Now, let us turn to the other 
side of the question of ccmpeti- 
tion. In a country so large and 
diversified as ours, it should not 
be expected that all sections and 
activities may share ecually in a 
pattern of growth. As the South- 
west has made great strides in 
recent years, partly as a result of 
its exploration and development 
of nature’s rich endowment of 
petroleum and natural gas re- 
sources, it has done so while the 
coal industry farther East has 
suffered a decline. But such is the 
nature of industrial development. 
Our great railroads, even those 
which have traditionally carried 
coal as a substantial revenue pro- 
ducer, would have net converted 
from the old Iron Horse to the 
modern Diesel of 1955 if effi- 
ciency, cost savings, and improve- 
ment in service had not been the 
result. The same can be said for 
so many other industries which 
have bowed to the progress of 
technological improvemen' 


Whatever the rate of growth 
ahead of us, and whatever the re- 
sourcefulness of banking is cap- 
turing its share of the credit mar- 
kets, the necessity for careful ap- 
praisal of loans will remain as one 
of banking’s prime _ responsibili- 
ties. We must never forget that at 
the other end of the paper in our 
loan and investment portfolios 
stand our depositors and our 
stockholders, to whom we owe a 
sacred trust and responsibility. 


I want to urge upon you a re- 
affirmation of the oldest of ank- 
ing traditions —the avoidance of 
excesses; the practice of self- 
restraint. This is the kind of 
policy that cannot be reduced to 
laws or written into regulations. 
It is the kind of banking golicy 
to which most of us have dedi- 
cated our lives. It is the unwritten 
code of our profession. Moreover, 
it is in the public interest. 

It is well to keep in mind that 
it would be foolish indeed to be- 
lieve that our economy once and 
for all has escaped the up and 
down swings of optimism and pes- 
simism that are technically known 
as the business cycle. One does 
not have to be a prophet of doom 
or gloom to recognize that changes 
can and will occur in business ac- 
tivity that will substantially affect 
some industries and individual 
business units and persons in 
them, even if there were no gen- 
eral recession or depression. 


Cerporations Without Net Profits 


Our experience in the mgost- 
korean period bears this out. In 
1951, which marked the peak year 
for corporate profits before taxes, 
213,000 corporations reported no 
net income on their tax returns. 
They accounted for fully one- 
third of all corporate returns. 
These corporations did a volume 
of business close to $38 billion, 
and they showed a deficit of 
nearly $1% billion for the year. 
This was not just an accident. The 
year 1952 tells the same story, as 
229.000 corporations, Coing a vol- 
ume of business aggregating $45 
billion, reported aggregate losses 
of nearly $2 billion. 

When such a substantial seg- 
ment of corporate business. goes 
through good years without show- 
ing a profit, there is little room 
for doubt regarding the need for 
sound judgment and intelligence 
in the administration of bank 
credit; and it is well to remember 
that an unwise credit performs no 
favor for the borrower. The road 
ahead forebodes keen competition 
for the consumer’s dollar at every 
stage of the production and dis- 
tribution process. 

We should constantly keep in 
mind that regardless of overall 


prosperity of the n&tion, a_con- 
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sider: ble segment of American 
business may be transacted on a 
basis that results in actual losses 
in operations. 

Bankers must be continuously 
alert to changing economic condi- 
tions and to the resulting effects 
on iseir customers. Experience 
has taugot us that mistakes are 
mace during periods of prosper- 
ity. Therefore, the charts and 
augers tnat measure business ac- 
tivity should tell us that this is 
a time for great care and caution 
in g:anting credit. We must be 
sure that every credit granted has 
had intelligent, far seeing, and 
consiiuctive analysis by canable 
and <xperienced lending officers. 

The word “automation” is new, 
but the principle dates back to 
the time waen man first learned 
to use the simple mechanical prin- 


ciple of tne wheel by rolling a 
stone instead of carrying it. If 
tne iectory of the future becomes 


a corr plexity of electronic gadgets, 


blinking panels, and automatic 
tools, we have attained no more 
than a super-refinement of what 
our iatners started generations 


and even centuries ago. 
Adjusting Banking to Economic 
Changes 
We have glorified the age of 


the atom, electronics, and chem- 
istry: but we have created few 
real)y new problems. They are 
much the same, but in a new 


dress of words. The less courage- 
ous today look upon automation 
with ‘repidation, out of fear that 
man migot be replaced by ma- 
chines. A generation and more 
ago, ‘ne catch-phrase “technolog- 
ical unemployment” tried to con- 
vince us of the same idea. But the 
probicms created by automation, 
or whatever we choose to name it, 
are nct matters of despair. They 


involve the constant readjustment 
of ovr reconomic machinery to 
the mpetitive forces emerging 
from the process of dynamic 
growth and development in an 


indus*-ial society. 
There witl be no place in the 


years and decades to come for 
those activities that are unable 
or unwilling to adjust to the needs 
of ov: people. The mule cannot 
compe‘e with the tractor; the 
horse cannot outpace the two- 


tone V-8: and the anvil and forge 
cannot challenge the raile-long 
strip-mill. In a world sparked by 


the c::ve for better products and 
better ways of making them, the 
less <:ficient, unadaptable units 


will foil by the wayside. 
In this environment, the banker 
exerc.:ing his important function 


of merchandising credit cannot 
affor:’ to be asleep. He cannot 
afford to be even complacent. He 


must ever be conscious of his re- 


spons:>ility toward promoting 
sound, stable economic growth. 
He :rust extend the credit that 
will r wurish the seeds of economic 
progress planted by inventive 
genius. whether on the farm, in 
the fsctory, on the highway, in 
the srcp, or in the home. But in 
this ocess of extending credit 
in acco npetitive economy, he must 
act piudently and wisely. 

We bankers must have that 
sense which finds the invisible 
divicicg line between optimism 
or courage, and speculation or 
recklessness. We must be able to 
distincuish the sound loan that 
will icad to economic growth, 
from ‘he unsound one in which 
might 2e planted the seeds of eco- 
nomic retrogression. In helping to 
furnis* our economy with its sup- 
ply oi money, we must be confi- 
dent ‘at it rests on a firm base 
of proc uctive bank credit, and not 
on iecuous webs of speculative 
or un sroductive credit that tend 
to create inflation and its conse- 
quences. 

The preservation of banking’s 


leadership at the highest plane in 


our American economy should 
serve as a constant challenge to 
our st thinking and action in 
behali of the millions of people 
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Fairless Heads American Iron & Stee! Institute 


Benjamin F. Fairless, former Chairman of the Board 
of United States Steel Corporation, was elected President 
of American Iron and Steel Institute on May 27 by its 


Board of Directors. 


The position of President of the Insti- 


tute has been vacant since 1952 and is 


normally filled by a top executive of 
one of the member companies. 

As head of the Institute, Mr. Fair- 
less will serve without compensation. 

Mr. Fairless, for many years a 
Vice-President and Director of the 
Institute, becomes the eighth Presi- 
which was 
founded in 1908, with Elbert H. Gary 


dent of the Institute, 


as its first President. 


The election of Mr. Fairless was 
announced May 27 at the dinner meet- 
ing of Institute members by Max D. 





Benjamin F. Fairless 


Howell, Executive Vice-President of 
the Institute. In addition to Mr. Fairless and Mr. Howell, 
other officers of American Ircn and Steel Institute in- 


clude: 


George S. Rose, Secretary; E. O. Sommer, Jr., 


Treasurer; Charles M. Parker, Assistant Vice-President; 
S. A. Maxon, Assistant Secretary, and Fred A. Coombs, 


Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


Modernized Transport Policy Essential 


Current issue of “the Guaranty Survey,” monthly publication 

of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, finds present 

regulatory methods have outlived their usefulness, and current 

rules and restrictions are obsolete and penalize rather than 
protect the public. 


According to the June issue of 
the “Guaranty Survey,” monthly 
publication of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, a modern- 
ized national transportation pol- 
icy is needed. Present regulatory 
methods, the periodical states, 
have outlived their usefulness, 
and obsolete rules and restrictions 
on management are penalizing 
rather than protecting the public. 

The editorial, titled “Transport 
Policy Needs Modernization,” dis- 
cusses the report of the Presiden- 
tial Advisory Committee on Trans- 
port Policy and Organization. This 
report recommended broad relax- 
ation of Federal controls over in- 
terstate transportation, which the 
bank publication believes would 
be another stride toward a free- 
market economy. 

“The transportation business, 
which was essentially monopolis- 
tic a generation ago, is now char- 
acterized by keen competition,” 
declared “Survey.” “To a large 
extent, this competition is direct, 
with different carriers competing 
for the same business. Railroads 
and highway carriers compete for 
almost all types of freight traffic 
over short distances and for many 
types over long distances. Rail- 
ways and water carriers compete 
in areas where water iransport 
is available. Rail and bus lines 
compete for passenger traffic al- 
most everywhere. The importance 
of air travel, especially over long 
distances, is indicated by the fact 
that domestic airlines now provide 
more than half as many pas- 
senger-miles of transportation as 
do the railroads. 

“The development of competi- 
tion in transportation has not 
been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding relaxation of regulation. 
On the contrary, the entry of new 
transport agencies into the field 
has been followed by the exten- 
sion of regulation to those agen- 
cies, together with tightening reg- 
ulation of the others. 

“Today the ICC not only fixes 
rates but also exercises authority in 
such matters as standards of serv- 
ice, accounting methods, preser- 
vation of records, qualifications 
and maximum hours of employ- 
ees, safety measures consolida- 


we serve. American banking is 
fully equal to the responsibility 
of this worthy ambition, and I 
have an abiding faith it can be 
relied upon to do the best possible 
job for our beloved country. 


tions, security issues, rules and 
forms for bills of lading, time 
zones, use and exchange of roll- 
ing stock, damage payments, re- 
organization proceedings and 
plans, and contracts for the pool- 
ing of traffic, service or earnings. 
It can examine and report on the 
management and control of coim- 
panies. 

“The President’s committee notes 
that the ‘power of suspension (of 
proposed changes in rates) fre- 
quently has been used by compet- 
ing carriers merely to delay deci- 
sions. Currently, nearly all the 
protested changes in rates in- 
volve reductions and by far ihe 
greatest number of complaints are 
filed by carriers. In this connec- 
tion the standards which have 
been developed for determining 
the lawfulness of suspended sched- 
ules have become unduly restric- 
tive, holding the carriers to the 
meeting of competition only and 
largely denying them the right to 
give effect to their full economic 
capabilities.’ 

“In other words, regulation is 
being used by competing carriers 
to prevent one another from of- 
fering their services at rates which 
they are able and willing to ac- 
cept. Obviously, the victims of 
such practices are the users of 
transportation and their customers 

-that is, the public. Instead of 
protecting the people against un- 
reasonably high rates, regulation 
in a competitive situation is forc- 
ing the neople to keen paying un- 
reasonably high rates.” 


Humpbhreys-Robinson 

(‘Snecial to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
FRESNO, Calif. Humphreys- 
Robinson has been formed with 
offices in the T. W. Patterson 
Building to engage in a securities 
business. Partners in the new 
firm are Walter Clark, Dr. Albert 
Egan, Brian Ginsberg, Jessie Hay- 
hurst, Leonidus N. Hayhurst, Bar- 
rett Hicks, Dr. Thorne Hopkins, 
Miles O. Humphrevs, Jr., Dorothy 
Marsella, Fay McKinney, Esther 
Nielsen, Dr. Harold Westring 
Nielsen, Hisako Tanaka, Thomas 
M Robinson, Thomas M. Robinson, 

Jr., and Dr. Jerome Thormann. 


Saul Pollock Opens 


(Special to Tur Financia, Cron ) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. Saul 
Pollock is conducting an invest- 
ment business from offices at 7074 
Lanewood Avenue. 
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This Week — Insurance Stocks 


Many industrial and utility companies enjoy a greater or 
lesser degree of earnings leverage by reason of the presence in 
their capital-funds set-up of bond or preferred issues. The lever- 
age in favor of the equity in such a case exists by reason of the 
fact that these senior issues are able to contribute to total earn- 
ings more than is required to service them with interest or divi- 
dends and, possibly, amortization. 


In the case of the fire-casualty industry, however, where, 
except rarely, there are no senior issues ahead of the capital stock, 
the leverage is present by reason of the fact that the insurance 
company is utilizing its policyholders money for investment. When 
a new policy is taken out on a house or a car, or on a group of 
workmen’s compensation, the premium, which in the case of fire 
coverage may run for three or even as long as five years, is ordi- 
narily paid by the insured within 30 days, and, after provision for 
agents’ commissions, customarily reaches the company in not over 


90 days. 


Therefore, the insurance company has the use of the major 
portion of the premium money for the remainder of the term of 
the policy. Naturally, a part of it is carried as cash, and, usual’v, 
a proportion of it is invested in securities in the percentages al- 
lotted by the company’s general investment policy to bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks, common stocks, etc. 


Further leverage is afforded by the investment of loss re- 
serves in much the same manner. Loss reserves are set up for the 
purpose that the designation implies: to discharge loss claims under 
outstanding policies, while some losses are paid expeditiously 
after claims are lodged with the insurance company, many are not 
and go to the adjusters or arbiters, or even to the courts for final 
determination. And it is the practice of many companies to over- 


reserve wtih these set-asides. 


For example, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, the 
casualty affiliate of that fleet, habitually charges to loss reserves 
almost its earned premiums—quite obviously over-reserving. 

A measure of the leverage that is present is available in the 
relationship of invested assets to liquidating value, the latter con- 
sisting of capital, surplus, any voluntary reserves and the custom- 
ary equity in the company’s reserve for unearned premiu'rs. These 
ratios for a few companies, chosen at random, are given in the 
accompanying schedule. It will be noted that, as a general pattern, 
the leverage among the multiple-line casualty carriers is more 
potent than in the case of the fire companies as a group. 

Generally, the casualty companies write more business in rela- 
tion to liquidating value than do fire companies. Also, rrultin'e- 
line casualty companies are subject to losses under some lines that 
may go on for years (under compensation policies, for example) 
whereas the fire unit is able to determine in a relatively short 
time the extent of a loss it may sustain under a fire or allied line 
policy, and hence is not obliged to carry as much in reserves as 
is the case with the casualty company. 

The presence of these large reserves, let us call them funds 
borrowed from its customers by the insurance company, contrib- 
utes in no small part to the growth in investment income of the 
fire and casualty insurance stocks; and it is to the growth in in- 
come from investments that the investor looks for increases in his 
dividends. It is indeed rare that dividends are disbursed even in 
part from underwriting profits. Most companies whose investment 
incomes show the greatest growth over, let us say, ten years, quite 
consistently show more rapid dividend gains, whether as cash in- 
creases, or as stock dividends which in many cases, in essence, are 


cash dividends, too. 


pS —EEEeeee ae 
Aetna Insurance... ....+«-- » 


Agricultural 
American Insurance. -~*>~ 
Continental Insurance... --- 
Fidelity Phenix - 
Fireman’s Fund  _. roc 
Firemen’s Insurance __----~~-- 
Hartford Fire ~- < 


Insurance Co. of North America 


Massachusetts Bonding 
North River ahaa 


Seaboard Surety ----- onniliiha 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 


Ludwig & Jorgensen Inv. 

(Special to Tue Financrat CHRronicie) 

ENGLEWOOD, Colo. — Ludwig 
and Jorgensen Investments, Inc. 
has been formed with offices at 
3385 South Bannock Street to con- 
duct a securities business. Officers 
are Walter D. Jorgensen, Presi- 
dent and Ray C. Ludwig, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


R. L. De Long Opens 
(Special to Tue Financrat. CH” ONnIcLe) 
PORTSMOUTH, Va.—R. L. De 
Long is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 535 North 
Street. 
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Lnvested Assets Liquid. Value Ratio 
$451.14 $203.09 222% 
152.84 114.06 134 
82.10 €4.13 123 
72.78 48 21 Al 
135.32 127 52 106 
151.48 144.98 104 
90.54 71.15 127 
123.09 64.11 192 
184.16 180.09 102 
114.54 102.26 112 
123.43 48.59 255 
71.63 55.57 129 
96.27 73.17 131 
170.90 92.57 184 
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Small Business and 
Consumer Credit Loans 


f By KEITH G. CONE* 
i Vice-President, La Salle National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
| n discussing, first, small business loans, Mr. Cone denies that 


| banks do not understand, nor do they take care of the needs 





of the small businessman. Says, however, the bank which 


nakes loans to small business must be on its toes. Points out 
| t is not so much the lack of capital that impedes small busi- 
ess as the lack of good quality management, and urges banks 
| ielp these concerns to improved management. Holds there 
‘hould be no concern regarding growth of consumer credit, and 
! “the housing market is strong and getting stronger.” 
.e needs of small business Teo often, bankers look superfi- 
> long been a subject for dis- cially at a small businessman’s 
sion in the banking, business requirement for credit and do not 
political circles of this coun- go below the surface in an en- 
Charges deavor to find ways to help. 
counter- To sum it up, it would seem to 
( rges have me that banking, while it has 
n made been doing a reasonably credit- 
1 the banks able job in supplying the needs of 
‘ ot under- smal! business which qualifies for 
‘ u, nor do credit, could go considerably fur- 
take care ther in supplying the needs of 
‘r the neeas many more businesses and in 
1 small helping that management along 
sinessman. the road to success, once it has 
ch ha ascertained that the quality of 
i written management is good and that the 
i ..d spoken product is a marketable one. 
‘ he sub- 
: and since The Small Business 
does nut Keita G. Gone Administration 
le .nit) much Before leaving the subject of 
ual material, I am going to Small business, let’s talk just a 
ke a statement of opinion moment about the Small Business 
ich I beleive to be a fact. The Administration. As you know, it 
: .all business which is entitled was created as a result of the 
i, wank credit usually receives feeling that there was an area in 
i.ok credit. It is also a wel] which the government should as- 
wwn fact to all of you in banks sist small business. It came into 
the banker very often, being as the result of the Small 
ough his connections with fi- Business Act of 1953, and it has 


i ce companies, factoring houses, 
id such institutions, is able to 
i.Ke care of the credit needs of 
. small businessman during the 
i. a: In which he is building up to 
ine point where he is entitled to 
} uik credit. 
“ine bank, 
}.aKxes loans to small business 
be on its toes. It must be 
accurate in its analysis of 
individuals who comprise the 
ragement or who own that 
ness. It must be able to pro- 
with a reasonable dezree of 
curacy, the trends 
1 business. 


however, which 


rust 


imat allect 


‘ne Management Problem 


‘“anere is a popular conception 
{ .t the major reason for failure 
«. small business is due to the lack 
« canital. However, it seems rea- 
{uv ably certain that actually the 
i}. ,0r cause is not so much the 
J.ck of capital as the lack of good 
( ty in management. It is a 
i.c., however, that once a business 
j into trouble, it shows up 
& Kly in the capital account, 
1 ; appearing to indicate a lack 
‘ pital. However, had manage- 

“at been of proper caliber, it 
}..,nt have protected its capital 

sunt. An increase in the capi- 
i. vr credit might provide a tem- 
} .r.ury solution, but it cannot 
ince the major problem, for the 
3 .t of the difficulty is almost 
i!tways the inability of manage- 


ut to successfully cope with 
} .volems. 
‘rue, small business does not 


J the experts to guide it in the 
..10US areas in which a business 
}iuSt Nave good, sound advice and 
; unistration. This is definitely 
isadvantage under which small 
iusiness operates. On the other 
Joa this lack does provide an 
ea in which an alert, aggressive 
.i+K may make business for itself 
at the same time aid the small 
nessman, for it can, as a re- 

.t of its wide and varied ex- 
j ence and knowledge of busi- 
j provide sound advice in 
iy areas to keep him informed. 
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’ Institute ef Banking, 
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four primary functions: 
(1) To counsel small firms on 


their financial problems and to 
assist them in obtaining needed 
credit: if private credit is not 


available on reasonable terms, to 
participate in loans by private 
lending institutions or to make 
direct government loans to the 
firms; 

(2) To make loans to owners of 
homes and businesses whose prop- 
erty has been damaged or de- 
stroyed by hurricanes, floods or 
other natural disasters; 

(3) To help small business con- 
cerns obtain a fair share of gov- 


ernment contracts for supplies 
and services; and 

(4) To assist small firms in 
overcoming their management 


and technical problems. 

We are, in this discussion, pri- 
marily concerned with the first 
function. I am informed that as 
of April 15, 1955, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration had 


re- 
ceived 6,455 loan applications, 
which include disaster loan ac- 


tions, amounting to approximate- 
ly $297 million. They had ap- 
proved 2,528 applications amount- 
ing to approximately $80 million, 
end had declined 2,554 applica- 
tions amounting to approximately 
$138 million; 917 applications 
amounting to approximatelv ¢/7 
million were withdrawn, and 456 
pplications amounting to approx- 
imately $24 million were then 
pending. 

It would appear that the rejec- 
tion rate in this type of loan is 
very high, indicating that the 
problems that beset the Small 
Business Administration in taking 
care of the small businessman are 
as great or even greater than 
those that beset a bank. Contrary 
to some popular conception, it is 
not easy to obtain a loan from the 
SBA. As a matter of fact, it has 
been said with some factual back- 
ing that it is harder to get a loan 
through the SBA than it 
through a bank. 


One interesting fact appears on 
the record, and that is tnat about 
70% of the business loans ap- 
proved have been made in parti- 
cipation with other lending insti- 
tutions, and of this figure, 75% 


is 


are on a deferred participation 
basis, which means that the bank 
will disburse the entire loan and 
most likely the funds for which 
SBA is committed will never be 
withdrawn from the Treasury. In 
other words, the SBA acts really 
as a guarantor and does not ac- 
tually advance the money in some 
715% of those loans which are 
made in participation with other 
lending institutions. 

SBA has announced that it will 
offer banks the opportunity to 
purchase some $5 million of loans 
which they made direct’ without 
having bank participation. The 
loans are at least six months old 
and might be termed reasonabiy 
seasoned. The object is to make 
available to banks the opportunity 
to serve the small business in 
their areas after what might be 
termed a trial period has been 
completed. It might be well for 
those of you who have not ex- 
plored the possibility of utilizing 
the Small Business Administration 
in serving your communities to do 
so. Its credit requirements are 
generally very high and it usually 
takes great care in seeing that 
every possible bit of collateral is 
tied up, including guarantees and 
subordinations of owners. 


The Economic Trend 


Let’s close with just a brief 
look at trends. We all know that 
porerally speaking the outlook for 
this year seems to be good. We 
also know that there are some 
soft spots which could definitely 
affect small business much more 
quickly than they would affect 
big business. As a matter-of fact, 
we know that there is a scarcity 
of money and that it has grown 
tighter during the past few 
months. This is bound to affect 
the small business which is seek- 
ing additional working capital, or 
even additional equity capital, 
and makes it even more important 
that the small business knows 
what it is doing; that those of us 
who may be loaning to a small 
business know that that small 
business knows what it is doing. 
T know of no way to predict the 
future as it relates to any busi- 
ness, large or small. I know only 
that we as bankers must be ever 
on the alert to recognize anv 
change in conditions, not only in 
the over all, but changes in the 
conditions of those wh»m we 
serve, which is particularly im- 
portant in the case of small busi- 
ness. 


Consumer Credit 


Now, let’s devote the remain- 
der of our time to the subject of 
Consumer Credit. That is a sub- 
ject which is much in the news 
and in the discussions all over tne 
country. Is the trend towards an 
ever mounting total, good, or is it 
bad? Is it dangerous, or have we 
a long way yet to go before con- 
sumer credit has expanded to the 
point where it may be dangerous 
to the economy of the country? 
Most certainly it can be said with- 
out argument that we have, dur- 
ing the years since the war, ex- 
panded the area in which consum- 
er credit, or shall we call it “in- 
stalment credit,” has served to 
distribute the products of our 
manufacturers. More people are 
in debt than ever before. On the 
other hand, more people own 
automobiles, white goods, and 
other things which are avai'able 
through instalment credit. Who 
knows what the saturation point 
is? Who knows the point at which 
further expansion would consti- 
tute a definite threat to the eco- 
nomic security of our country? I 
do not propose to tell you today, 
because I don’t know. 

However, I do know that there 
are many things that appear ‘n 
the business of instalment credit 
these days that cause me, as one 
who has been engaged in it over 
these many years and one who 
must assume a responsibility for 
making such loans and buying 
such paver originating as a result 
of instalment sales or instalment 
loans as will be a safe asset in 
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the bank’s portfolio, to be some- 
what concerned. I refer particu- 


larly to the increasing, wide- 
spread breakdown in terms and 
maturities in the financing of 


automobiles and, to a degree, in 
the television and white goods 
industries. 


Figures are quite often uninter- 
esting in a ta.k and are somewhat 
difficult to retain. lowever, juse 
to highlight the background of the 
point which I made a few minutes 
ago, it is estimated that 20c ot 
every dollar of personal income 
after taxes now goes for payments 
on mortgages and instalment debt. 

During the first three months 
of this year, building activity was 
at the rate of $41 billion annually, 
as compared with an actual total 
of $37.2 billion in 1954. It would 
appear that the housing market is 
strong and getting stronger. 

The total of individual income 
is estimated at an anual base of 
approximately $300 billion, or 
nearly $10 billion higher than it 
was a year ago. More important, 
it appears that wage and salary 
earners account for most of the 
gain, a fact which assumes spe- 
cial significance when you real- 
ize that it is this class of people 
who furnish the consumer credit 
industry with its market. In per- 
spective, it would then seem that 
the 20c on each dollar figure is 
not quite as high a ratio as it 
would seem to be when taken 
alone. Then, too, the increase in 
the average annual income for 
non-farm families to approxi- 
mate $6400 a year is aiso an 
important figure. 

Private savings have. risen to 
$210 billion, an all-time record. 
Life insurance holdings amount to 
$340 billion, arother’ all-time 
record. The great increase in the 
assets of the American people in 
the vears since the war is an im- 
portant factor in evaluating the 
increase in the consumer debt, 
one which we must keep always 
in mind. 


The Total Instalment Debt 


Let’s examine the total instal- 
ment debt about which we are 
concerned. The Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System released some figures on 
May 2, 1955, from which I quote: 
“Consumer instalment debt out- 
standing increased $466 million 
during March, to an estimated 
$22,974 million at the month end. 

. The inecreace in total instal- 
ment credit outstanding reflected 
primarily an increase of $412 mil- 
lion in automobile credit out- 
standing.” In addition to the in- 
stalment debt outstanding, there 
is approximately another $7 bil- 
lion which is in non-instalment 
credit. 

Let’s take a moment to see what 
the debt total looks like when 
compared to the asset total previ- 
ously mentioned. now in the 
hands of the public. The fore- 
going figures highlight and bring 
into focus the fact that the debt 
total looks pretty small when it is 
compared to the tremendous total 
of assets now in the hands of the 
peovle. A further factor of im- 
portance to those engaged in the 
granting of instalment credit is 
the fact that the debt is fair'y 
well distributed through the vari- 
ous income classifications. <Ac- 
cording to the best available fig- 
ures, it would appear that 16% of 
total income is received by fami- 
lies in the low income brackets 
who account for about 19% of the 
personal debt: 4 % of person! 
debt is owed bv families in the 
middle income brackets, who re- 
ceive approximatelv 30% of total 
income. There are figures which 
seem to prove that the age grouns 
with the greatest earning power 
aten have the greatest amount of 
debt. 

One of the big factors that must 
re verv careful'y considered by 
an instalment credit grantor is 
the effect of the high production 
by automobile companies. It 
would seem that on the basis of 
present production, the number of 
new cars manufactured for sale 
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will far exceed that of any other 
year. We have observed during 
the past few months the results of 
the high production output on 
terms aud macurities for financ- 
ing autos. It is in this area where 
I think we must be primarily con- 
cerned. We have seen the effect 
on the automobile dealer of the 
necessity for seiling the cars fast. 
It has resulted in what at best 
could be determined to be un- 
desirable, if not strictly unsound 
practices. Credit requirements 
have been stretched beyond the 
safe point in too many instances. 
A trend has developed in many 
parts of the country towards short 
down payments and lorg maturi- 
ties, and I regret to say in some 
communities banks have led the 
way. Thirty-six months are not 
uncommon in many sections of 
the country, and in some areas 
42 and 48 months seem to be 
available. 

Of course, another disturbing 
factor in the term and maturity 
situation is the fact that it is most 
difficult to determine just what 
equity a purchaser has in an auto- 
mobile. The accepted one-third 
down payment has broken down 
to a considerable degree in many 
parts of the country so that 25% 
or less is not uncommon, and how 
much of that 25% is actually a 
real equity is difficult to deter- 
mine. Such a situation as this 
ean onlv result in troub’e, not 
only for the credit grantor but for 
the automobile dealer. In the first 
place, the dealer has eliminated 
a good deal of his market when 
he placed an automobile in_ the 
hands of someone for 36 months 
who cannot possibly acquire an 
equity in that vehicle in a vear or 
two that will enable him to make 
a trade for another new automo- 
bile. He has also eliminated from 
the market potential used car 
buyers who now find it, in so 
many instances, easier to buy a 
new car with less investment and 
less monthly payment than they 
could buy a used car which they 
might ordinarily have done. 

It would appear that the banks 
should be the leaders in maintain- 
ing the line against the extension 
of unsound and unwise terms, 
particularly in the area of long 
maturities and no down payment 
or small down payments. I do not 
mean to close this on a pessimistic 
note. for I believe that while we 
are likely to run into some diffi- 
cu' ties as the result of these terms, 
nevertheless I believe that the 
situation will right its:lf p ovided 
we as bankers present a united 
front and perform our responsi- 
bilities not only to our depositors 
and our stockholders. but to the 
communities which we serve. 


Me'vin Flegal of Ogden 


(Special to Tre Financiat. CH onicie) 
OGEN, Utah—Melvin G. Flegel 
& Co. of Ogden has been formed 
with offices at 2620 Washington 
Boulevard. 


Ft. Washington Co. Opens 


(Special to Tue Financirat CH onicier) 
FT. WASHINGTON, Pa. — The 
Fort Washington Co. has been 
formed with offices on the 
Dreshertown Road to engare in a 
securities business. G. P2ul Sea- 
brease is a principal of the firm. 


Form Franklin Secs. Co. 

(Special to Trre FPinanciat. Cu” onicie) 
DALLAS, Texas—Franklin 
curities Company is engaging 
an investment business from of- 
fiees at 1000 Main Street. James 
Mc!. Henderson is a principal of 
the firm. 


D. 


Snex 


Se- 
in 


F. Greere Opens 


al to THe Financia Cit onIcLr) 


SAN FRANCISCO. Calf. — 
Forrest Greene has formed D. F. 
Greene & Co. with offices at 235 
Montgomery Street to engage in 


—D. 


ti.e securities business. 
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The Lega! Status of Brilish Coinage 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig calls attention to the war that has been waged for 
years by the Bri.ish auth»:iiies against the counterfei.ing or 
minting of their coins bo.h at home and abroad. Points out 
need of maintaining the prestige of the British “Sovereign,” 
which is a current coim in some areas, and says this prestige 
would suffer, if counterfriting was permitied. He states, how- 
ever, because the premium on sovereigns is now so small, the 
problem of unauthorized ccining is no longer acute. 


LONDON, Eng. — The British 
authorities have for years been 
waging a war against counter- 
feiters of British gold coins. The 
high premium 
on “sover- 
eigns”’ over 
their gold 
value mide it 
profitable for 
unauthorized 
persons to 
mint them on 
a large scale. 
These count- 
erfeit coins 
are uSuaily Of 
full weight 
and finene’s. 
In spite of 
thic te BPrit- 
ish Treasury 
claims that their ulauus. u 
production and tneir passing into 
circulation constitutes ai at otf 
counterfeiting. Under the Inter- 
nauonat Co.uven.ion on counter- 
feiting it is the duty of the gov- 
ernments of all countries waich 
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adhered tuo that Convention to 
prosecute offenders guilty’ of 


counterfeitin2 currencies of cther 
member countries. It is the B‘ii- 
ish Governmeni’s policy to insist 
firmly on the enforcement of this 
rule whenever and wherever un- 
authorized minting of sovereigns 
is encountered. 

Sovereigns are by no means the 
only gold coins which are known 
to have been counterfeited si ice 
the War, but their unauthorized 
production is on an incomyparably 


larger scale than that of other 
gold coins. This is probably be- 
cause sovereigns have always 


been very popular abroad, both as 
a means of payment and as a 
means of hoarding. To a very 
large degree they actually con- 
stitute means of payment in vari- 
ous parts of Asia, especially in 
the Arab countries. There has 
always been considerable dema..d 
for sovereigns for the use of tre 
Mohammedan populations, because 
pilgrims need it to finance their 
expenses when they make ther 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Since the 
War sovereigns have served 
largely as the current coin in 
Greece. 

The utmost importance is at- 
tached in wondon to sategua.d- 
ing the prestige of sovereigns. 
That prestige is bound to suffer 
through the circulation of large 
numbers of counterfeit specimens, 
even if those counterfeits are of 
full weight and fineness. For one 
thing there is always a danger 
that sovereigns of inferior gold 
content may be put into circula- 
tion by the counterfeiters, and the 
existence of this danger is liable 
to undermine faith in the genuine 
coins. Moreover, if anybody and 
everybody is entitled to mint 
Britain’s gold coin that is clearly 
detrimental to the prestige of that 
coin and even to the prestige of 
Britain. The idea that sovereigns 
should be reduced to the status of 
the Maria Theresa dollars—ihe 
favorite silver coins of a large 
part of East Africa—which can be 
coined by anybody, is strongly 
disliked in British official circles. 
No financial considerations ae in- 
volved. Since the British author- 
ities do not sell sovereigns in the 
free markets they do not stani to 
benefit by a high premium. Nev- 
ertheless, everything is don2 to 
discourage counterfeiting as far 
as possible, by insisting on the 
prosecution of the offenders. 

The latest move in that direc- 
tion is the introduct.on of a Bll 


in the Commonwealth Parliament 
of Australia 10 amend tne coinage 
provisions of the Ciime A.t In 
which a loophole was recently 
discovered. ‘Lhe law court of Mel- 
bourne dismissed in August, 14.4, 
the charge of c -untereiting 
brought against a person for pass- 


ing of ftalse sovereigns. The 
judge directed the jury to de- 
liver a verdict of ‘no -guil y,’ 


because, under the existinz Au- 
stralian law, in order to prove 
counterfeiting, the prosecution 
has to satisfy the law courts trat 
the coins concerned “are coined at 
present in one of the King’s 
Mints.”’ The amending Bill modi- 
fies this provision and adopts the 
British formula under which un- 
authorized minting of a coin that 
“has been coined in any of Her 
Majesty s Mints” constitutes an 
act of counterfeiting. 

When introducing the Bill, the 
Commonwealth Attorney General 
po.nted out that the number of 
sovereigns in circulation abroad is 
estimated at over 500 mill on. 
They are used extensively in the 
Moslem world, in Hong Kong, in- 
dia and South Amer.ca. He said 
ihat as a result of their extensive 
counterfeiting their value in the 
Middle East dropped from about 
£10 to about £3 €s. (This latter 
price is only slightly above their 


bullion value.) He added, how- 
ever, that in some markets in 
Arabia a different p.ice has 


been quoted for genuine aad false 
sovereigns. 

The adoption of this amending 
Bill will put a stop to the c:rcu- 
lation of counterteit sovereigns in 
Australia. Tne British Treasu:y 
has to fight, however, a legal bat- 
tle on many other fronts. In re- 
cent years there have been law 
suits in italy, Swu.tzerland, Tan- 
gier and Trieste. There are at 
present five law suits pending in 
italy alone. One of the prosecu- 
tions in Milan came before the 
Rome Corte di Cassaione, the 
highest law court of the county, 
which reaffirmed the rulings cf 
the lower courts admitting the le- 
val status of the sovereign. A 
loovhole was dis_overed, however 
last year by defendants accused 
of counterfeiting sovereigns be- 
fore the Genoa law court. Their 
defense was that the coins were 
not intended for circulation as 
money but for sale as trinkets. 
They got away with this plea, be- 
cause the Genoa law court held 
that in the circumstances no crim- 
inal intent was proved by the 
prosecution. Should this ruling 
be upheld and imi.ated by o.her 
jaw courts, the Treasury might 
lose its fight against counterfeit- 
ing because in many instances it 
is difficult to prove that unau- 
thorized sovereigns are produced 
for monetary as dist.nct frcm or- 
namental purposes. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that tne Genoa 
court’s decision will be challenged 
before a higner court. The Treas- 
ury spares no expense and trouble 
in its efforts to outlaw the coun- 
terfeiting of sovereigns. 

At the moment the problem has 
ceased to*be very acute. The pre- 


mium on sovereigns is now so 
small that there is not sufficient 
profit in counterfeiting them. 


Since the operations are not suf- 
ficiently profitable to induce 
people to risk being prose-u ed 
and sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment, the supp y of counter- 
feit sovereigns is likely to de- 
cline. Should t ere be an ii- 
crease of demand, however, the 
premium would rise in the ab- 
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sence of new supplies, and the 
temptation to counterfeit them 
would then become once more 
stronger. It is for th.s reason that 
the Treasury is determined to per- 
sist in its crusade against count- 
erfeiting. 


Kow {fo Invest Show 
a Huge Success 


Well Street and Main Street 
have come closer together with 
the unprecedented success of the 
How to Invest Show. Public re- 
sponse to the 
Show at the 
7ist Infantry 
Regiment 
Armory was 
outstanding, 
with a total 
attendance of 
100,000. 

For Charles 
E. Merrill, 
founder and 
directing 
partner of 
Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 
sponsors of 
the Show with eight cooperating 
corporations and industry asso- 
ciations, a lifetime ambition has 
been satisfied. Regarded as a pio- 
neer in the financial community, 
and father of the icea of bringing 
Wall Street to Main Street, Mr. 
Merrill consistently has initiated 
broader public participation in 
the ownership of American busi- 
ness through making the means 
of investment clear to millions 
moie investors. 

Accorcing to the sponsors, the 
most important aspect of the ex- 
hibit is the opportunity it gives 
the general public to learn that 
t ere is really no mystery about 
investment. What happens when 
invested dollars are put to work 
was clearly shown torough the 
exhibits of tve cooperating organ- 
izations, which include American 
Gas & Electric Company, General 
Electric Company, General Foods 
Corporation, General Motors Cor- 
poration, International Business 
Machines Corporation, American 
Iron and Steel Industry, Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association, and 
New York Telephone Company. 

Highlights of the Show included 
the first public showing of a new 
nuclear reactor, a solar battery, 
the mystery car of the future, 
self-answering telephones, the 
wonders of the new petrochemical] 
industry, a miniature steel rolling 
mill in action, and hundreds of 
research products that are just 
coming on the market. 


NY Security Analysts 
Third Annua! Quling 


The New Yerk Society of Se- 
curity Analysts has designated 
Friday, June 24, 1955 as “R” Day 
for its more than 2,000 members 
in the metropolitan area. Nic..olas 
F. Novak of Drysdale & Co., 
Chairman of the Society’s Outing 
Committee, has announced tnat 
the third annual outing will be 
held at the Scarsdale Golf Club 
on that date, which has been of- 
ficially set aside as Relaxation 
Day by tice Society. 

A full agenda has been provided 
to ease the strain on Wall Street’s 
over-burdened analysts. There 
will be _ golf, tennis, so‘tball, 
swimrring ani horseshoe pitc- ing 
as well as adequate loafing facili- 
ties. Valuable prizes will be dis- 
tributed to all the guests and 
“athletes.” A buffet luncheon will 
be served and the prizes will be 
distributed at the dinner which 
will wind up the outing. 

Mr. Novak reports that prelim- 
inary inquiries concerning the 
when and where of the outing 
indicate an early sell-out. 


Charles E. Merrill 
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Banking and Credit Policies 
In a New Environment 


By C. A. SIENKIEWICZ* 


President, Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 
President, Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


Prominent Pennsylvania banker points out changes in the 
character and form of commercial bank credit that have 


developed under the impact of new industrial conditions. Says 


bankers are bound together in the objective of a smoothly 
functioning banking system, free from inflatonary or defla- 
tionary developments. 


The nature of commercial bank 
credit is unchanged but its char- 
acter and form have undergone 
profound alterations under the im- 
pact of new 
industrial con- 
ditions. Our 
function, 
which creates 
money by en- 
tering credits 
on customers’ 
deposit ac- 
counts, though 
controlled, 
continues to 
be the same 
distinctive 
feature but 
the demands 
for loans and 
investments 
show significant differences 
type and magnitude from 
in the past. 


These fundamental conditions 
arise primarily from the great ad- 
vancement in science and technol- 
ogy during the past four decades. 
You will recall that when the au- 
tomobile and the washing machine 
phase was first developed not so 
long ago, we thought that the ze- 
lat, Gf Our Macerial civisization 
had been reached. Some prophets 
of gloom even believed that our 
industrial frontiers were just about 
closed and that our economic ar- 
teries would begin to harden fast. 

3ut, shortly after the depression 
of the 1930’s and stimulated by 
the necessities of the war, our in- 
dustrial horizons opened fantastic 
potentialities. Through intensive 
research, an entirely new frontier 
has been developed, and now we 
find ourselves in a new stage of 
activity —the nuclear power-jet 
propulsion stage. 

The prospect of this develop- 
ment surpasses Our imagination. 
Immediately we are confronted 
with a great demand for creative 
manpower to manage this new 
frontier. This is one reason why 
our ecucational institutions are so 
concerned about the facilities for 
developing this manpower. We are 
also facing an equally great de- 
mand for credit and capital in- 
vestment needed for the develop- 
ment of the new power and new 
facilities to enable our industries 
to move forward in a new techno- 
logical environment. 

Traditionally, commercial banks 
were supposed to be suppliers of 
short-term and intermediate-term 
credit. Most banking theory in 
connection with investment policy 
and bank capital requirements is 
based on this premise. Today and 
even more so in the future, the 
premise may prove untenable as 
bank loan portfolios contain more 
and more steady credit of a capital 
nature, credit which depends on 
income for repayment. Instalment 
credit, term loans, real estate 
loans, various types of revolving 
credits—all these are typical of 
this kind of steaty credit. This is 
a fundamental change in the char- 
acter of our earning assets. We 
need to know more than we do 
now about the nature and perma- 
nency of this change because of 
its implications for banking and 
monetary authorities. 

This change also has great eco- 
nomic significance mainly because 
of the money-creating power of 
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*From an address by Mr. Sienkiewicz 
before the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J.. May 25, 1955. 


commercial banks. Our ability te 
generate and supply bank credit 
for seasonal needs and for the de- 
velopment of expanding indus- 
tries, as well as for the require- 
ments of our growing populativna, 
has a direct bearing on the ste il- 
ity or instability of our economy. 
It also makes us susceptibl> 
continued controls of our polx 
and operations. Against these 
conditions we still have the in 
vidual problems of sufficient - 
come to cover our rising expen-s«+4, 
to meet our dividend requis: :- 
ments, and to strengthen our « 
tal structures. 

But there is no escape from ecc.- 
nomic forces and their effecis a 
all of us. Over the past two dec- 
ades, these forces have become 
permanently imbedded in our ti- 
nancial and industrial struct. 
Their magnitude and penetration 
create a new perspective in our 
economy. Naticnal output and per- 
sonal income, including wages and 
salaries, have increased over six 
times during this period. ‘iotal 
money supply, that is, deposits amt 
currency in circulation, has ex«- 
panded more than five tims 
Prices for goods and services have 
more than doubled. The distri 
tion of income under the impa 
graduated taxes has becom 
widespread that the middle 
come group of our population 
increased enormously. The 
sequences of this expansion a: 
the intensified search for 
ways and means to step up 
productivity obviously are ot ; 
importance to all banks but espe- 
cially to the banks that recei,e@ 
deposits and make loans ard 
vestments. 

Under these new conditions, ihe 
Pennsy!vania Bankers Associati n 
can be most helpful to us by chan- 
neling basic information of vit il 
importance for our policy deci- 
sions. We need to know what ihe 
character and magnitude of te 
current changes mean for us in 
order to play our part in meeti: ¢ 
the requirements of the growiig 
population and expanding indus- 
tries. We want to be more 
mately familiar with the role th +t 
the Federal Reserve System aod 
the Treasury are playing as i 
tegral parts of Our monetary a d 
credit system. An excellent ju> 
has already been done for us | ¥ 
our friencs from the two Fede:..! 
Reserve Banks that cover Pen. - 
svivania. Naturally we are de- 
lighted to have their continuvcs 
coopera‘ ion. 

All of us are so bound togeiherc 
in our obiective to foster a strom 
and smoothly functioning baukiis 
system and in combating infla 
tionary developments that none ci 
us can escape his share o7 t. 
burden in helping to create tavux- 
able conditions to sustain Nig? 
employment, stable value of 1 
dollar and the rising level ot cun- 
sumption. We should be willin# 
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to re-examine our positions ai! 
Our views in this changing - 
vironment. As managers Of Cuil- 
mercial and savings banks, we 
should strive to understand u 

new forces and their implicatio 

for us. to gear our policies alt 
operations in such a wav as 13 


keep ourselves strong and, ab 
all. to develop effective ways and 


means to tell to the public tu: 
story of banking, its ability 

adapt itself to new conditions, and 
its contribution to our industu al 


and social life. 
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Continued from first page 


Steel Industry Prospects 


one evening on their way to din- 
ner and the theatre. While he was 
attempting to hail a cab, a very 
fancy blond, with spectacular 
physical endowment, threw her 
arms around him, greeted him by 
name, and flounced off down the 
street, leaving him well smeared 
with lipstick. 

His wife's subsequent silence 
was more than eloquent. By way 
of melting the frost, the lawyer 
said, nervously, “My dear, I know 
her only professionally, of course.” 
Her response was, “Your profes- 
sion or hers?” 

Well. all of us here in this room 
are professiorals at one or another 
aspect of the very demanding busi- 
ness of making steel at a profit, 
and I propose to consider the situ- 
ation of the steel industry from 
that point of view. As managers, 
fully aware that the proper dis- 
charge of our responsibilities re- 
guires a balanced consideration of 
the interests of investors, employ- 
ees, individual customers and the 
public as a whole, we are under 
an obligation to stand off occa- 
sionally and take an objective look 
at ourselves and our performance. 


Growth and Service 


We all know the past history of 
our industry. A look at its growth 
trom 23 million tons of capacity 
in 1900, to 66 million tons in 1925, 
then to 100 million tons in 1950 
-and over 125 million tons today, 
presents a picture of genuine serv- 
ice to the nation. Today we have 
an industry capable of turning out 
@ greatly diversified range of 
products at great speeds and in 
quantities adequate to an expand- 
ing and dynamic economy. We 
have achieved startling techno- 
logical advancements. Underlying 
all of this is the managerial skill 
and courage which sparked the 
whole enterprise. 

I’m sure that all in this room 
will join with me in doing honor 
to the steel managers who have 
contributed so much in the past 
but are no longer with us. And 
we also recognize and honor today 
those senior statesmen of the in- 
dustry who are still guiding us in 


planning for the future. 

In this latter category, happily, 
we can include a man who has 
contributed enormously to the 


sirength and soundness of our in- 
dustry by enlightened leadership 
throughout a distinguished career 
in steel. I refer, of course, to Ben 
Fairless. All of us are familiar 
with his record of accomplishment 
as head of the world’s largest steel 
company. I don’t have to dwell 
on that. What I would like to do 
is draw a distinction between 
Ben’s retirement and that of a 
certain Army general who wound 
up a successful career with a com- 
plex and fatiguing tour of duty in 
Washington. 

This general had been born in 
the hills of Tennessee and when 
he was asked what he was going 
to do on his retirement said, “I’m 
going down to the mountains 
where I have a little cabin. I’m 
just going to sit on the porch in 
my rocking chair and after three 
weeks I’m going to begin to rock.” 

Well, some of you may not 
know it, but Ben, in addition to 
his other talents, is a champion 
chair rocker. He has them spotted 
strategically and when important 
decisions have to be made, he’ll sit 
down and do a bit of rocking. Per- 
haps that’s one of the reasons he 
comes up with wise, calm judg- 
ments. At any rate, the difference 
between Ben and the general in 
retirement is that we in the in- 
dustry can count on him doing 
more in retirement than waiting 
three weeks to start rocking. He’ll 
be thinking about the future of 
the industry as he has always 
done. May we have the benefit 
of his experience, wisdom and 


counsel for many, many years to 
come as we all plan for that 
future. 

While we are engaged in this 
process of locking forward, the 
first thing I would like to suggest 
is that we bury once and for all 
the traditional bugaboo that steel 
is a “prince or pauper” business. 
I am sure we have outgrown it. 


The Obligation to Earn 


Let’s approach our job with the 
constructive view that we are not 
only entitled to make, but have 
an obligation to make, the earn- 
ings and profits sufficient to pro- 
vide fair dividends and fair wages 
out of fair prices. Beyond that we 
have the responsibility of pro- 
ducing earnings and profits suffi- 
ciently high as to attract investors, 
so that the supply of funds needed 
for the replacement and expansion 
of our facilities, including ade- 
quate standby capacity for na- 
tional defense, may be forth- 
coming. That, in essence, is our 
job in a free enterprise economy, 
if we are to do our part to keep 
it free. And steel has a special 
responsibility in this regard, be- 
cause of its basic nature. 


1954 — An Analysis 


Now, in order to establish just 
where we stand today, it may be 
useful to take a brief look at the 
year just passed. Probably no 
year in our history was ever ex- 
amined more critically from an 
economic point of view than 1954. 
Certainly we at Bethlehem have 
studied all angles of it carefully, 
and I am sure you have, too. It 
was an important and a hopeful 
year because the country’s eco- 
nomic experience in 1954 has gone 
a long way toward reassuring us 
on certain questions about which 
we have been in doubt. 

It is clear that we came down 
off the peak represented by 1953. 
Industrial production fell off. Un- 
employment increased. Wage and 
salary payments declined, and 
business failures rose. But at the 
same time, in spite of these in- 
dications of a recession pattern, 
the actual consumption of goods 
and services rose, when we meas- 
ure it in dollars of 1953 purchas- 
ing power. Income after taxes was 
actually higher than in the pre- 
vious year of peak economic ac- 
tivity. Construction and producers’ 
equipment held up to a point only 
slightly below 1953. 

On the record, 1954 was a year 
of unmistakable recession as re- 
flected by some measuring rods, 
yet other indices held up. As we 
can see now, what happened was 
a spiraling downward which was 
arrested. The recession did not go 
farther than it did in 1949, when 
there was a background of ac- 
cumulated needs held over from 
wartime. 

Instead, the brakes took hold; 
the economy leveled off at a 
relatively high plateau and the 
nation was back on the road to a 
recovery which we are. still 
traveling. 

Now I believe this phenomenon 
of 1954 deserves attention for the 
light it may throw on the years 
ahead. In my opinion, it reflects 
the operation of a number of plus 
factors in our economy which give 
grounds for confidence that we 
are on the threshold of a period 
of stabilized growth. I believe this 
is what we want and can have if 
we understand what will generate 
it and what will sustain it. 

Not the least of these plus 
factors is the spirit of confidence 
in the strength of our economy 
which people in general — and 
businessmen in particular — seem 
now to have in greater measure 
than for many years in the past. 
There are a number of good 
reasons for that confidence. 

For one thing, ours is not only 
a wealthy, but also a liquid econ- 
omy. This liqudity — of corpora- 
tions, financial institutions and in- 


dividuals — was a strong prop 
which contributed significantly to 
preventing any radical downward 
spiral. We can add to this the fact 
that the so-called “‘built-in stabil- 
izers’” came into play and auto- 
matically did their part in sustain- 
ing privateincome. Suchstabilizers 
as unemployment compensation, 
pensions, social security and vet- 
erans’ payments performed their 
role in maintaining spending 
levels. As a result of the reduction 
in personal tax rates, in combina- 
tion with the automatic income 
supports, disposable income 
after taxes actually increased dur- 
ing a time of technical recession. 
This was a remarkable phenom- 
enon which had much to do with 
braking the downward spiral. 

Positive action on the part of 
the government played perhaps 
an even more important role. 
Monetary policy operated to as- 
sure adequate credit reserves and 
an ample money supply, while a 
limited amount of corporate tax 
reform improved the climate for 
investment. 

Last, but by no means least, I 
believe that private managers of 
business have learned a great deal 
out of the hard school of experi- 
ence of the past quarter-century 
and are capable of acting — and 
have demonstrated that capability 
—with more insight and maturity 
than ever before in our history. 

Taken together, these factors 
created a situation wherein con- 
fidence, financial strength, some 
automatic stabilizers, wise gov- 
ernment policy and enlightened 
business management made pos- 
sible a 1954 which demonstrated 
the real strength of our economy. 
This has important implications 
for the future. 

In connection with the last two 
factors I mentioned—government 
policy and enlightened business 
management — a little elaboration 
may be useful. 


Government and Business—Some 
Welcome Changes 


When one thinks in terms of the 
hostility to business which for so 
many years was Washington’s 
stock in trade, the change in atti- 
tude along the Potomac has been 
profound. There are still plenty 
of politicians who think it ex- 
pedient to use business—particu- 
larly large business—as a whip- 
ping boy. Against this fact, how- 
ever, is heartening evidence that 
we can and do have public 
servants who know what makes 
the whole economy tick; who are 
not afraid of raising a hand 
against killing the golden goose 
via the tax route, or against 
regimentation which would stifle 
the operation of a free economy. 
Now when I say a word of thanks 
for an Administration which has 
shown some sympathy for private 
business I do not imply that the 
millennium has arrived in the 
District of Columbia. As _ the 
tycoon said who had just come 
out second-best in a tax battle 
with the Internal Revenue Bu- 


reau — “If Patrick Henry had 
known anything about taxation 
with representation he would 


have kept his big mouth shut.” 

On another Washington front I 
am sure you will understand if I 
am less than fulsome in praise of 
the Department of Justice’s cur- 
rent approach to Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act. Some of us feel that 
their program of “curbing monop- 
Olistic tendencies,” as they call it, 
and their attitude with respect to 
mergers, at least one, leave much 
to be desired and, in our opinion, 
fail to square with the law and 
with the best interests of the steel 
industry and the country’s econ- 
omy as a whole. 


I cannot believe that among you 
who know the steel incustry so 
well there are any who think that 
the merger to which I refer would 
lessen competition in the steel in- 
dustry. 

I had supposed that the object 
of Section 7 was to promote com- 
petition rather than to suppress it 
but the Department of Justice ap- 
pears to have a less enlightened 
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view. However, we can’t expect 
any Administration to be perfect 
and on balance I believe we can 
be thankful for what we now have 
in Washington. 


Responsible Competition 


Maintaining and strengthening 
the present attitude of enlightened 
conservatism is fundamental to 
our hopes for future stability and 
growth. On our own business front 
there has been a growing con- 
sciousness of the responsibility for 
efficient and profitable operations. 
There has been a realization of 
the shortsightedness of destructive 
competition which sacrificed prof- 
its for the booking of an order. 
We have seen the benefit to the 
economy of constructive compe- 
tition through efficiency, growth 
and service, and this is being re- 
flected in the willingness of in- 
vestors to provide capital because 
of profit continuity. 

The industry plowed back earn- 
ings to increase plant efficiency 
and meet the nation’s increasing 
demand for steel. As a result, in 
1954, we were able to maintain 
good earnings in a year of reduced 
operations. This enabled us to 
command increased respect in the 
whole financial community. We 
did a job for our stockholders and 
in the process contributed mate- 
rially to the long-term welfare of 
our employees and to the general 
stability of the economy. But the 
job ahead is bigger, tougher and 
more significant to our whole way 
of life. 

To sum up this retrospective 
look at a year which has been very 
significant in American economic 
history. I would stress the follow- 
ing: Part of the reason for the dem- 
onstration of economic strength 
we have been observing lies in 
the stabilizing factors which have 
been added to the economic struc- 
ture. Far more significant, how- 
ever, has been the exercise of 
sound judgment on the part of 
government officials, private man- 
agers, such as are represented in 
this room, and labor officials. 


The Job Ahead 


Looking ahead, we all know, as 
we knew last year, that our popu- 
lation 15 years from now is ex- 
pected to reach a figure estimated 
at over 200 million. Our projec- 
tions of per capita consumption of 
steel show that consumption per 
person will continue to rise. 

It is estimated that the total 
national production of goods and 
services may be expected to grow 
from the current level of some 
$370 billion to an annual average 
Gross National Product of perhaps 
$570 billion in 15 years. We know 
that the growth in the demand for 
steel in the past has closely par- 
alleled the growth in GNP. There- 
fore, if the projections for the 
economy as a whole are realized, 
the steel industry will need an 
ingot capacity of about 185 million 
tons in 15 years to handle peak 
requirements. 

If steel is to remain a free in- 
dustry in a free economy without 
government prodding or interven- 
tion, we will have to meet this 
demand with an increase in ingot 
capacity of something on the order 
of about 4 million tons a year over 
the next decade and a half. This 
means about a 50% increase for 
all of us in the next 15 years if 
the present relative canpacitie 
steel companies are maintain: 

Some of this increase m 
met through improved eff cis 
and technological advanc 
for many it will also mear 
sion from raw material s 
the way through to the 
product. At best it wil! | 
and must be in addition 
of replacement of exi: 
ties due to obsolescer 
pletion. Some of the 
this out may generate 
depreciation, from r: 


tion or from revisi s 
to permit greater ac i of 


reserves, and from ' ! or 
equity funds, bu‘ | the 
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basis for sound expansion or re- 
placement of facilities rests upon 
the operation of the business on a 
sufficiently profitable basis. 


To achieve these ends it is ob- 
vious that we must look to both 
enlightened government policy and 
to investors for help. It is equally 
obvious that we can look to nei- 
ther unless we do the best we 
can ourselves, in our capacities as 
practical managers, to keep the 
industry healthy. To do so re- 
quires the maintenance of sound 
financial practices, realistic price 
and wage policies, and continued 
progress on the technologica! front. 
I don’t have to tell you that there 
will be plenty to do. 


In all of these areas, Our prog- 
ress to date has been encouraging. 
Prices in 1954 were not only stabil- 
ized but increased. as they should 
have been. This indicates that all 
of us took to heart what Ernie 
Weir said to us here last vear on 
that subject. We can only hope 
that Washington takes to heart 
what Ben Fairless so well said be- 
fore the Fulbright inquiry recently 
with regard to the need for addi- 
tional relief on the tax front. 


Pelicies as te Labor 


With respect to labor matters, 
we can also point to progress. 
There has been a heartening im- 
provement in the relationshivs be- 
tween steel companies anc the la- 
bor officials representing s> many 
of their employees. It has been 
gratifying that union officials 
have shown an awareness of the 
importance of complying with 
agreements—not only with regard 
to slow-downs and wild-cat 
strikes, but also in other aspects 
of the contractual relationship. 

On the labor front we, a<: man- 
agers, have a heavy responsibility 
that extends to our stockholders, 
our employees and to the public 
in general. We have got to con- 
duct ourselves so that in policy 
formulation we do not cbandon 
principle for short-term expedi- 
ency. 

This means that we have got to 
insist on the fundamental fact that 
increased wages or benefits of any 
kind can only be forthcoming as 
a function of increased produc- 
tivity. And while there can be 
no denying the fact that 'sbor is 
entitled to share in procuctivity 


increases, it is just as clear that 
those who make this possible 
through the provision of capital 


for new and better tools have an 
equally valid claim. Anc so do 
consumers. 

Ideally, of course, productivity 
increases are most ecuitably 
shared by the process of making 
more and more goods avai sble at 
prices that are progressive!v and 


relatively lower than those of 
competing goods. Capital: share 
should be maintained at a rate 


sufficient to attract the necessary 
investment to maintain »:*ogress 
and growth. Labor’s share in pro- 
ductivity increases should, permit 
a steadily rising standard of living 
for the gainfully employed at good 
earning levels. With the steel in- 
dustry’s future necessities i» mind, 


I’m obliged to emphasize that 
when I say earning levels [| mean 
the earnings of companies 2s well 
as the earnings of their inc ividual 
employees. Our huge carital re- 
quirements make this funcamen- 
f tal. 

we are all aware, m?nage- 
responsibilities in t >is sec- 


alf of the Twentieth Century 
yy NO means comfinec to the 
ic ly complex wage-price prob- 
There are broad matters of 


slic policy affecting n-t only 
siness but also the geners! wel- 
re (if you can separate the two, 
shich I doubt). However. before 
dealing with these, a word about 
the so-called guaranteed annual 


wage may be in order. 


The So-Called Guaranteed 


Annual Wage 
_ If we perceive the grave perils 
in proposals such as this, we have 
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the duty, as responsible managers 
of the nation’s basic industry, to 
say what we think with candor 
and clarity. 


Everyone would like to have 
constant employment, but such a 
condition is the end product of a 
combination of factors, the most 
important of which is the cus- 
tomer. The unemployment prob- 
lem cannot be solved superficially 
by paying money to the unem- 
ployed through a dole or even the 
so-called guaranteed annual wage. 
Such a payment does not create 
jobs. It may even cause fewer 
jobs. And who is going to guar- 
antee the guarantor? We cannot 
get away from the fact that 
stability and growth, supported by 
increased productivity, create the 
conditions which bring steady em- 
ployment, new jobs and increased 
earnings. 

Those of us in the industry 
know that the campaign for more 
income security for hourly-paid 
employees has obscured the very 
real gains which have been made 
on that front. The steel industry’s 
expenditures since 1946 of over $6 
billion for modernization and ex- 
pansion have greatly broadened 
our product ranges and have en- 
abled us to offer a far greater 
degree of employment stability 
than ever before was the case. The 
billions spent to diversify our 
products and therefore our con- 
suming fields will continue to be 
an immense factor in stabilizing 
employment. 


In addition to this, discussion of 
the so-called guaranteed annual 
wage has diverted attention from 
the fact that there already exists 
an effective government-spon- 
sored unemployment compensa- 
tion system. Furthermore, it is a 
system paid for by industry. The 
compensation checks come from 
the states, but the funds from 
which the checks are drawn are 
created by taxes on industry. Our 
industry has paid into such funds 
more than $500 million since 1936. 


These facts, plus our well- 
founded reservations on other 
schemes which would make for 
inequitable distribution of pro- 
ductivity gains, deserve a wider 
circulation than has thus far been 
given to them. 


Now I have been discussing 
various facets of the job ahead of 
all of us. I'd like to conclude with 
some observations on the relation- 
ship between government action 
and the investor confidence which 
all of us agree is of such vital 
importance to the realization of 
long-term goals. 


No doubt there are many who 
would be critical of the stabilizing 
influences on the part of business 
management which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, and the neces- 
sity for sound government action 
to insure’ investor confidence 
which I would like to mention in 
conclusion. 


Freedom vs. Planned Inflation 


The advocates of planned infla- 
tion will always raise the cry of 
“stagnation” unless the pump is 
being primed from the Federal 
well (which has, of course, to be 
filled with our tax money). They 
claim the economy would stagnate 
otherwise. But this is just today’s 
restatement of the old “mature 
economy” theory of the ’30s, 
which has been thoroughly dis- 
credited. Those are the people who 
talked about closed frontiers and 
a static population and who be- 
lieved that the solution could only 
be found in deficit spending, in- 
creasing national debt, an un- 
balanced budget, debased cur- 
rency, crippling controls and the 
welfare state. 

Mentioning discredited eco- 
nomic theories reminds me of the 
Old Grad who, on a visit back to 
his Alma Mater, called on his eco- 
nomics professor and found lying 
on the teacher’s desk an examina- 
tion paper containing the same 
questions which had been asked 


him when he was in college. The 
alumnus expressed some surprise 
remarked, 


but the teacher “We 


never change the questions, we 
just change the economics.” 

Well, fundamental economics 
don’t change, as 20 years of ex- 
perimentation have amply proved. 
The billions that must be forth- 
coming in the years ahead, if we 
are to do our jobs, can come only 
out of the savings of a free people, 
freely invested. They will come 
freely only if people have an in- 
centive to save and a confidence 
in the future of their savings. This 
confidence requires not only good 
management but good government 
action as well. But what consti- 
tutes good action on the part of 
government presents a fair ques- 
tion. 


The Administration’s Approach 


I believe that question has been 
answered by those qualified to 
speak for the Administration on 
such matters. On several occasions 
recently the Administration’s basic 
philosophy has been clearly out- 
lined. The approach is most heart- 
ening. 

The economic philosophy of the 
Eisenhower Administration might 
be called the economics of modern 
conservatism. Using conservatism 
in the sense of conserving values 
important to the welfare of 
society, Administration officials 
have stressed the fact that the 
modern conservative has a vital 
interest in maintaining a _ free 
market system as the most equit- 
able and efficient means of dis- 
tributing goods and _ satisfying 
consumer demands. Although the 
competitive price system means 
hardship for some consumers some 
times, on the whole it is greatly to 
be preferred over any system of 
controls. 

The point is further made that 
the modern conservative believes 
in preserving the system of in- 
centives and rewards which a free 
economy permits. His belief is in 
equality of opportunity rather than 
equality of shares as in the British 
socialist experiment. 

He believes that preservation of 
the integrity of the dollar is es- 
sential to the operation of a free 
market and an equitable system 
of incentives. He knows that this 
is the best way to stimulate the 
economy because it gives the dol- 
lar a constant meaning to savers, 
business planners and all others 
who want to look ahead. 

It follows from the modern con- 
servative’s cesire to preserve the 
incentive system and the value of 
the dollar, that tax policy will be 
oriented toward preserving the 
role of private investment in the 
econmy. The modern conservative 
believes that the economy can ex- 
pand without massive government 
intervention. He believes that ef- 
fective demand will be there if 
private investment has looked 
ahead and has the products ready 
to meet it. He believes that this 
provides a chance for expanding 
economic activity unrelated to 
current consumption levels and 
government pump priming. 

The Administration has given 
convincing evidence on the score 
that indirect controls on the econ- 
omy, exercised through proper 
monetary and fiscal policies, are 


infinitely preferable to direct 
wage, price and credit controls. 
Finally, the modern conserva- 


tive would strive for free markets 
not only at home but also across 
national boundaries. 

These beliefs in the importance 
of free markets, incentives and 
rewards, monetary integrity, pri- 
vate investment, freer trade, etc., 
naturally put the modern conserv- 
ative into conflict with the plan- 
ners, the protectionists and those 


who have little faith in freedom. 
The policies necessary to imple- 
ment this approach are not ap- 


pealing to demagogues, but they 
are necessary if we are to remain 
a free people with all the bless- 
ings that implies. 
Stabilized Progress — The Goal 
The extent to which this Ad- 
ministration—and those to come— 
are successful in striving towards 
these objectives will, in my opin- 
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ion, measure our success in achiev- 
ing the goal of stabilized progress 
in the next quarter century. These 
criteria of modern conservatism 
reflect a philosophy of govern- 
ment to which free men can sub- 
scribe without reservation. 


Given that sort of thinking in 
Washington, with more and more 
people throughout the land under- 
Standing its implications for a 
prosperous future, we as steel- 
makers can go ahead confidently 
with our complicated job of turn- 
ing out the basic material upon 
which our physical civilization so 
heavily depends. 

And so, the doorway to stabil- 
ized progress, and all that it im- 
plies, is open to us if we want to 
enter. Let me conclude with four 
more lines of that famous old 
hymn— 

“Watchman, tell us of the 
night, 

For the morning seems to 
dawn: 

Traveler, darkness takes 
its flight, 

Doubt and terror are 
withdrawn.” 


Baby Boom a! 
All-Time High 


The great United States baby 
boom, which sent births to an 
all-time high of 4,076,000 last 
year, may be expected to con- 
tinue for several more years, ac- 
cording to a current report by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany statisticians. 


The current upsurge in births, 
unparalleled in the country’s his- 
tory, has been unchecked since 
the close of World War II. From 
1946 through 1954 the number has 
averaged more than three and 
three-quarters million annually, 
or one and three-fifths times the 
low figure of 1933. 


Important factors in the rise in 
the number of babies born yearly, 
the report states, has been a 
marked increase in the number 
of married women, and an almost 
uninterrupted rise in the fertility 
rate from its low level in the ’30s. 


“Wives at ages 14 to 44 have in- 
creased in number by one-seventh 
since 1945, and by more than one- 
third since 1933,” it is pointed 
out. “In each of the postwar 
years about one out of every six 
married women at these ages bore 
a child, but in the mid-’30s the 
proportion was only one in eight.” 

Particularly noteworthy is the 
sustained high rate for second 
births, the rapid rise in the rate 
for third and fourth births, and 
the current upward tendency in 
the rate for fifth births. This 
presages a return to moderate 
size families in the United States, 
according to the statisticians, al- 
though not to the large families 
of several decades ago. 

With the continuation of favor- 
able economic and social condi- 
tions, it is noted, an expected de- 
cline in the birth of second and 
third children may be offset by a 
rise in births of the fourth and 
higher orders. 

“The outlook is that the total 
number of births will decline only 
gradually during the balance of 
this decade,” the statisticians com- 
ment. 


Ray Johnson Opens 


HOUSTON, Texas Ray John- 
son has formed Ray Johnson and 
Company, Inc., with offices in the 
West Building to engage in the 
securities business. 


Trans-Western Brokerage 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 
Arlin Davidson is now conducting 
his investment business under the 
name of Trans-Western Brokerage 


Co. from offices at 39 Exchange 
Place. 

The firm has opened a branch 
in the Delta Building in New 
Orleans. 
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Initial Comments on the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


teed Annual Wage: Blue Sky 
and Brass Tacks.” As Mr. Ris- 
ing, general manager of the 
Automotive Parts Manufac- 
turers Ass’n, pointed out, the 
issue is one in which “All 
America—not only the manu- 
facturer, but everyone’’—has 
a tremendous stake. Hence, it 
is important to elicit the 
views and comments from all 
those who desire to express 
themselves on the subject. 
Recognizing this fact, the 
“Chronicle” is privileged to 
present herewith some of the 
letters that have already been 
received in response to our in- 
vitation; others will be given 
in subsequent issues.—Editor. 


ANONYMOUS 
Pottstown, Pa. 


I think a guaranteed annual 
wage is wonderful—if it applies 
to me too. It should include a 35- 
hour week, a month vacation with 
pay, a pension at full pay at 60, 
also sick leave as needed. 

A guaranteed annual wage for 
any one group is selfish, for it 
gives that group an inequitable 
share of the national income. The 
unions do have a grand plan. If 
physicians were of a_ tempera- 
ment to unionize, I bet we could do 
even better. Just think “vote our 
way or no medical care” could be 
the slogan—i.e., a sit-down strike. 

Oh yes! I also would like guar- 


anteed yearly a new car and a 
college education to M.D. or 
better for each of my _ four 
children. 


I hope G. A. W. can be worked 
out; it has been in our prisons 
and Army. Security is wonderful. 


Opportunity is American!!! 
WILLIAM 8S. BAREN 
Coral Gables, Florida 


“Essays on 
the ob- 


Coleridge in his 
His Own Times” made 
servation that—‘In every state, 
not wholly barbarous, a _ philos- 
ophy good or bad, there must be. 
It would not be difficult to prove, 
that such is the existing spirit of 
speculation, during any given 
period, such will be the tone and 
spirit of the religion, legislation 
and morals, nay, even the fine 
arts, the manners and fashions. 
Nor is it the less true, because the 


great majority of men live like 
bats, but in twilight, and know 
and feel the philosophy of their 


age only by 
refractions.” 

The present agitation by or- 
ganized labor unions for a guar- 
anteed annual wage should come 
as no surprise to those who have 
watched the development § and 


its reflections and 


concentration of more and more 
power in the hands of an elite 
corps of determined and power 


hungry leaders of an ever grow- 
ing mobocracy in this country. 
Along with the deterioration of 
leadership which has been gradu- 
ally eroding the original char- 
acter and influence of the govern- 
ment which the people once knew 
as a Republic, has now ceveloped 
a hybrid Democracy still clinging 


to the words and phrases that 
form the cliches of liberty and 
freedom, yet are steeped in the 


Marxism of mediocrity, levelness, 
collectivism, and the conviction 
that a few men know what Is best 
for all of society. 

of man’s 
violence 
tendencies 


As a natural outgrowth 
inherent drive toward 
and destruction, these 


toward a strong centralized con- 
trol of man’s working conditions, 


his education, his entertainment 
and his religious activities, are 
naturally accepted by the con- 
forming masses; and in time are 
held up to be almost divinely 
ordained, as not only completely 
acceptable to them, but something 
for which they can be readily 
convinced they should render 
both homage and obedience. 

Only a person devoid of under- 
standing of the past trends in 
American moral and political life 
could be either surprised or con- 
fused as to the reasons for this 
drive to cement a rigid and in- 
flexible annual wage for millions 
of Americans into an economy 
that has been gradually, and 
eventually will acceleratedly, lose 
more of its freedom of action and 
resiliency. The complete inter- 
dependence of property and civil 
and religious liberty will finally 
be renounced, not subversively as 
it is today, but openly and 
crusadingly by those who in their 
own blind folly cannot unbind the 
chains which are strangling them. 

The forces counteracting the 
deterioration of a once free econ- 
omy are losing their slim hold on 
the masses. Even technological 
progress, by and of itself must 
eventually suffer when incentive 
is dulled. Reeducation and re- 
dedication to the great moral 
truths upon which order aid 
progress must rely for nourish- 
ment will not come from politi- 
cians or labor leaders—only from 
a reawakened appreciation that 
in this, as in every other society 
of free men — gentlemen of a 
superior breed must lead the way. 


Fred Morton on Wis. 
State Inv. Gomm. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The State 
of Wisconsin Investment Boare 
has appointed Fred G. Morton to 
the State Investment Commission. 
The three- 
man Commis- 
sion, which 
headed by Al- 
bert Trathen, 
Chairman. 
and includes 
Charles F. 
Jacobson, is 
charged with 
the invest- 
ment of assets 
of the State 
Teacher's Re- 
tirement 
Fund, the 
Wisconsin Re- 
tirement 
Fund, and various other operating 
funds of the state. 

Mr. Morton’s appointment. fills 
a vacancy created by the recent 
resignation of John Lobb, who 
has been elected a Vice-President 
of the Marine National Exchange 
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Fred G. Morton 


Bank of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Morton, a native of Mil- 
waukee, brings 25 years of invest- 


ment experience to the Commis- 
sion. He is resigning his position 


as Vice-President and Sales Man- 


ager of The Milwaukee Company, 
with whom he has been connected 
for the past 19 years. Mr. Morton 
has been qa member of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange since 19590, 
and is a past President of the Mil- 
waukee Bond Club. Last month 
he completed a course of study i: 
the Institute of Investment Bank- 
ing held at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Morton will take over his 


new position on July 1. 
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Factors Affecting 
Municipal Credit Today 


charge rates so that gross reve- 
nues will produce sums sufficient 
io meet operating and mainte- 
nance expense, debt service, and 
depreciation or provision for re- 
newals and replacements, as you 
may choose to call it; under tnis 
Gevice depreciation must be ex- 
pressed as a stated amount or 
preferably a_ stated percentage 
either of the plant investment or 


of gross revenues. Bear in mind 
that no properly managed utility 
can long survive raising only 
enough gross revenues to meet 


the out-of-pocket expenses of debt 
service and current operations. 

Investors in utility revenue 
bonds want to be assured that the 
utility’s ability-to-pay will in- 
crease wit. growth in the service 
area. For this reason, the revenue 
bond laws of a majority of the 
States authorize the bonded mu- 
nicipality to pledge the earnings 
of its utility as it may later be 
extended and improved. Unfor- 
tunately, in Arkansas, Arizona, 
and Utah bonds now outstanding 
possess a very dubious lien on tne 
earnings on future extensions and 
improvements. In those States the 
municipalities should strive to 
have their basic statutes clarified 
on this point. Time was when 
municipalities in Georgia and 
lllinois had this trouble and it 
was costly, but it was substan- 
lially corrected in Georgia nearly 
a decade ago and more than 20 
years ago in Illinois. 

It is hardly conceivable that a 
municipality could find investors 
willing to purcnase its revenue 
bonds except as it offers assur- 
ance that future borrowings pay- 
able from the same revenues will 
be held within reason. This as- 
surance is developed in one of 
two ways. Chronologically the 
first of the revenue bonds in a 
number of States as issued rep- 
resented a closed lien on earnings; 
subsequent issues payable from 
the same revenues were junior 
and subordinate in all respects. 
We refer to this in the trade as 
the “layer cake principle.’ Its 
advantage is that the lien of an 
issue is closed off so that the in- 
vestor presumably has complete 
protection against dilution. Its 
disadvantage lies in the circum- 
stances that it renders successive 
bond issues increasingly dif.icult 
to market. 


The “Restricted Open End” 


Provision 
From this experience another 
pattern was evolved — the “re- 
stricted open-end.” Under this 
principle, the municipality re- 
serves the right to issue addi- 


tional bonds of equal dignity and 
hien on earnings subject to assur- 
ance that available earnings will 
cover future debt service require- 
ments witn something to spare. 
You know this as an earnings 
test. 

There are three elements in any 
such test. There is tne definition 
of the earnings base. There is the 
definition of webt charges. Finally, 
there is the ratio by which the 
earnings base must equal or ex- 
ceed debt charges. 

No precise formula can be set 
out fairly applicable in all circum- 
stances. The city presumedly will 
wish to retain maximum freedom 
over its future actions. The inves- 
tor will want the future actions of 
the city curbed to the maximum 
extent. As it is worked cut. the 
additiona'-bonds-provision alwavs 
represents a compromise between 
these conflicting points of view. 

There are several ways by which 
we find the earnings base defined. 
Typical examples are: the most 
recently completed fiscal year; net 
earnings of each of the preceding 


three fiscal] years: one-half of the 
net earnings of the preceding 24 
months; the certificate of en in- 
dependent engineer estimating the 
net revenues in each future year: 
etc. There are two pvirts in con- 
nection with these definitions 
which I commend to your atten- 
tion. First, if the earnings ba<e 
depends on actual past performn- 
ance, the longer the time span 
used in the formu’a the morc con- 
servative the test will be in ti.e 
minds of investors. Secondly, the 
use of estimates of future earn- 
ings injects an element of uncer- 
tainty, a reliance upon the pro- 
fessional acumen of another party 
who may be a stranger, which in- 
vestors find repugnant to some 
degree. Parenthetically, we hear 
very few objections to the use of 
estimates which are related solely 
to the calculation of the earnings 
which would have been experi- 
enced in an elapsed accounting 
period or periods had new rates 
been in force during the test pe- 
riod. Also, it is possible to work 
out a formula which wiil allow tor 
limited reliance on the earnings 
of a new project which is being 
combined for financing purposes 
with an existing enterprise. 

Future debt charges are usually 
defined as either the average an- 
nual principal and interest re- 
quirements in each succeeding 12 
months’ period, or as the highest 
requirement for principal and in- 
terest on bonds now outstanding 
and those proposed to be issued. 
Obviously the latter definition is 
a bit more stringent. 

There is no such thing as an 
ideal coverage requirement. In the 
average community where. most 
utility sales are derived from resi- 
dential and small commercial cus- 
tomers, the earnings of water util- 
ities traditionally are quite stable. 
Under these circumstances the re- 
quired coverage to authorize new 
financing typically runs 1% to 
1's times though we have seen 
them as low as 1.10. In similar 
communities, electric and gas util- 
ities are almost but not quite as 
stable earners as the waterworks; 
coverages of 114 to 1% times are 
common. Public transit, buses, 
streetcars, subways, etc. are the 
most volatile in their ability to 
earn; it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that investors insist on a high 
coverage ratio if revenue bonds 
are to be issued for transit pur- 
poses. If a community derives a 
substantial part of the earnings 
of its waterworks or other utility 
from large industrials sales it will 
be well advised to provide an 
above-average earnings test, for 
industrial sales cannot alwavs be 
relied.upon in the event of strikes, 
severe decline in business, etc. 

Before we pass from the subiert 
of revenue bonds it is fair to ob- 
serve that they are extremely 
popular in some states. In several 
they are being used to finance 
substantially all of the public im- 
provements which are being 
undertaken and work is being left 
undone which does not lend itself 
to the revenue bond method. 


Let us be mindful, however. of 
certain actual and certain poten- 
tial short-comings of revenue 
bonds. They cost more than gen- 
eral credit bonds because their 
marketability is somewhat re- 
stricted. They add to overall gov- 
ernmental costs and fixed charges 
just as surely as general obliga- 
tion indebtedness; actually they 
represent a bit more of a drain 
upon overall community income 
because their interest costs are 
typically higher. 

In states where a referendum is 
required to authorize either rev- 
enue bonds or general credit bonds 
it is doubted that voters examine 
spending proposals as carefully 


where utility revenues will be en- 
cumbered as wnere property taxes 
will be levied. In states where 
revenue tonds may be _ issued 
without referendum and particu- 
lariy in the case of revenue bonds 
issued by an administrative 
agency, they are a fertile fieid for 
abuses, grait, undertakings of cu- 
bious economic need, ete. This is 
not to condemn all authorities, 
commissions and the like. Some 
are doing a wonderiul job, impos- 
sible of accomplishment by ordi- 
nary governmental units. Where 
public works are desirable on a 
regional basis. the authority c n 
be “just what the doctor ordered.” 


General Credit Bonds 

Turning to general credit bonds, 
vou are, of course, aware that the 
protective covenants written into 
revenue bond contracts are not 
customarily duplicated in the pro- 
ceedings leading toward the au- 
thorization and issu7nce of general 
credit bonds. I assure you, how- 
ever, investors in general obliga- 
tions have the same basic consid- 
erations in mind. You deve op 
the assurances they seek in some- 
what different ways. Let us take 
a look at them. 

First, we seek assurance that 
there will be no worrisome in- 
creases in debt in the future. We 
find this assurance in the happy 
combination of modest debt plus 
governmental facilities which are 
adequate for present and prospec- 
tive needs. If debt is high, credit 
is apt to be poor. Even in debt is 
low, credit is not apt to be high 
where a community possesses a 
grossly inadequate plant or badly 
deteriorated facilities; either of 
these holds a strong suggestion 
that much debt will be incurred 
as time goes on. 

Best credits show a modest debt 
and a stable debt. A modest debt 
is an achievable goal in absolutely 
any community; its attainment, of 
course, May be at the expense of 
considerable forebearance and 
postponement of desired improve- 
ments. But to reach this goal need 
not require the complete postpone- 
ment of all capital outlays. 

A completely stable debt struc- 
ture may be an impossible roal 
for a small community. Consider 
the case of a small, rural school 
system, operating on an annual 
budget of $100,000. Once every 
30 to 40 years, the system may 
need a new school structure cost- 
ing perhaps $500,000. This would 
be a very proper bondable ex- 
penciture, A similar case can be 
made for the small town first put- 
ting in a new water supply or 
sewer system. In these cases, when 
borrowing is cone, debt is in- 
creased abruptly, but each bor- 
rowing can be expected to be fol- 
lowed by a long period of declin- 
ing debt. Investors appreciate these 
circumstances and do not neces— 
sarily penalize small borrowers. 

On the other hand, a stable debt 
structure is an attainable goal in 
our larger units of government— 
our countries and larger cities; as 
financial policy, it is strongly to 
be recommended. After all, the 
governmental facilities required 
by large urban centers are not so 
different from those needed by 
smaller communities: for the most 
part, only their scale is bigger. 


Capital Planning 


The heart and soul of a steble 
debt structure is capital planning. 
The city is living in the past, sub- 
ject to dry rot if no worse, which 
is not planning and preparing for 
the future. A 5- or 10-year capi- 
tal plan, reviewed and extended 
annually, is one sure way of main- 
taining the vigor of a city. Of 
course, the plans must be the prel- 
ude to action; it does no good for 
them to become day dreams end 
memories. With good capital plan- 
ning and programming, credit is 
both maintained and improved. 

How can we tell good planning 
from bad? There are several wavs. 
No planning is bad plenning: in- 
effective planning is bad planning. 
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Good plans offer, as one goal, the 
prospect of facilities becoming 
avaiiabie as soon as need for them 
arises; trey seek to avoid an ac- 
cumulation of meeds which can 
only be corrected’ by stronz meas- 
sures. As another goal. good plan- 
ning seeks to,.maintain a stable 
debt structure and to reduce debt 
if possible, without sacrificing the 
first goal—to pet things done. 
Good planning*® will provide for 
the financing of-some outlays from 
current funds, year in and year 
out. : 

I would like“fo expand on this 
point briefly. I believe every gov- 
ernmental budget should provide 
current funds for.capital purposes, 
in accordarce with a carefully 
conceived long range program. To 
do so, where this practice is not 
already followed, requires careful 
preparation in the matter of tax- 
payer relations. 

As to amou I know of no 
generally accepted rules of thumb. 
But I have my ayn idea. For every 
$3 spent @n curgent expense, in- 
clucing interest.on debt, I recom- 
mend $1 canilal expense. This 
means that 754% of the gross 
budget goes fon,current expense 
and 25% for capital purposes. Tu 
the exte thatgthe 245% portion 
is not reguired,for debt retire- 
ment. the bolengg is available for 
outlays... It need,pot be expended 
during the current budget yer: 
it can be accungulated under the 
principle here preached. 

I realize that accumulations of 
so-calied “‘surpl@s current reven- 
ues” are not permitted or are 
frowned upon umder the laws of 
certain states. %€ this a»n'ies in 
voerr ease vou whou'd work to- 
ward amending «our laws in this 
respect. Anotrermobiection some- 
times raised affainst bugeting 
more than wi'l Be snent currently 
is that avai'abler*‘ree” cash mav 
invite extravagamce on the part of 
a succeedirg arministration: the 
answer to this @bjection is found 
in the caliber ofyour planning. 

There is erofer acnect of this 
policy I would"*ommend to you. 
In good times itis comparatively 
easy to expand @®ur budget. Come 
hard times, and™you may expect 
to be called upofrto increase vour 
budget provisiormfor social welfare 
purposes: at the same time. other 
segments of thé’ communitv wil! 
be demarding fx rate relief. I 
such a time eve¥ comes (we can 
hope it never wf), but we shovld 
be prepared justin cose). a good 
measure of tax Fate relief can be 
accomplished BY the temnorary 
abandonment of”*capital expendi- 
tures from curf@nt funds. Such 
expenditures pré@uce a very ure- 
ful balance wheél without which 
tax rate relief %® likelv to result 
in sacrifices MM the quality of gov- 
ernmental SéfWi®Gs performed. 

The provision of current funds 
for capital rurpoOses should be fol- 
lowed conscientiously. vear in and 
year out. brings conditions per- 
mitting. until the time comes when 
a careful canvass Of your facilities 
and your needs shows clearly that 
it is prudent to Cut bacx the 
portion. on 

This recommendation applies 
equally to ¢cveapments, large and 
small. If follewed over a period 
of time, it s>eujd rarely be ne~- 
essary to selHewbonids for such 
purposes as sc»@ol furniture and 
fixtures, playgrouncs, parks, land- 
scaping. street improvements, 
street lighting. extensions of water 
and sewer mains, fire apparatus, 
automotive equipment, and so on. 
Nationally among cities of 50,000 
porulation or mere, you might be 
surprised how «many are on a 
complete pay-aseyou-go basis. At 
the same time, we must recognize 
that complete - pay-as-you-go is 
not com~'ct-ly feasible in smaller 
communities. ser 


Mention of street improvements 
leads to a coroftary observation. 
It is to be retommended that 
bonds never be~ issued for in- 


Go 
~« /0 


provements wh¥e> legal'y are as- 
sessable against benefited prop- 
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ert’ In the case of new residen- 
tiah developments, best practice 
today is to issue buil_ing perwits 
only after all utilities are iistailed 
and streets constiuctes according 


to rigid specifications, ail at the 
developers’ expense. In tue case 
of public works of any kind in 
established residentia! or business 
oistricts, ti.e work s Ould not be 


done on public cred:t exc2pt as 
and until it can be ju'tified, and 
will be naid for, on the basis of 
t e best interest of tae co.amunity 
at large. 


Assurance of “Ability-to-Pay” 

Tre second point on which the 
investor wants assurance, you 
will recall, is ability-to-pay. In 
this regard, he is not concerned 
with present ability alone: there 
must be something le t in reserve 
to take care of a rainy day. 

When we bring u)> the subject 
of ability-to-pay with local of- 
ficials, they first tuink in terms 
of the legal ability to raise the 
tax rate as neeas require. in many 
States taxes for the payment of 
bonds and interest may be levied 
without legal limit eas to rate. 
Hence, superficially, it may seem 
that bond security is never in 
auestion. But bond quality de- 
pends upon more than legal se- 
curity. The debt service portion 
of the budget may be amp-y se- 
cured uncer the letter of tne law, 
but the whole structure of the 
governmental budget must be 
healthy. Recurrent budget crises 
uu Not jead lO a Nigh creuit stand- 
ing. 

Most cities and towns devend 
in the main on the general prop- 
erty tax for the bu-k of t eir 
budget revenues. Desnite a_ vances 
in tre science of government, in 
several States the tax co lection 
process is still cnaracteristizeu by 
delay. Wherever this is tie case, 
communities are asking !:cr trou- 
ble. For a variety of excuses, tax 


bills are not sent out to tre tax- 
payers until late in spen.iigZ year; 
as Often as otserwise, taxes are 
due in a single lump sum. 

Late billings of single instal- 
ments produce chronical y hi'‘h 
year-end tax delinquency. Al- 
though final cleaning up of tax 


delinquencies may be wel! above 
the national pattern. r°'ctive'v 
poor current tax collecticns do 
not impress invesiors w..v 
intimately familiar with 
habits. 

Also, late billings mean a7ded 
costs. To meet exvenses until t e 
time taxes are paid in, it may be 
that you live on borrowed money. 
That means that 


> tive 


your 


interest on tax 
loans must be paid. In recent 
prosperous years, some cf you 


may have accumulated surp_uses 
from which you finance your tax 
loans instead of borrowing from 
banks. But surpluses have a habit 
of being used for “unforseen” ex- 
penses, and disappear a ter a tiie. 

You can improve your cred.t by 
improving your tax co.lection 
percentages, and you can save in- 
terest expense at the same time 
by profiting by t..e experience of 


others. Probably, any changes in 
prveedures you mig t wish to 
make weculd require enabling 


legislation, but this would not be 
difficult to obtain if municivali- 
ties sought it in concert. [ par- 
ticularly commend for your con- 


sideration the procedure fo.lowed 
in New Jersey where te budzet 
is not final nor the tax rate fixed 
until weil into the fisca: year. 
Even so, taxes are biised quar- 
terly and revenues are received 
early in t.e year. Tis is accom- 
plished by billing the first two 
quarters at the rate set in the 
preceding year: te final two 


quarters are calculated fron tre 
current rate, the actua! taxes pay- 
able 


being ac just t tue 
amounts paid for the first :. a f. 
Leaving property taxes hind, 
we have seen during the pa:t two 
cecades, State ani local govern- 


ments all over t e nation dr 
by one motive or a 
uiversify their 


iven, 
not:er, to 
sources oO: 


reve- 
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nue. Mere cften than net, the 


tion, which is © ly related to with plenty of taxing power held 
ss develop non-property tax plans and polici be foHowed in reserve for emergencies which, 
fenues 


has stemmed from a 
budget crisis. Even so, it is prob- 
ably a healthy development, on 
the whole. (This does not deny 
the fact that there are many in- 
Stances where creait is superia- 
tive, cespite the circumstance that 
property. taxes remain the sole 
source of revenue. Invariably in 
these cases we will find the happy 
combination cf mcdest debts and 
taxing powers held in reserve 
which ere safely within legal and 
economic limits.) 

Untortunately, non-property tax 
revenucs rareiy are developed 
until the power to levy on prop- 
erty is approaching exhaustion. 
Credit wou.d be improved by 
broacening the tax base long be- 
fore a crisis arises. Also, without 
reference to timing, credit may 
be improved by diversifying 
sources of revenue to such an ex- 
tent tcat taxins powers, as re- 
garcs i.e p-operty tax, cleariy 
will have something left in re- 
serve ior emergencies. 


in the future. e Other role is 
the exercise of the executive func- 
tion, which is primarily concerned 
with administrative techniques. 
Time this morring precludes a de- 
tailed ciscussion of these but I 
should like to mention briefly in 
passing that credit cah be enhanced 
as you improve the caliber of your 
financial controls through ‘such 
media as the independent audit, 
performance budgets’, centralized 
purchasing, increased attention to 
public relations and. debt admin- 
istration. 


Public relations zee concerned 
with keeping an‘ alert citizenry 
informed and actively participat- 
ing, and with maintgining a whole- 
some relation bonc holders. 
This is closely rél-ted to report- 
ing. Mzanagemefnt_is appraised by 
how well its réports tell their 
story, as well as By the story told. 
Investors are déeply concerned 
about the availability of authori- 
tative information, when one goes 
beyord matters Taken on faith, 
credit depends o cts and knowl- 
edge. " 


ad 

Capable, aggressive debt admin- 
istration is a certain, foolproof 
means of assuringdeng range econ- 
omy. Urfertunately, good debt ad- 
ministration rareky produces quick, 
femoa stroble resg'te ond this fajl- 
ure to produce quickly too often 
induces short-sighted, penny-wise 
nound - foolish fa#eeeal policies. 
Building and meimtaining a high 
credit standing will mean lower 
interest rates ommany necessary 
borrowing. An ag®ressive debt re- 
tirement policy WH mean sharply 
lower total interest costs, a great 
savings in the long runyas_ irffer- 
est will be paid fOr a shortér snan 
of time and at Wwer rates than 
will be the casé®With protracted 
maturities. Mostmportant of all 
perhaps. re>sonab'y rapid debt re- 
tirerment will medn thot the com- 


munity will note asked to pav _. : 
for Cead horses, @bts fncurred for mitted to the American Stock Ex- 


faciivies whieh have outlived their change, Employees Quarter Cen. 
usefulness. x eiehth anrval dinner at the Van- 
A Final Saggestion 


derhilt ote, 
In drawing this‘discussion to a _ 308m J. Mann, Exchange Chair- 
close I have onefinal suggestion 


man, presented gold watches to 

h i 7. 
to throw out on th®*tabie for pos- the new members, Francis G 
sible debate. ae 


Creed, Michael P. McCallion and 
James A. Roche. The first brother 
We have seen Over recent years, team is represented by Francis 
cities, bondholders investment Creed, a new member and John 
bankers, and their_advisérs, work- Creed who has been with the ex- 
ing together, s und revenue change for 29 years. The club, 
bonds with a varijgtv of security numbering 63 members, repre- 
s°feguarcs. There Vs the rate cove- sents 1.935 years of service to the 
rant, the restrieffons on srubse- exchange. 
quent borrowing;rttc.: most rev- In addition to Mr. Mann, guests 
enue bonds are further protected of honor at cocktails and dinner 
by debt service reserve funds. 
I raise this quéstion: could not 


were Edward T. McCormick, Ex- 
some of these safeguards be used 


chenge President: Charles J. Ker- 
shaw, Vice-Chairman; David U. 
to make some issues of tax-secured 
boncs more attratfive? 


Pode, Peoltv Associates President; 
Joseph F. Reilly, Clear'ne Corpo- 

Within the past.five years a”’an- 
tations of the rate, covenant, and 


with foresight, ought never to 
arise. Capital planning can avoid 
immocerate debt even while it 
procuces the governmental facili- 
ties which modern living requires. 


Twin Gily Bond Club 
Outing June Sth 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The 
Twin City Bond Club will hold its 
34th annual picnic for members 
and out-of-town guests on June 
9th at the White Bear Yacht Club, 
White Bear Lake, Minn. The out- 
ing will be preceded by a cocktail 
party at the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, on June 8th from 6-9 p.m. 

Picnic Committee chairmen are: 
Paul E. Casserly, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, general 
chairman; Charles Rieger, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
registration; S. Jay Marsh, Wood- 
ard-Elwood Co., cocktail party; 
Adolph H. Helfman, First National 
Bank of St. Paul, publicity; Wil- 
liam J. Lau, J. M. Dain & Co., 
transportation; Dale R. Wikman, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, entertainment; R. F. Kee- 
gan, J. M. Dain & Co., tennis and 
horseshoes; Lawrence Shaugh- 
nessy, Jr., Shaughnessy & Co., golf; 
Irving J. Rice, Irving J. Rice & 
Co., bridge, George A. MacDonald, 
First National Bank of Minneap- 
olis, prizes; Fred S. Goth, Irving J. 
Rice & Co., special prizes; William 
Mannheimer, Mannheimer - Egan, 
Inc. and Carlton R. Cronin, Alli- 
son-Williams Co., prize solicita- 
tion; Lael R. Abbott, J. M. Dain 
& Co., boating. 

Reservations should be made 
with Morten H. Stanford, Cald- 
well-Phillips Co., St. Paul. 


New Sources of Municipal 
Revenue 


Sore of the newer sources of 
‘municipal revenue are potentially 
as stab.e and dependable as the 
‘property tax. Sewer = service 
charges based on metered water 
consumption may be cited for one. 
On the other hand, the yields of 
many ot the new sources (such as 
daxes on retail sales and admis- 
sions) can be expected to fluctu- 
ate wita business’ conditions. 
Credit cannot be of a high order 
where a city already is relying 
~heavily upon non-property tax 
revenues, while at the same time 
taxing property close to the limit 
prescribed by law or close to 
practical economic limits. In such 
a case, creait is apt to be im- 
prove only as reserve sources of 
revenue are developed: this is 
likely to be a politically painful 
process except as it is preceded 
by a carefully drafted and exe- 
cuted plan of public education. 

It wculd be well that we do not 
dwell f_r long on the matter of 
sources of revenue. Let us not 
forget that the surest way to pro- 
duce cemonstrable taxing power 
is to reduce tax rates. Unfortu- 
nately, recuced tax rates on real 
estate and modified use of other 
sources of governmental income 
have been rarely seen during re- 
cent years while inflation has run 
rampant. 

Aiso, let us not forget that eco- 
nomic ability-to-pay is just as 
important as legal ability. Credit 
will be sustained and enhanced 
wherever we produce a gov ‘n- 
mental environment attractive to 
business interests which possess a 
well-cevelcped social conscience. 
Let us not be shortsignted about 
the businesses we aim to attract 
and tc told. The conmunity 


New Members for 


Quarter Century Club 


Three new members were ad- 


?tion President; Ru'ley Koerner, 
Vice-President of the Members 
Five and Twenty Club: Peter Bar- 


‘ ” so cn, h eco iy, wee : . . 
might be better off without busi- * > re become a IY, bis, Exchange Floor Clerks Asso- 
. ; almost universally evn'oved by ,:.44; end t- dh rs 
nesses whose sole aim is to turn 2006) districts i Michie The Cation resident; an onorary 
a fast suck. The community is SPO, Cistticts Mp eiicnies. 1 ub members, Dr. Louis J. Fox, 


technicue cou'd .&e copied with 
edvantage in selegted special situ- 
ations, maybe yours, in other states 
I am sure. 7 

In discussing the things inves- 
tors 'ock for in yeur germ@ral obli- 
gation and revenue bonds, I have 
made some roints which others 
have made befcrer But they merit 
repetition. Crecit-tloese ~ot spring 
from a single r@gpt; it is a very 
complex matter. Beyond irformal 


doubly blessei which boasts a 
business which wants to carry a 
fair share of community respon- 
sibilitics and to provi.e whole- 
s._me living conditions for its em- 
ployees. 

How can a community attract 
such businesses? One prime essen- 
tial is a reputation for fair, equi- 
table ard equalized property as- 
sessments. A stable budget and 


Henrv H. Badenberger of Francis 
I. duPont & Company who helped 
organize the association while he 
was with the exchange, and Rob- 
ert J. Sagarese, a former reporter 
for the exchange who recently 
obtained a membership on the ex- 
change. 

Organized in 1946, the associa- 


tax rate are another. The pres- arrangerents with your local oon qeapeess reg empeayees - 
ence of adequate community fa- banker, it dependsaipon the renu- the American Stock Exchange and 
cilities is a third. By way of a tation which your:commuvnity has it; subsidiary, the American Stock 
reminder. let me repeat that ade- built un throughethe press or in Exchange Clearing Corporation, 
quate fecili ies are the end result direct dealings with investors and who have been with the exchange 
of carciul capital planning. Last their agents. Faith‘ul reporting ‘ : ee - 
but rot lesst is a reputation for enhances this reputation. But for 25 or more years. 
governmental economy, resulting faiit*ful reporting alone is not 
from careful screening of snend- enough. The reports rust show de Vegh Director 
ing proposals, not merely the re- good comrunit¥ health. Gocd 
su t o7 policy of cost deferment. health results #f9m the happv Imier de Vegh, partner of de 
Trrcughcut my discussion to combination of auwholesome busi- Vegh & Company, investment 
this point ycu will have detected, ness environmest-and_ skillful counsel, has been elected a direc- 
I am sre recurrent emphasis on planning of both c7rr-nt and cani- 


tor of American European Securi- 
ties Company, it has an- 
nounced. 


two relies w”ich managerent plays 
One role is the 
legislative func- 


tal expenditures. Skillful handling 
of current expencitures will pro- 
duce an econom®al government, 


pe been 
irairs. 


of the 


in puc ic 
exercise 
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Our Reporter on Governments ° 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 





_ The Government market is still very much a short-term affair 
in spite of indications that there has been a minor pick-up in the 
takings of certain selected issues in the more distant maturities. 
It is reported that some institutional investors have been making 
not too large commitments in the 3s and the longer 242s when 
prices have been on the defensive. There seems to be a fair amount 
of volume being generated in a very thin and inactive market 
through the medium of switches. 

The money market is still on the tight side, with more than a 
moderate amount of discussion being generated as to what is likely 
to develop in the coming months. There are those that hold the 
opinion that some ease should be expected in the not too distant 
future. Others, however, believe the money markets will continue 
to be under pressure, with an increase in the prime rate and the 
call loan rate a good possibility. In the interim, the Government 
market continues to carry on in a very quiet way, and witnin a 
narrow range, because of the uncertainty and confusion which 
still exists. 


3s of 1995 Command Attention j 


Although volume in the Government market is still on the 
restricted side, which makes it rather easy to move in either 
direction within recently established trading areas, there is evi- 
dence that a few more buyers are appearing now and then in 
selected issues. It is reported that the 3% bond of 1995 continues 
to attract investors, especially when quotations have a tendency 
to soften. Non-bank investors have been the principal takers of 
this obligation, with public pension funds the important ones in 
these acquisitions. There are also indications that switches are 
being made into the longest Treasury obligation from other Gov- 
ernment issues, with the 3%% due 1978/83 being one of the issues 
that are being sold from time to time to make way for the 1995 
maturity. 


On the other hand, it does not appear as though there has 
been much difficulty encountered in disposing of the 34%s which 
have come into the market, whether it be from switch operations 
or for straight liquidation, because institutional buyers have been 
ready to take on this bond when it is available in important 
amounts. Out-of-town commercial banks, according to advices, 
have been sellers of the 344s, with the proceeds supposedly being 
put to work in mortgages. It is also indicated that some of the 
larger commercial banks have been competing with non-bank 
investors for the purchase of the highest coupon Treasury bond 
when it has come into the market for sale. 


Long 2's Also in Spotlight 


The longer-term 2'%s have been getting some attention, even 
though these bonds do not have the same attraction for investors 
as do the 3s cf 1955. There are reports that certain institutional 
investors have been building up modest positions in the 242s due 
1964/69 out to and including the 242s due 1967/72. It is being 
pointed out by some of these buyers that the yield on these 2's 
is satisfactory for their purposes at these levels, the maturity fits 
in with their needs, and not too much further price decline is 
looked for in these obligations. If there should, however, be a 
further downward adjustment in quotations of these securities, 
the already established positions would be added to. 

The intermediate-term issues, according to advices, have not 
been getting more than a passing amount of attention because it 
seems as though there are very few potential buyers around for 
these obligations at this time. There have been, nonetheless, 
reports of some rather minor purchases of these securities for 
maturity purposes among a few of the smaller commercial banks. 
The 2%% due 1961 seems to be a favored issue. 


Competition From Corporate Market 


The competition from corporate obligations continues as far 
as Government securities are concerned, even though there has 
been a tendency for certain of the recently offered new issues, es- 
pecia’ly public utility bonds, to be on the sticky side. It seems as 
though potential buyers of non-Government securities are going 
to wait and see what develops with newly floated corporate obli- 
gations pricewise, because there appears to be enough places in 
which funds can still be put to work. Tax-free issues have also 
been giving evidence of being on the heavy side in spite of some 
of the recent offerings going’over well. Under conditicns such as 
seem to be appearing in the non-Government sector of the bond 
market, it does not appear as though there is going to be any 
grand scramble to get into Government securities. However, the 
minor indigestion in corporate and tax-free issues is not expected 
to last very long, because with price concessions they could be 
cleaned up very readily. 


H. F. Bensfield Opens 


(Special to THe Financtat CHRONICLE) 

TNT PWOOD, Calif. — H. F. 
Bensfield has opened offices at 
180 West Arbor Vitae Street to 
engage in a securities business. 


Forms Deno & Co. 


to Tue FInanciat CHRONICLE) 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Deno 
Evangelista is engaging in the se- 
curities business from offices at 
3715 J Street under the name of 
Deno & Co. Mr. Evangelista was 
formerly with Investors Diversi- 
fied Services. 


Lester Gold Co. Formed 


FINANCIAL CH°ONICLE) 


(Special 


Oswell R. Brown Opens 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Oswell 
R. Brown is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices at 10045 
South Western Avenue. 


H. C. Burns Opens Office 


(Special to Tue FPrnanctat CHrONICLe) 


OAKLAND, Calif. — Henry C. 
Burns is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 1122 East 
Eighth Street. 


(Special to THe 


DENVER, Colo.—Lester Gold & 
Co., Inc. has been formed with 
offices in the Farmers Union 
Building to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Lester Gold, 
President; Harry Cohen, Vice- 
President; and William L. Branch, 
Secretary. 
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Continued from page 7 


SEC and the Capital Markets 


next few minutes is based upon 
information supplied by these 
government agencies and securi- 
ties exchanges. Incidentally, two 
of our Commission’s top staff peo- 
ple, a lawyer and a financial an- 
alyst, were loaned to the Senate 
Committee to help with the work. 


Factors in Current Stock Market 

What are the factors affecting 
the stock market today and why 
are they important to the econ- 
omy? 

First, in the 16 months between 
September 1953 and January 1955, 
common stock prices had a shar» 


and rapid rise. A characteristic 
Mf this rise in stock prices was 
that the increase in common stock 


values was unusuaily persistent 
and did noi sufier the recurring 
setbacks which took place during 
the other extended advances that 
have occurred since 1915. 

A result of this was that divi- 
cend yields on industrial stocks 
declined from an average of 5)5% 
in 1953 to 4*:% in 1954 and were 
nly moderately above 4% in 
January 1955. However, the dif- 
ferential between industrial com- 
mon stock yields and yields on 
triple A corporate bonds was still 
more than 100 basis points and 
this was in marked contrast to the 


relationship of industrial stock 
yields and high grade corporate 
bond yields in the twenties and 


thirties. 

Another interesting relationship 
is that the 1953-54 rise of stock 
prices was not confined to the 
United States. It also took place 
it Other countries. For example, 
setween September 1953 and De- 
‘ember 1954 the percentage in- 
‘rease in industrial stock prices 
was 54% in the United States. 
44% ir the United Kingdom, 38% 
in Canada, 85% in France, 50% 
im the Netherlands, and 25% in 
Switzerland. 

During the same period there 
jeveloped a considerable increase 
n the volume of trading activity. 
For example, the number ot re- 
ported shares traded on The New 
york Stock Exchange totaled 573 
nillion in 1954, the largest annual 
ume during any sustained pe- 


iod ol rising prices except the 
ite twenties. Daily volume in- 
reased {rom about one million 


hares in July 
in mid-1954. 


1953 to 2.2 million 
and then went on 
sp to between 3.2 and 3.5 million 
hares in the closing months of 
1954 and January 1955. Recently 
he daily volume has been et about 


2 million shares. 
At this point, I should remind 
you that I am not an economis: 


y profession nor is the Securities 
nd Exchange Commission an eco- 
ioOmic agency. But in 1952 the 
veople cf America elected a presi- 
fent and a party who believed 
that a sound and expanding econ- 
ny could support the sinews of 
strong national defense and yet 
void the tragic erosion of the 
weople’s savings in monetary in- 
flation. The President has often 


xpressed his abiding belief in 
l@ importance of the individual 
id of individual initiative 

These propositions are rather 


imple to state but much more dif- 
icult to achieve. At any event 
m the past two years the awful 
train of lives and resources in 
Korea has been ended. our de 
fenses have been placed on a sus- 
‘ained long range basis of 
strength. and a continuous effort 
made to ease the world’s war ten- 
sions. Government expenditures 
have been brought under control! 
The purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has been stable, and a sound 
and flexible monetary policy pur- 
sued. In early 1953. the inflation- 
ary trend was halted. The read- 
ustment incident to controlling 
«xpenditures and halting inflation 
was accomplished by the fourth 
quarter of 1954, when the reduc- 
ton of business inventories and 


the decline in Federal expendi- 
tures leveled off. The gross na- 
tional product rate recovered from 
$355.8 billion in the first three 
quarters of 1954 to $362 billion in 
the fourth 1954 quarter, and 
moved on up to $370 billion in the 
first quarter of 1955. It seems, if 
I may venture an opinion, that it 
is possible to have peace, full em- 
ployment and a high standard of 
living for the people of America, 
all at the same time. This is One 
of the great accomplishments of 
the past two years. 


Public Shows Confidence in the 
Economy 
Can there be any wonder, then, 
that the people of America re- 
sponded by showing confidence in 
the economy? 


The contidence of the American 
investor in the economy is of ex- 
treme importance. For On that 
confidence depends the willing- 
ness of the people to channel their 
savings into productive invest- 
ment, and the willingness of man- 
agement to commit to capital out- 
lays the enormous amounts needed 
to serve our people's require- 
ments. For example, industry’s 
capital expenditures for plant and 
equipment in 1953 were $28.3 bil- 
lion, in 1954 were $26.8 billion, 
and are estimated for 1955 at $27.1 
billion. The second quarter of 
1955 is expected to show the up- 
turn in the rate of plant and 
equipment expenditures following 


the decline which began late 
in 1953. 
During the post war _ period 


through 1954, corporations in- 
vested $172 billion in new plants 
and equipment and increased 
their net working capital by $44 
billion. Almost three fourths of 
the funds needed for this $216 bil- 
lion of capital expansion were 
provided from internal sources, 
that is, depreciation accruals and 
retained earnings. 

The managers of American cor- 
porations would not think of in- 
vesting these enormous sums, ob- 
tained both from the capital mar- 
kets and generated internally, did 
they not have confidence in the 
continued soundness, expansion 
and growth of our economic sys- 
tem 

Another economic factor un- 
doubtedly at work is the use of 
bank credit in the securities mar- 
kets. The mechanics of stock 
market credit and the control 
which the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has over this are important. 
The Securities Exchange Act 
grants to the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 
power to fix margin requirements, 
and after a period of two years at 
50°, the Board raised the mar- 
gin requirement to 60% in Janu- 
ary, 1955, and in April to 70%. 
Also, the volume of credit which 
at~any time may be available 
through the banking system is af- 
fected by actions taken by the 
Federal Reserve Svyvstem in the 
areas of discount operations, open 
market operations and changes in 
reserve requirements. 

Another factor undoubted!y at 
work is the impact of taxes on the 
market corporate taxes, excess 
profits taxes (which expired in 
1953) and individual income taxes 
(including the somewhat more fa- 
vorable tax treatment since 1954 
accorded income from dividends), 
and the capital gains tax. Two 
particular problems in this area 
are worth thinking about, though 
no solutions are in sight. First, 
that the structure of the Federal 
corporate income tax tends to en- 
courage use of borrowed funds 
rather than equity capital has 
been strongly asserted by some 
people. Whether this is so or not, 
the mainterance of a strong 
equity position by American in- 
dustry in my opinion is impor- 
tant. In a recent interview, Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of tie 


Council of Economic Advisers, 
stated that he thought “our growth 
will rest on a sounder foundation 
if equity capital accounts for a 
larger part of the private invest- 
ment than has been the case in re- 
cent years.” Second, some people 
and organizations have argued 
that there is a “lock-in effect” 
brought about by the capital gains 
tax. Whether this is true or not, 
I don’t know. Let me emphasize 
again, I mention these as being 
questions or problems about which 
people are thinking. 

Another factor affecting the 
stock market about which less is 
probably known than should be is 
the impact of institutional invest- 
ment in stocks. Eliminating inter- 
corporate holdings, the total mar- 
ket value of outstanding stock of 
all American business corpora- 
tions at the end of 1954 was about 
$268 billion, of which over $150 
billion were listed, that is traded 
on the exchanges. Of this total, 
it is estimated that individuals 
held 73%, or $196.4 billion. Insti- 
tutions held an estimated $66.5 
billion or 25% of the total. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
estimates that at the end of 1954 
7.5 million individuals owned 
shares of publicly held companies. 
This figure is about a million 
more individuals than a 1952 esti- 
mate made by The Brookings In- 
stitution. It is also significant that 
during the past 14 years there ap- 
pears to have been a pronounced 
upward trend of common stock 


buving by institutions. These in- 
clude life ijisurance companies 
(legal investment laws having 


been liberalized), banks acting as 
fiduciaries, both open-end and 
closed-end investment companies, 
and pension funds. Statistics de- 
veloped by the Trading and Ex- 
changes Division of our Commis- 
sion show the net purchase of 
common stock by institutional in- 
vestors as running between $1.2 
billion and $1.5 billion in each of 
the past three vears. 

Another factor perhaps at work 
in the market is the extent to 
which speculation by the public 
has increased. Various statistical 
data suppvlied by the New York 
Stock Exchange indicate consid- 
erable and increasing public par- 
ticipation in the market. 

Now, how does all of this fit in 
to the economic conditions exist- 
ing and which we must expect 
and hope for in the years ahead? 
What are the conditions we must 
look for? 


Prophetic Paragraphs About the 


Future 
Let us think for a moment of 
what “The Economic Report” of 


the President to the Congress of 
January, 1955, calls “‘the growth 
potentials of our economy.” This 
report contains two prophetic 
paragraphs about the future: 
“The American economy has 
created new jobs and produced 
marvels of abundance in the past. 
It should be able to do so in equal 
or even greater degree in the fu- 


ture. Our population is rapidly 
increasing, educatioral levels are 
rising, work skills are improving, 


incomes are widely distributed, 
consumers are eager to improve 
their living standards, business- 
men are actively engaged in start- 
ing new enterprises and exvand- 
ing old ones, the tools of industry 
are multiplying and improving, 
research and technology are con- 
stantly opening up new oppor- 
tunities, and our public policies 
generally encourage enterprise 
and innovation. With so many fa- 
vorable factors, a continualion of 
rapid economic growth may rea- 
sonably be expected. 

“An arithmetical calculation, 
based on a number of technical 
assumptions, the most important 
being that the average annual 
gains in productivity that we have 
had in recent times will occur in 
the future, shows that our coun- 
try can within a decade increase 
its production from a current an- 
nual level of about $360 billion to 
$500 billion or more. with the fig- 
ures expressed in dollars of the 
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same buying power. Of course, 
the record of the past sets no 
limit to our future achievements. 
Nor should we permit arithmeti- 
cal, projections to obscure the 
basic fact that an economy suc- 
ceeds only as people succeed. Our 
economic future depends on the 
full use of the great treasure 
house of intelligence, skill, en- 
ergy, and confidence of the Amer- 
ican people.” 

The enormous amounts of 
money, saved by the American 
people, which are invested in the 
brick, mortar, machine tools, 
equipment and research of Amer- 
ican corporations would not be in- 
vested were it not for the un- 
derlying confidence of the Amer- 
ican people in the political, eco- 
nomic and social system which we 
have developed under our repre- 
sentative form of government. 
That means confidence in Ameri- 
can management, in our labor or- 
ganizations, in our governmental 
institutions, in the laws and in the 
people themselves. The continued 
confidence of the people in the 
future of America and in our free 
institutions is of vital and basic 
importance to the economy. The 
rising standard of living, the ris- 
ing rate of population, the in- 
crease in the gross national prod- 
uct, the increase in the number 
and productivity of our working 
people expected over the years 
ahead can be provided for so long 
as the confidence of the American 
public in its privately owned cap- 
italistic system is maintained. 

This in turn requires the prover 
functioning of the capital mar- 
kets. It is the duty of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission 
to administer laws which are de- 
signed to assure to the American 
investing public certain basic le- 
gal protections. The Securities 
Act, for example, requires that 
fair disclosure of pertinent finan- 
cial facts be made to prospective 
investors by corporations selling 
new issues of securities in inter- 
state commerce to the public. The 
Securities Act contains civil and 
criminal liabilities for musrepre- 
sentation and fraud. 

The Exchange Act, under which 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over cor- 
porations whose shares are listed 
on national securities exchanges, 
over the exchanges themselves 
and over brokers and dealers, also 
gives the Commission power to 
regulate for the protection of in- 
vestors. For example, annual ard 
certain interim financial reports 
are required to be filed and made 
public by listed companies. This 
requirement has led to the devel- 
opment of the enormous reservoir 
of financial information, available 
in the statistical services, about 
the companies whose shares are 
listed. Listed companies must also 
meet certain disclosure rules in 
connection with the solicitation of 
proxies to vote at meetings of 
their shareholders. Profits by cor- 
porate “insiders” in certain short- 
swing trading transactions are un- 
der severe legal restrictions. The 
conduct of market activities is 
under the Commission’s constant 
surveillance. Pools, manipulation 
and rigging of stock prices in the 
markets have been substantially 
eliminated. 

Also, the securities laws adopt 
as the policy of the Congress the 
philosophy that industry self-regz- 
ulation to the extent possible and 
feasible should be encouraged. 
Most of the stock exchanges have 
rules of conduct and actively su- 


pervise their members. The Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., representing the 


over-the-counter dealers, is also a 
fine example of a self-regulating 
industry organization operating 
under a statutory mandate. Thus 
the American investor should be 
entitled to have confidence that 


the caiptal markets through the 
medium of which he invests his 
savings are run with certain basic 
standards of decency and good 
business conduct. 


Some New Types of Securities 


However, this is not to say that 
the enterprises coming to the cap- 
ital market to attract investors’ 
money are all good or all sound or 
that the means of attracting the 
money are fair. The soundness of 
the enterprise—or lack of it—is 
the responsibility of business, not 
of government, so long as the per- 
tinent financial facts are fairly 
disclosed. 


Within the past 10 days I have 
spoken to various groups of busi- 
ness and professional men in 
New York, Chicago and Boston 
calling to their attention some ac- 
tivities in the marketing of cer- 
tain types of securities today 
which should give the securities 
industry pause. I have mentioned 
some of the practices occurring in 
the marketing of promotional 
uranium issues. Many of the do- 
mestic and Canadian uranium is- 
sues have been sold to the public 
on a capitalization basis that re- 
flects a promotional participation 
heavily weighted against the pub- 
lic investor who furnishes the in- 
itial cash capital. We have 
strengthened our field office in 
Denver and are attempting to in- 
crease enforcement activities gen- 
erally in an effort to seek out and 
prosecute those who attempt to 
sell promotional issues without 
compliance with our registration 
reguirements or without compli- 
ance with our so-called Regula- 
tion A exemption procedures, in 
purported reliance upon the in- 
tra-state exemption, but in actual 
violation of the Securities Act. 
Many uranium common stocks 
sold to the public in compliance 
with the disclosure requirements 
of the Securities Act are sold un- 
der terms which grant promoters 
and underwriters options and 
warrants which, even if the ven- 
ture is successful, provide the in- 
siders and underwriters with 
riskless potential profits at the 
expense of the public stockholders 
by diluting their investment and 
share of profits. Most of these is- 
sues are underwritten on a “best 
efforts” basis rather than a firm 
commitment basis, and there is no 
assurance that there will be 
enough money raised to explore 
or drill. Often underwriting fees 
and commissions account for 25% 
of the offering price. Often large 
additional amounts are paid to 
cover legal and selling expenses. 

“Sucker-bait” 

Finally and perhaps worst, trad- 
ing activities and market prices 
undoubtedly are affected by the 
puffed up and alluring advertis- 
ing appearing in the newspapers 
and over the air waves as “suck- 
er-bait.” I would like to leave 
with you leaders of industry the 
thought that it would be a shame 
for American business and for the 
American securities markets gen- 
erally to forfeit investors’ con- 
fidence that has been built up 
over the last several years be- 
cause of the activities of the 
kind I’ve just described. 

Finally, as Mr. Demmler leaves 
and, as the President has an- 
nounced will occur, I succeed him 
as Chairman, let me make this ob- 
servation, Mr. Demmler brought 
to the Commission twenty-five 
years of legal training and experi- 
ence at the Pennsylvania Bar. His 
colleagues on the Commission and 
all the staff have been stimulated 
and their thinking enriched by the 
contribution which, as a lawyer 
coming into Government from the 
outside, he has made to the work 
of this Government agency during 
the past two years. I think the 
interchange between business 
and the professions on the o 
hand and Government on the 
other of well-trained and highly 
competent men is good both for 
the business community and the 
Government. Government gains 
by having available on its side the 
experience of men whose point of 
view has been hammered out on 
the anvil of practical business ex- 
perience. There should be more 
such interchange between Gov- 
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ernment and business. Incident- 
aliy, I'm expressing a point of 
view which a very great business 
leader of my home town of Chi- 
cago, now an adviser to the Presi- 
dent, Clarence B. Randall, set 
forth in his recent book, “A Creed 
ior Free Enterprise.” Let me read 
a few sentences to you from a 
chapter of that book dealing with 
“The Businessman and the Govy- 
ernment”: 

“One problem that as business- 
men we have been a little loath 
to share is that of government. At 
every echelon, from the ward and 
precinct in which we live up 
through Congress and the foreigi 
service, we have been inclined to 
leave the job of government to 
others, though reserving to the 
full our right to criticize, and to 
assume that somewhere there is 
a great leisure group of able men 
who can and will do these things 
for the love of them. We have 
raised ridicule of office holders to 
a fine art, and have demanded in 
no uncertain terms that there be 
more government for the people, 
but have laid less emphasis on the 
jact tnat government is also sup- 
posed to be by the people, and 
that we are those people.... 

“We need a new tradition of 
public service, a new habit of 
mind by which businessmen ac- 
tively seek participation in public 
affairs at every level.... 

“The Federal government is 

continuously in urgent need of 
competent staff... . 

“‘Lend-lease of talent is the 
answer. I hold the earnest belief 
that it is a proper function for 
business to supply staff to govern- 
ment on a term basis, and that this 
is a proper charge against our cost 
of production. If the job is being 
badly done, and our management 
brains and skill can help to do it 
better, everyone gains. Take our 
junior executives, for example. 
Over the long pull, wouldn’t it be 
a fine thing if every young man 
with a future, and we all know 
who some of them are in our com- 
panies, should go to Washington 
for two years and take a govern- 
ment job, either here or abroad? 


“Government would steadily re- 
ceive a new transfusion of blood 
and at the same time meet its 
huge staff deficit, to say nothing 
of the general increase in mutual 
understanding that would be 
brought about. Career people 
would develop new respect for the 
standards of ability and integrity 
that prevail in business, while the 
young men would come back 
broadened: by the impact of un- 
usual responsibilities, and perhaps 
a little m@re humble than we are 
with resp@@t to understanding the 
difticultiegyof public administra- 
tion.” (Pages 78-83.) 

The willingness of men of high 
professiongt and business ability 
to take pgsitions in Government 
represents a great contribution to 
the essential functioning of the 
American Government under 
which we@yall live and to which 
everyone of us is proud to owe 
allegiance, 


William F. Whitehouse 


William FitzHugh Whitehouse 
passed away May 27 at the age of 
75. Mr. Whitehouse was formerly 
in the fivestment business and 
became ‘a member of the New 
York Sto@k Exchange in 1904. 


With W. G. Nielsen 


(Special to Tue Financia, Cmronicie) 
BURBANK, Calif. — James G. 
Hains has joined the staff of W.G. 
Nielsen Co., 3607 West Magnolia 
Boulevards, 


Three With First Calif. 


(Spe 1] to Tue Fir CIAL TRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Harold 


D. Marton, Kenneth D. Russell 


and Joseph V. Sims have joined 
the staff of First California Com- 
pany, 647 South Spring Street. 
Mr. Russell was formerly with 
Walston & Co., and Holton, Hull 


& Co. 
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Mortgages Top Life Companies invesiments 


In first quarter of 1955, life insurance companies acquired 
over $11% billion in mortgages, or 50% more than 1954. 


This amounted to one-third of 
period by thes 


Real estate mortgage financing 
took the biggest share of the $4,- 
557,000,000 investments made in 
the first quarter of this year by 
U. S. life insurance companies, the 
Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. 

The aggregate of mortgages ac- 
quired by the life companies in 
the quarter was $1,578,000,000, 
some 50% more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1954. ‘The 
quarter’s net increase in mort- 
gage holdings was $799,000,000, 
bringing the aggregate to $26,- 
727,000,000. 

Life companies invested $1,105,- 
000,000 in corporate securities in 
the quarter, about 1% more than 


total investments made in the 
e companies. 


a year ago. The greatest increase 
in this portfolio was in industrial 
bonds, which were bought in-the 
amount of $693,000,000, some 16% 
more than a year ago. On March 
31, the life companies’ corporate 
security holdings were $37,384,- 
000,000, up $527,000,000 since the 
start of the year and $2,333,000,000 
over the total one year ago. 

The investments made by the 
life companies in the quarter 
came from $1,559,000,000 of new 
capital through increased assets 
and $2,998,000,000 of reinvestment 
funds resulting from maturities, 
amortization and sales of previous 
holdings. 


Chicago Analysis 
Get °55-’56 Slate 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Investment 
Analysists Society of Chicago has 
received the following slate for 
officers and governors for 1955- 
1956: 

President: William C. Norby, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 

Vice-President: Stanford O. Ege, 
Duff and Phelps. 

Secretary: Neil E. Heikes, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. 

Treasurer: Harvey B. Stevens, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Company. 

Governors (term expiring 1958): 
William G. Maas, Lucian B. Wil- 
kinson and Glenn R. Miller; (term 
expiring 1957) Marshall D. Ket- 
chum. 

The annual election will be held 
June 9th, 1955. 
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W. R. Grace & Co. will be the 
company discussed at the lunch- 
eon meeting June 9th. 


Dempsey-Tegeler Adds 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—William 
G. Kiefer and Duane Winters have 
become affiliated with Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co., 210 West Seventh 
Street. 


Penington, Colket Branch 

WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—Pening- 
ton, Colket & Co., members of 
leading stock exchanges, announce 
the opening of an office at 516 
First National Bank Building. 
Lynn S. Prutsman has been ap- 
pointed Manager and George N. 
Lewis and William Kiess have 
become associated with the office 
as registered representatives. 
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Continued from first page 


As We See It 


b-come by-words with a great many who at times draw 
strange conclusions in their name. 

We had hoped that a similar fate would not visit 
the latest magnum opus of Dr. Raymond W. Goldsmith, 
in which this patient economist combs our economic his- 
tory for figures that bear on these subjects, and has come 
up with a terrifying mass cf data to which we are certain 
Dr. Goldsmith would be the last to attribute great preci- 
sion. It is a fact, though, that in at least one important 
instance this elaborate piece of research intended prima- 
rily for scholars and historians has been heralded as an 
important step in advancing the -control of the business 
cycle, and the prevention of future depressions. Precisely 
how it was to accomplish such a thing remains—at least, 
to us—a dark mystery, and we venture to assert also to 
the author. 


To the thoughtful reader, familiar with the literature 
of this much worked field, it would appear that Dr. Gold- 
smith has made two important contributions, neither of 
which bear more than indirectly and rather remotely 
upon any sort of control of the ups and downs of business. 
First of all, he has sought out and put together in three 
volumes every bit of information that exists concerning 
the saving of the American people over a long stretch 
of years. In addition, he has sharply pointed up the dif- 
ferences which exist even among economists as to the 
meaning of the term “saving.” This latter he has done 
not so much by way of argument as by making use of 
existing data to present savings figures according to his 
own ideas as to what “saving” means—and, incidentally, 
coming up with results which sharply differ from some 
of the other series which have acquired a status among 
many of us which is not far from sacrosanct. 

Differences among economists and among statisticians 
who compile figures for general use are simple and basic 
in this general field. It seems simple and reasonable 
enough to define saving as the difference between pro- 
duction and consumption, but what is consumption? We 
can narrow the field if we wish to personal income and 
consumption, but still the question plagues us: What is 
consumption? John Doe buys an automobile. In at least 
one official series — probably the most widely used, in 
fact—that automobile is consumed when John takes pos- 
session, even in some circumstances before he gets title 
to it! At least that is the way the figures are compiled. 
The Department of Commerce takes what it terms dis- 
posable personal income and from it deducts “consumption 
expenditures” to obtain personal saving. Thus it avoids 
calling the acquisition of such things as automobiles, 
washing machines, television sets and furniture consump- 
tion forthwith, but it treats such purchases statistically 
as if they were consumption. 

Now of course none of these so-called durables are 
consumed before the buyer even gets them home. They 
are consumed over a very considerable period of time, 
some of them over a very long period of time. If they 
have any economic value—and, of course, most of them 


have—then they are investments when they are purchased. 


Some of the official statisticians so regard them and so 
deal with them in their computations. But these thines 
are used up or depreciate. In other words they are really 
consumed at one time or another. Those systems of sta- 
tistics which make a television set an investment and 
forget, or at any rate neglect, to record the consumption 
of the set as the years go by are about as wide of the 
mark as those others who simply carry them as consumed 
when bought. 

The thoughtful reader who has the hardihood to wade 
through Dr. Goldsmith’s ponderous volumes will be im- 
pressed with the variations of concepts and hence of sta- 
tistical treatment of such phenomena as these. He may 
or may not always agree with Dr. Goldsmith, but he 
will at least be impressed with the necessity of circum- 
spection in the use of statistics which have to do with 
saving and related phenomena. He should quickly de- 
velop a wholesome skepticism of many of the sweeping 
conclusions which are from time to time drawn from cur- 
rent figures purporting to show saving and related be- 
havior of the American people. 

One of the most common of the popular misconcep- 
tions of such things as these is to suppose that somehow 
Saving and spending are antithetical. A day hardly passes 
when one does not hear or read some assertion about the 
“saving” rate which seems to imply that that which is 
saved is not—and indeed by the very nature of the case 
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can not be—spent. Of course, nothing of the sort is even 


remotely true. 


One may, and wise men’do, carefully 


save a part of their income and prudently spend it for 
one or the other type of investment. They*may build a 


house with it. 
build a house with it. 


They may lend it to some one else to 
They may ask some institution 


such as a mutual savings bank to invest it forsthem. They 
may enter business for themselves or enlarge some busi- 
ness they already own. All these things could and nor- 
mally would be financed out of saving, and they all, obvi- 
ously, require the spending of funds. Of cowrse, hoarding 
sometimes does occur, but that is another question. 
There never has heen a time in history when so many 
worked so long compiling so many figures and dissemi- 
nating them. Perhaps we are the better off for it, but the 
fact remains that opportunity for misconceptions and 
foolish notions is greatly multiplied in the process. 


Continued from page 5 


Public Relations Progress 
In the Steel Industry 


policies and the use of tactful, 
factual and well-planned publiic 
relations action to inform the pub- 
lic about those policies. 

In every area of questioning, 
improvement in the public atti- 
tude toward the industry can be 
seen. In these same*areas, even 
sharper improvemeitt is to be 
found in the opinions of the steel- 
workers themselves toward the 
industry. 

From this fact, we can all take 
particular satisfaction. For we 
stand best with the people who 
know us best. And we all know 
that one’s good name must even- 
tually soread far beyond his own 
home town. 

It is significant to note that we 
rate best, with both the general 
public and our own employees, in 
those areas where we have rec- 
ognized our public relations prob- 
lems and then took positive steps 
to solve them. 

Less public understanding, on 
the other hand, has been found bv 
the survey specialists in areas 
where there has been less public 
relations activity. 

Let me underline again—for I 
think it deserves reveating — the 
three areas in which the Opinion 
Research Corporation finds that 
our industry stands best. A large 
majority of people believe that: 

(1) Steel is the nation’s most 
essential industry; 

(2) Steel is a progressive in- 
dustry; and 

3) Steel pays high wages. 

That the general public now 
considers us progressive is most 
gratifying. All of us can recall 
when the converse was true: when 
powerful groups took turns con- 
demning us, even those high in 
government, when it was popular 
to whip us in public; and when 
the majority of people seemed to 
go along with the attacks. 


Sectors Needing Further Progress 

But while we can take modest 
pride in advancing our causes on 
these three fronts, there are five 
other sections in which we have 
made less progress. These should 
concern all of us. Let me list 
them for you: 

Much of the general public: 

(1) Considers the steel mil] a 
dangerous place in which to work; 

(2) Shows little awareness af 
the industry’s good working con- 
ditions; 

(3) Thinks steel profits are too 
high; 

(4) Believes there is not enough 
competition in the industry; 

(5) Feels that the industry is 
not as friendly toward its em- 
ployees as it might be. 

These are beliefs that arise from 
lack of information. But, we may 
have contributed to them, some- 
times by the way we have pre- 
sented out story, but more often 
by our reluctance to say anytuing. 


May I take a moment to examine 
each of these problem areas with 
you. 

As to the views that steel mills 
are dangerous, w2 are confronted 
with somewhat of a paradox. A 
great many peop'te are aware of 
our excellent safety recori. Yet, 
at the same time. they regard steel 
mills as dangerous. These views 
stem, of course, from tae ordinary 
pyrotechnics of steelmaking 
which, to a great degree, are a 
trademark of our industry. Cer- 
tainly the sight of an open heart) 
being tapped is the best known 
symbol of our industry, even 
though it may strike the layman 
with awe and:perhaps a little fear. 

I think it’ is obvious that we 
cannot make steel without blast 
furnaces and open hearths. Eut 
we can, and rMpust, stress repeated- 
ly our incystry’s remarkable safe- 
ty regord+—-oge Of the finest of all 
industries. We must emphasize 
our safé@y* training, our good 
housekeéging, t e enormous ef- 
pare making to control 
@nd fumes, and that hard 
r is now done almost 
entirely by machines. Above all 
let ug*reiterate that because of 
our #Mcustry’s efforts, our em- 
ployees are safer—‘ar safer in our 
mills than they are in their own 
homes. 

If we all take this honest, di- 
rect course, the public will soon 
understand the true facts, and 
will grant our industry its proper 
recognition as a good piace to 
work. If we fail to do so, t.is 
misunderstanding will continue 
and our mils will remain marked 
in the public conscience as dan- 
gerous, undesirab.e places of em- 
ployment. 






In a similar way, we are up 
against a large number of persons 
totally unaware of the working 
conditions which we have labored 
long and successfully to improve. 

It seems essential to us on the 
Publie«Relations Committee that 
our company members and the 
Institute take steps to correct tuis 
misinformedq viewpoint. For as 


long as people think steel work 


is unsafe..and undesirable, we 
shall be behind the community’s 
eight-bal]. and equally handi- 
capped in securing the best work- 
ers. How ean we afford to permit 
such impressions to exist in view 
of today’s keen competition for 
skilled, trajned and college-edu- 
cated personnel? 

Working conditions mean dif- 
ferent things to different people, 
but im all of its aspects—wages, 
security,-steady employment, hu- 
man -reletions, safety, benefits, 
supervision, operating facilities, 
cleanliness, fresh air and mill 
conveniences—the topic requires 
intensifiedgepublic relations plan- 
ning afd activities. 
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Steel Profits 


Turning to profits—we all know 
that they are probably the most 
misunderstcod element in our 
economy. 

Cur efforts to inform the public 
about tiem have paid off to a 
limited degree. The general pub- 
lic has a somewhat more balanced 
view toward profits than it had 
back in 1946, for instance. They 
are quite sure now that we co not 
make at least 25 cents on tne 
sales dollar! 

But there is somewhat limited 
comfort in that for us. Our finran- 
cial people contend, an wit. wis- 
dom, that profits of 6 cents on the 
sales dollar—the industry s aver- 
age today—are too low. It is ap- 
parent that this-figure must be 
higher since more proiits must go 
into replacement, not oniy to 
maintain the present ¢fficiency of 
mills, but more importantiy, to 
keep pace through expansion and 
improvements with what av>°ears 
to be the ravidly increasing need 
for more steel and improved serv- 
ices. 

Until we have told the story of 
the social and economic impor- 
tance of profits again an? again, 
in every viant arca ani across the 
country. we s all be sitting ducks 
for ambitious politicians and lead- 
ers of pressure grouns. 

We have just as convincing a 
story to tell in combating the ma- 
jority public opinion that the steel 
industry lacks sufficient compe- 
tition. 

Our community neighbors, our 


public leaders and our !egislators, 


with some notable excepticns, do 
not realize that more than 250 
separate companies <ctively com- 


pete for the availab!e steel busi- 
ness. 

How many people really know, 
for instance, that the vvice cf steel 
is low, and that according to BLS 
figures has increased no more 
than than all commedities and 
less than nonferrous metals. 

Surely, we have a challenge 
here tian can be factually, force- 
fully and effectively ret. 

In the fifth area of 
the general public cre_its tre in- 
custry with steadiness of employ- 
rent, but adds a sleener: namely, 
that it does not consider the in- 
custry as friendly toward its em- 
ployees as it mig’ t be. People 
went on to say they be ieved that 
steel] Fad more labor troubles ti.an 
any other American industry. 

This, too, calls for continuous 
public clarification through ar- 
ce.ted public relation media. If 
im nresscionse of this cheracter are 
to be corrected, we must give the 
pubic tne tact—again, anu. again, 
through the many successiul chan- 
nels of communication at the dis- 
posal of company members and 
the Institute. 


weakness, 


Ceoneration of Stee! Companies 
Needed for Public Relations 


Some members of the Institute 
may be inclined to cuesticn the 
statement that the steel industry's 
relations with the public can be 
no better than the public re'ations 
of any single company, but in a 
broad sense this is true. To put it 
another way, bad public reiations 
on the vart of one or more of our 
members, operates to the detri- 
ment of all members of te in- 
dustry, while a constructive pro- 
gram on the part of iniividual 
members, both large and small, 
helps all members of the industry. 


For example, we know that 
both national and community 
public relations programs have 
been in active operation by a 


number of companies for many 


years. It is apparent from this 
survey, and from many other 
sources, that the areas toward 


which these programs have been 
chiefly directed, now reflect a far 
more favorable atmosphere. 

It is hardly necessary to add 
that those whom we have reached 
with these various public rela- 


tions tools have a higher regard 


en 
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for us than those who have: not 
seen any of cur materials. 

Now, “gentieuen, where do we 
go from here? 

At a recent meeting of our 
Compr ittee 01 Pub.ic Reiations to 
consider tre results of the survey, 


we asec Curse.ves, ~C.on the iron 
and stcel industry continue to 
grow in nationil esteem without 


a concerted effort to elin:inate 
these so-ca-led problem areas as 


disclo:e. by tae survey?” We'l, 
I think the answer is o vious to 
all of us. We simply cannot af- 
fori to continue to live with 


weaknesses in 
tions structure. 


A No. 1 Objective 


Number One objective 
should be to use the outstanding 
progress we tave mae as the 
table base from which we work 
to elir-inete tae weak spots un- 
covered for us. 

After full discussion in the 
Public Re! ations Cormittee, in 
which at least a dozen compa ies 
par.ic.oatei, we drew up five 
specific seagedtions whicn I would 
like to sudmit for your earnest 
consic eration: 

(1) That ycur own company 
adopt te results of this study a3 
a public re’a tons <ude, and use 


our pubiic rela- 


Our 


it to i rove the position of both 
the cer vany and t e industry; 

(2) That. in the light of tis 
report, cor panies with public re- 
lations «evartirents, consider 
whet exdansion of present ac- 
tivities is called for; 

(3) That. tf vour company does 
rot have a public relations activi- 
tv, it consicer the establishment 
of ore now. If this is not immedi- 
ately teasib'e, that you consider 


assig! 
ing dep 
ry on §& 
fort: 
(4) That t-e Institute, in all of 
its puciic relations activities, in- 
cludinz Steelways, Steel Facts, 
television film shorts, Backgroun i 
Memos to t e press, booklets and 
its educational program, -place in- 
creasei emphasis on the major 


ing the task to come exist- 
artment, which could car- 


uch a public relations ef- 


proble~s. 

Thai the Institute also make 
greater efforts to inform peopie 
about the steel industry in taose 
sections of the country which are 
not near steel companies and 
which ere more prone to harbor 


n isco: ceptions about the industry. 

We expect to receive numerous 
suggestions from our public rela- 
tions counsel during the coming 
mont’s to implement this recom- 
mendation 

5) Eecause 
popularity 
tations these 
for botn tre 


of the tremendous 
of autio-visual presen- 
days, if may be well 
Institute and the in- 
Gividual companies to consider 
wicer use of television, motion 
pictures. filmstrips and _ other 
graphic techniques in public rela- 
tions activities directed toward 
our troub’esome areas—and par- 
ticulariv those related to safety 
and working conditions. 


I might add here that the im- 
pact of sight and sound is truly 
unequalled in getting a story over 
to a large audience. In this re- 
spect, television stavds foremost, 
our survey shows. Wherever pos- 
sible. consiteration might well be 


companies to the use of 
taeir plant town 


given by 
television in 
communities. 
We teel that from this survey 
we have substantial confirmation 
that our basic approach to the 
public is sound. The progress we 
have made proves it. The survey 
now gives vs an opportunity to 
extent ani intensify our public 
relations activities with emphasis 
upon tlre five so-called trouble 
areas pinpointed for us. The ap- 
proach wou d be the same, but we 
would make fuller use of methods 
and media at our disposal. And I 
might add, that after more de- 
tailed study, I am hopeful the 
additional work can be carried 
on without any great additional 
cost. 
We can all be well pleased by 


> 
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the results of this, stu 'y. It shows 
that we stand better wita the 
public today tan ~tver before. 
Our public reiations program is 
soundly constructed. We aiso now 
have some exceient signposts to 
gu.de our way. Tne future hoias 
great piomise for us. 

We in pubiic relations, however, 
need your support. We can do 
littke without your good dees any 
cooperation. As We ieave here 
today, remember <taat the good 
name of the steelyinausiry is in 
the hands of eagn of us. 


Kugh Bullock Pres. 
of Pilgrims cf U.S. 


Hugh Bulloc SP stvin Bullock. 
Ltd., New York Gity, has been a»- 
pointed Presid of The Pil- 


grims of the Ungsted States suc- 
ceeding the 





late John W. - 
Davis, ac- = 
cording to an 
announcement 


from the ex- 
eculive com- 
mittee of the 
society. 

A veteran 
of both world 
wars, he was 
a civilian aide 
to the 
tary ofthe 
Army in 1952- 
1953. Mr. Bul- 
lock was 
made an office f the Order of 
the British Empure for his work in 
World War II. Ete is a present or 


Secre- 


FAuUgKu Duos 


past officer of.~gumerous inter- 
nationel. charitgble and _ trade 
organizations. 


The Pilgrims dgunded in 1903 to 
foster Anglo-A ican friendship 
frequently provi e a plotform for 
talks by distigguished British 
visitors on matt of common in- 
terest between e United States 


and Great Brigin. Prominent 
Americans are,gimilarly enter- 
tained by The Eilgrims of Great 
Britain. 


On her visit tag he United States 
last fell. Oueeg Elizybeth, the 
Queen Mother. .was the guest of 
honor at a lunes snonsored by 
the American Padgrims. 


Phila. Bond Club fo 
Hold Lunchpon Meet:ng 


PHILADELPH¥A. Pa. — The 
Bond Club of #Philadelohia will 
hold a luncheorsimeeting on Mon- 
day, June 6, at the Barclay Hotel. 
Frank Pace, Jre Executive Vice- 
President of G#@reral Dynamics 
Corporation and¥former Secretary 
of the Army, wl sneak on “The 
Atom Today an#& Tomorrow.” 


Davidson Add; to Staff 


(Special to THe Pin anctar CHevronicie) 

FRESNO, C aif. — Robert G. 
Diltz is now connected with 
Davidson & Co49 25-C North Ful- 
ton Street. 


Joins Samuel Franklin 

(Special to THe Pawanctat CHronrcie) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Philip 
Kostman has been adted to the 
staff of Sarruel ® Franklin & Co., 
215 West Seventh Street. He was 
previously with-Daniel D. Weston 
& Co. 


With Pacifie Coast Secs. 
(Spec to Tue Frnanctat CHrornrete) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—John 
P. Guerin Jr. is now affiliated 
with Pacific Coast Securities Com- 


- 


dei 


pany, 253 North Canon Drive. 
B. S. Courtney 
Maior Basil Septimus Courtney 


Prior to his 
been a stock 


passed away May 27. 
retirement he had 
broker. 


William G. Loew 


William Goadby Loew, retired 
stock broker, passed away at the 
age of 79 following a heart attack. 


Ccntinued from page 9 


Investment Abroad: Foreign 
Aid and Trade Promotion 


Ir port Bank of the United States 
isalready administering outstand- 
ing guaranty contracts, has pruven 
experience and capacity to deal 
with private financial and invest- 
ment transactions, anu aiready 
has a guarantee program of its 
own. 

Some important investment 
sources are currently outside the 
scope of the guarantee program. 
Any serious effort to stimulate an 


increase in the rate of United 
States investment abroad must 


inciuce efforts to interest t.e 
large investibie funds in the hands 
ef various financial corporations 
and investment trusts. Progress 
n this cirection might be more 
‘ffectively undertaken by t)e Ex- 
Jort-Import Bank under its pres- 
‘nt broad loan-guaranty autnor- 
.ty, reinforced by the new legisla- 
tive sanctions. 

Aside from _ the _ investment 
suarantee program, the Foreign 
~perations Adn.inistration and its 
oredecessors have been carrying 
2n a sporadic effort to locate sig- 
nificant investment opportunities 
abroad and attract investor atten- 
tion to them. There has been 
considerable skepticism of the 
need for an additional agency of 
the United States Government to 
supplement sources of informa- 
tion about foreign investment op- 
portunity. This program of FOA, 
of course, involves a considerable 
auplication of the work of tne 
Department of Commerce, which 


has primary responsibility for 
promotion of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. This 


costly duplication should be elim- 
inated. 

Likewise, it is believed that all 
parts of our foreign aiu program, 
and our foreign policy in general, 
should be administered so that 
the objective of improved invest- 
ment climate and opportunity are 
primary considerations, not pious 
hopes. 

‘lhe things we have been Cis- 
cussing all involve aspects of our 
economic aid programs, rather 
than our military assistance ac- 
tivities. But we cannot overlook 
the economic consequences of our 
military aid, which has provided 
more than $10 billion worth of 
guns, ammunition, tanks, sips 
and airplanes, to friendly nations 
in the last five years. We have 
shipped more than 2 million rifles 
and machine guns, more than one 


and a half billion rounds of am- 
munition, 6,000 aircraft, and 860 
naval vessels all over the free 
world. 

Because many of these guns, 
tanks, planes and the like are 
purchased in overseas countries, 
the economic effect is consider- 


able. This program for purchases 
abroad is called Offshore Procure- 
ment and has involved a total of 
$2.6 billion in the past five years. 

The bulk of these purchases, 
$2.5 billion worth, have been made 
in 14 countries of Western Europe. 
For the French, for instance. it 
has meant more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of purchases; in 
Italy, offshore procurement has 
amounted to more than $460 mil- 
lion; and in Great Britain, to more 
than $600 million. 

Offshore procurement, like 
other phases of military aid, is ad- 
ministered by the Department of 
Defense under the policy guidance 
of the Secretary of State and the 
coordination of the Director of the 


Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. 
Despite the fact that offshore 


procurement is administered on a 
military basis by the Department 
of Defense, it has been impossible 
to keep non-military political and 
economic considerations from in- 
fluencing it. Offshore contracts 
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tions they involve with credit and 
distinction to the United States. 
Underlying every phase of our 
foreign policy and our foreign 
aid program, is the need for 
trained and experienced people to 
carry it out. We need to take new 
and vigorous steps to improve the 
training and knowledge of our 
representatives overseas if the job 
is to be done successfully and ef- 
fectively. 

These, then, are a few of the 
areas in which the Task Force on 
Overseas Economic Operations 
worked. I am very hopeful that 
our efforts will result in increased 
security for the United States and 
decreased costs for our taxpayers. 


Bond Club Completes 
Plans for Field Day 


With one eye on the weather 
and another on the markets, Wall 
Street is organizing its activities 
this week for a traditional climax 
— the annual Field Day of the 
Bond Club of New York. This will 
take place Friday (June 3) at the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 
Scarborough, N. Y. 

The Field Day Committee 
headed by General Chairman W. 
Scott Cluett announces that all 
arrangements have been com- 


are usually let on the basis of 
negotiated, rather than advertised, 
procurement. 


There have been cases of di- 
rected procurement, where the 
country, or source of the material 
was decided first. It appears, for 
instance, that $150 million worth 
of contracts were placed in Italy 
shortly before the Italian elections 
in 1953 for political reasons. Tanks 
have been purchased in Great 
Britain at a time when tank pro- 
duction lines in this country were 
being shut down. 


Oifshore procurement was ini- 
tiated in order to broaden the pro- 
duction base and to facilitate the 
supply of military goods in Eu- 
rope, but the introduction of 
political and economic considera- 
tions have handicapped its effec- 
tiveness. 


Need for Co-ordinating 
Foreign Aid 
This is another area where I 
hope the work of this Task Force 
will produce results of benefit to 


the United States citizen. pleted for the club’s 3lst outing. 
Of the many other aspects of The schedule of events, packed 

our overseas economic activities, with sports and entertainment 

one in particular engaged the at- features, includes the following: 


tention of our task force the 
need for coordinating foreign aid, 
both in Washington and in each 
country we assist. It would seem 


x,olf — tournament open to all 
members, with three trophies at 
stake for low gross, low net and 


‘ . " match play against par, plus a 
that the newly organized Council yariety of individual prizes, Be- 
on Economic Policy should be the cause of the large number of 


chief coordination agency, and 
further that the problem will be 
considerably simplified when the 
Department of Siate is given 
prime responsibility for the non- 
military portions of the aid. 
Overseas, we found considerable 
evidence that the United States 
was represented in a number of 
countries by several people for 
different purposes and that no one 
ef.ectively put all the pieces to- 
gether. The chief of the foreign 
aid mission, because he had some 


entries, two golf courses will be 
available — Sleepy Hollow and 
Blind Brook. After the tourna- 
ment there will be a golf show by 
expert professionals — “Swing’s 
the Thing’ — and a hole-in-one 
contest. 

Tennis — A regulation tourna- 
ment will replace the round robin 
doubles tournament of previous 
years. To provide even competi- 
tion, an effort will be made to 
pair average players with the ex- 


control over United States aid. gabe hog se Se oe 
frequently had more authority and . = ow 
influence than the United States _ Stock Exchange (Bond Club 


Version) —the trading gong will 
sound at intervals throughout the 
day for bidding. 

Annual appearance of The Baw! 
Street Journal, the club’s world- 
famous lampoon edition. 

Skeet shoot, horseshoe pitching 
tournament and other mild ath- 
letic diversions. 

Luncheon on the terrace near 
the swimming pool. followed by 
annual meeting and election of 
officers. 

After the final distribution of 
Stock Exchange dividends, the 
day's festivities will close with a 
dinner and special entertainment. 


Phila. Inv. Women 
To Hold Supp-r 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The In- 
vestment Women’s Club of Phil- 
adelphia will celebrate the close 
of their Silver Jubilee Anniver- 
sary with a buffet supper at the 
Union League on Thursday, June 
16 at 5:15 p.m. 

Following the supper, the mem- 
bers will drive to The Playhouse 
in the Park to see a performance 
“The Constant Wife.” 


Ambassador, who is nominated by 
the President and confirmed by 
the Senate to officially represent 
the United States. In some cases, 
too, we have had more than one 
ambassador in a single country. 
You can easily see the confusion 
which would be created in the 
minds of officials of that nation. 
We believe that the United 
States Ambassador, or Minister. 
should exercise primary authority 
in each country and should be 
responsible for representing all 
elements of the United States in 
that country and for coordinating 
all phases of United States Gov- 
ernment activity in that area. 
Only in this way can an effective 
policy be carried out. 
Furthermore, our foreign aid 
programs and overseas activities 
require large numbers of employ- 
ees abroad. We have more than 
109,000 people overseas who are 
on the payroll of the United States 
Government. About 29.000 of these 
are United States citizens and the 
rest are citizens of local countries 
employed by the United States 
The bulk of these employees work 
for the Department of Defense, 


but these figures do not include of 


United States military personnel 
abroad. 

These emnlovees are responsi- With Pacific Coast Secs 
ble for United States Government al te HE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
programs which this year will BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Joan 
cost the taxpayer well over $6 M. White has added to the staff 
billion. of Pacific Coast Securities Com- 

These figures, together with pany, 253 North Canon Drive. 
your own knowledge of the im- 


rortance 
in these 


of our overseas relations 
critical times, emphasize 


With Coombs & Co. 


the need for having a skilled. (Special to Tue Pinanctat Curontcie) 
trained, and experienced body of SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—tLee 
men and women overseas who can L. Freye has joined the staf® of 


carry out these programs and the C oombs & Co. of Los Angeles, Inc., 
Street. 


complicated international rela- 340 Pine 
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Continued from page 2 


The Security I Like Best 


verting to Diesels but it takes a 
while to gain the full benefit. 
Training the workers to handle, 
maintain and repair Diesels, oper- 
zting both steam and Diesel pow- 
er, running both round houses and 
Diesel shops is expensive operat- 
ing. Last year Diesels handled 99% 
«f gross ton miles and from now 
real benefits from Dieseliza- 
ion should affect earnings. 

Last year saw the beginning of 
“‘piggy-back” service and after 
talking with railroad men and 
truckers, I believe this will be a 
ereater benefit to railroads than 
Dieselization. The North Western 
is proceeding aggressively with 
this type tranportation and since 
“ was hurt badly from truck 
competition it should benefit 
ereatly. 

Considering the current prices 
of the various North Western se- 


mn 


«urities, bonds, preferred § and 
common, one would think the 
«<ompany bankrupt and without 


my chance of earning anything. 
But in 1953 freight service alone 
brought in $32 million of operat- 
ang income. Such earnings are suf- 
dicient to make the _ preferred 
stock worth over $100 per share 
but the passenger business lost 
$23 million. Not even a railroad 
«an be forced to do work year 
after year at a loss, and through 
better rates, division of rates and 
curtailment of unprofitable serv- 
aces, these passenger losses are 
bound to be reduced. The North 
Western and the Milwaukee par- 
allel each other from Chicago to 
Omaha and Chicago to the Twin 
Cities. The two roads are working 


together now on proposed joint 
operations or possible complete 
merger—either of which should 


save millions. 

All railroads could save millions 
on passenger business by observ- 
ing that the airlines limit bag- 
page to 40 pounds per passenger 
and then charge heavily for the 
excess. On a first class passenger 
ticket one may ship 150 pounds in 
the baggage car and take a couple 
of hundred pounds of coats, pack- 
ages, golf clubs and bags with 
them in the car. Thus the rail- 
reads are carrying two and three 


Continued from page 3 


times the poundage per passenger 
that the airlines do and get no 
money for it. There are people 
traveling all over the country by 
plane and highway whose baggage 
is checked on somebody else’s 
ticket and the railroad works for 
nothing. 

The North Western has an op- 
portunity of saving about $2% 
million a year by exchanging their 
preferred stock for income bonds 
just as Rock Island is doing and 
Western Pacific, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois and others have done. 
Two million dollars is the equiva- 
lent of 5% profit on $40 million 
of freight traffic. If the Chicago 
& North Western freight traffic 
was to jump $40 million the pre- 
ferred stock would probably jump 
40 points. Well, $2 million in net 
is $2 million regardless of how it 
is earned. 

Over the years, we have seen 
the Nickel Plate, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Denver and many others 
experience poor years and their 
securities sell at low prices. In 
each case money was poured into 
the property until the operating 
ratio fell, then maintenance ex- 
penditures were cut and net earn- 
ings took a double jump. The 
Chicago & North Western is in the 
midst of this program now and as 
a result of Dieselization, piggy- 
back hauling, joint operations 
with the Milwaukee, discontinu- 
ance of unprofitable operations, 
better rates where required, more 
efficient management and general 
economies, refinancing the pre- 
ferred with income bonds and 
other measures should restore the 
earning power of this property 
and make the preferred stock 
worth at least double its current 
price of 36. This writer is an 
owner of a considerable amount 
of these shares. Of the 913,903 
preferred shares outstanding the 
Union Pacific Railroad owns 
12,838 shares ($1,283,800 principal 


amount). In addition, the Union 
Pacific also owns $2,152,500 face 
value of second mortgage con- 
vertible income 4!2% bonds se- 
ries A of the Chicago & North 


Western Railway. 


Rent Control Crippling 
Urban Housing Market 


1941 increased 
surchasing 
ible space 
sorbed. 

The advent of the war in 1941 
resulted in economic and socio- 
Jogical dislocations which, in light 
«f the lack of construction in the 
wrevious decade, gradually pro- 
“hiced an increasing shortage. At 
“he time controls were imposed, 
Aowever, real estate had by no 
means made complete recovery 
arom the depression. Although 
vacancies had decreased, rents 
were at abnormally low levels. 
Controls were imposed in most 
sections of the country before they 
were needed and in advance of 
full occupancy; under such cir- 
«<umstances, rents and no chance 
of rising. 


employment and 
power, and as avail- 
was gradually ab- 


That controls of some type were 
wivisable during the war can 
scarcely be argued. Their contin- 
wance for 12 years and longer 
after the termination of hostil- 
sties leads inevitably to a differ- 
<nt conclusion, when viewed from 
the perspective of history. 


Leng-Term Implications 


Perhaps the most tragic result 
of continued rent ceilings has 
been the promotion 
eral, state and local 


by the Fed- 
governments, 


consciously or otherwise, of the 
psychology that rent control is an 
essential and necessary peace- 
time function of our democratic 
system. This viewpoint has in- 
sidiously crept into the thinking 
of administrators and legislators 
alike to such an alarming extent 
that we can prophesy the residen- 
tial real estate industry assuming 
all the characteristics of a public 
utility, with permanent rent con- 
trols, regulation of the rate of re- 
turn, control of building opera- 
tions and maintenance standards, 
and more important, loss of the 
advantages of a relatively free 
and competitive enterprise which 
has heretofore produced a 
standard of housing unparalleled 
in the world. 


Present rent restrictions are so 
onerous that it is impossible to 
obtain an economic rent. Thus, 
since the public fully appreciates 
bargains where every dollar of 
rental value received only cost 
them $0.60 to $0.75, the shortage 
is intensified, rather than allevi- 
ated, by government edict. There 
never will be any appreciable 
diminution in the demand for a 
commodity which rents for less 
than its market value. 


The stultifying nature of the 
prolongation of controls has also 





discouraged new production of 
conventially financed (i.e., non- 
government underwritten or fi- 
nanced) residential apartment be- 
cause of the widespread and un- 
economic disparity between rents 
resulting from governmental re- 
straints on used realty and those 
rents necessary to justify highly 
inflated postwar construction 
costs. There is no “floor” on new 
construction rentals—only a bot- 
tomless well between rent con- 
trolled and free market rentals. 





Had rents on used realty been 
permitted to seek their proper 
market level, the incentive to 


builders would have increased. 

It is not surprising to realize 
that through 1952, over 80% of 
our postwar multifamily construc- 
tion has been under indirect gov- 
ernment sponsorship (FHA 608, 
207, 213, etc.). The government 
found it essential to provide mort- 
gage insurance for loans which 
theoretically were 90% of the 
value of the housing project in 
order to prod builders into re- 
lieving the acute shortage. With- 
out the assistance which certain 
sections of the FHA legislation 
provided, builders were unwill- 
ing to risk large amounts of risk 
capital under conventional financ- 
ing plans for the purpose of com- 
peting with rent controlled realty. 
Thus, we witnessed the spectacle 
of solving a political dilemma by 
a government “give-away” pro- 
gram. 

The result of this rather illogi- 
cal governmental solution of the 
housing problem will inevitably 
be bad. It may be contemplated 
that the Federal Government 
eventually will be in the real 
estate business under the impetus 
of a wave of foreclosures of gov- 
ernment-insured mortgages held 
by institutional lenders whenever 
we approach a period of over- 
supply of rental housing or wit- 
ness a significant constriction in 
the present level of economic 
prosperity. The FHA legislation, 
partially because of the pressure 
of rent control, has permitted an 
‘unsound policy of unnecessary 
over financing and shoddy hous- 
ing standards. The mushrooming 


frame, ill-kempt garden apart- 
ments dotting the countryside 
constitute a memorial to. this 


specious legislation. 

Another result of the continu- 
ance of controls has been the 
withdrawal from the market of 
untold thousands of rental units 
because of the complete inade- 
qguacy of the interest return. 
Space designed for residential use 
has steadily been converted to 
business and commercial use 
(where local zoning codes per- 
mitted) as a means of insuring 
the owner a fair return on his in- 
vestment. In many instances, 
rented homes were _ sold _ for 
owner-occupancy because the in- 
vestor could not realize an equit- 
able return. Thus, controls again 
tended to intensify the shortage 
by reducing the supply of housing 
units available for rent. 

Certainly the continuance of 
rent control has accelerated the 
physical depreciation of existing 


realty. If an investor feels he 
cannot obtain sufficiently high 
market rentals because of the 


control imposed on his gross in- 
come, he nevertheless will make 
an effort to obtain the net income 
to which he feels he is entitled 
by simply failing to maintain the 

operty. A portion of the income 
vontch under the stimulus of com- 
— rental conditions would 

ve been committed to prudent 
wnaintenance and operation is in- 
stead allocated to the investor's 
yawning pockets. Since rents be- 
jlow economic levels will insure 
full occupancy, the investor does 
net have to maintain his real 
estate by any standards except his 
own. The benefits and advan- 
tages of competitive spurs are 
lost, and both tenant and owner 
suffer. The inevitable conse- 
quence is physically delapidated 
housing with a high degree of de- 
preciation and heavy evidences of 
deferred maintenance. 
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Although the owner can escape 
certain expense burdens under 
rent control, there are expenses 
that reoccur and cannot be 
avoided. Texas, iuel, wages, in- 
surance, electricity and gas, sup- 
plies, water and major repairs 
will at the least remain constant 
and, under the impact of infla- 
tion, rise to discouraging heignts. 
Whatever benefits have accrued 
to owners through 100% occu- 
pancy have in general been more 
than vitiated by the sharp in- 
crease in operating expenses. 

Rent control has also resulted 
in a somewhat artificial increase 
in the rate of family formation. 
Rents are so far below economic 
levels that many families can af- 
ford to maintain the luxury of two 
apartments when at economic 
rents they could afford only one. 
Other families of one or two per- 
sons are living in large units 
which they could not otherwise 
afford if it were not for the be- 
nign protection of government 
controls. This seemingly pater- 
nalistic and humanitarian attitude 
on the part of government is actu- 
ally decreasing the supply and 
unfairly depriving many deserv- 
ing families of residential space 
which would have become avail- 
able to them under a more logical 
approach to the problem. 

One other factor of paramount 
importance pervades the whole 
problem of rent control. The 
long-term real estate investor is 
being steadily liquidated by the 
insidious evil of inflation. The 
Federal and state governments, 
through the habitual practice of 
deficit financing or discrimina- 
tory control, have created a sit- 
uation where the prices of all 
other commodities have far out- 
stripped the puny and meaning- 
less increase in rents and prices 
of rent controlled real estate. 
Since it is obvious that the real 
estate investor’s dollar is worth 
no more or less than that of any- 
one else (tenants included) he is 
forced to pay double for most 
commodities with about the same 
amount of dollars which he had 
before the war-borne_ inflation. 
This alone would be justification 
for an increase in rents. The long- 
term real estate investor thus 
joins the other investors who are 
being liquidated by inflation—the 
bondholders, insurance policy 
holders, pensioners and all other 
living on long-term fixed in- 
comes. 


French Uousing Standards 


The abject condition of our resi- 
dential real estate market today 


recalls the classic illustration of 
housing conditions in Paris, 
France. Rent ceilings originally 


imposed in World War I still re- 
main in effect today. It would pe 
political suicide in Paris to re- 
move controls because the public 
has tasted the fruits of subsidized 
rents and acquired an unbreak- 
able habit for them. Since a 
spiraling inflation has increased 
the prices of all other commod- 
ities many times more than rents, 
the average Parisian wage earner 
only pays about 2% of his income 
dollar for rent and _ luxurious 
apartments rent for $10 a month. 


New construction in Paris is 
also subject to rent controls and 
there has been virtually no build- 
ing. Of the improvements 99% 
are 15 years or older, the vast ma- 
jority without central heating or 
sanitary facilities. Apartments are 
available by public requisition or 
bribe, and Paris, long regarded as 
the cultural seat of the world, is 
now known to have the most de- 
generate and obsolete residential 
housing in Western Europe. The 
French investor has been reduced 
to the status of a porter for the 
French Government. It is not in- 
conceivable to foresee that dreary 
market in this state also, unless 
we are willing to confront the 
problem of rent control. 


Proposed Solution 


Does a housing “shortage” actu- 
ally exist? The answer, after re- 
flection, seems to be in the nega- 





tive. What really exists is fewer | 
housing units than is demanded 

at existing prices. It is relatively 
simple to create a snortage of any 
commodity by the device of low- 
ering the price to less than it 
would be established by the 
working of supply-demand phe- 
nomena in the market place. If 
we now increased rental ceilings 
another 30% or a total of about 
50% over 1943 levels, it is 
strongly suspected that the “short- 
age” would disappear. Within a 
year, apartments at every con- 
ceivable price level would be 
readily available. And the tenant, 
what would happen to him? Re- 
cent statistical studies indicate 
that urban residential dwellers 
are paying less than 10% of their 
income dollar for rents. Thus, if 
we supposed a 50% rather than 
a 30% increase in rent, it would 
increase the tenants’ allocation 
for rent from their income dollar 
to only 15%, an amount which 
any sociologist would readily ad- 
mit can easily be paid for housing 
shelter. Thus, the “shortage” is an 
illusion created by artificially low 
prices. 


What is the solution? As it is 
recognized that an immediate, 
complete decontrol would pro- 
voke some limited hardship, a 
possible compromise exists in the 
adoption of a long-range, orderly 
program of decontrol extending 
over a two-year period. During 
this interval statutory rents 
should automatically rise 5% at 
six month intervals. Concurrently, 
the so-called “luxury” controlled 
rentals, that is, those above $50 
per room monthly could be de- 
controlled. At succeeding six 
month intervals, increasingly 
lower rental levels should also 
be decontrolled until only the 
lowest rentals would remain to be 
freed from controls at the end of 
the two-year period. 


What would be the market re- 
action to a program of this type? 
Salutary indeed? Those tenants 
who for years postponed a deci- 
sion to buy private dwellings or 
move fo more expensive apart- 
ments because of low controlled 
rents would have ample oppor- 
tunity to make a decision. Other 
tenants would decide to remain in 
their present quarters at the 
higher rentals. Still others would 
find smaller or more modest 
apartments within their financial 
reach if free market rentals 
proved onerous for them. 


Free Market Conditions 


What a boon for housing if this 
course was resolutely followed! 
For the first time in many years, 
the builder could effectively assay 
demand and adjust his construc- 


tion accordingly. The spurs of 
competition would force better 
maintenance and the landlord 


would exert every effort to attract 
tenants. The builder would pro- 
duce better dwelling units. The 
tenant would be settled in hous- 
ing he could afford and not neces- 
sarily that which he desires. The 
tragic waste of space under rent 
control, as previously reported, 
would be eliminated completely. 
There would be, for example, no 
logic in living in s'x rooms be- 
yond one’s rental reach when a 
fair choice of three rooms within 
one’s income requirements was 
available. 


Advocates of rent control con- 
tend that free market rentals 
would initiate an _ inflationary 
spiral and spark rising costs and 
wages. The absurdity of this con- 
tention is apparent when it is 
recognized that a rise in the price 
of an individual commodity (i.e. 
rental housing) means only that 
the wage earner has less money to 
spend on other commodities: a 
lessening in demand for automo- 
biles, food, recreation or appli- 
ances will in turn create lower 
prices for these commodities and 
the net inflationary gain is negli- 
gible. In a mature, non-emergent 
economy as is presently our own, 
it is the government's fiscal and 
credit policy which creates infla- 
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tion, not the control of individual 
prices. ; 
_ The return a free market condiz 
tions might also serve notice to 
our various governmental bodies; 
that the “shortage” was a : 
a product of rent control and that 
the need for public housing for 
the few (at the expense of those 
not qualified to enjoy its sub- 
sidized benefits) is not quite so 
acute as supposed. Free market 
rentals might also tend to expose 
the fiction that every family de- 
serves a new housing unit. With 
current estimates of the duration 
of the profitable, useful life of 
multiple housing at 50 years, it is 
patently fraudulent to sell the 
concept that all families should 
have or, yes, even deserve, new 
housing. This is an obvious im- 
possibility. Our innate sense of 
individual dignity and self- 
reliance should help us conclude 
that with minor exceptions we 
should enjoy only that housing 
which we can reasonably afford. 
There is no escape, however, 
from the fact that rents will rise 
should controls terminate but this 
is properly so. The discriminatory 
subjugation of the property 
owner’s investment to the will of 
the tenant, far beyond emergent 
market conditions, seems a callous 
political effort to gain political 
votes. In the interim residential 
housing has assumed all the char- 
acteristics of a public utility yet 
without the property owner’s con- 
sent. Such confiscatory concepts of 
government threaten the founda- 
tions of our economic independ- 
ence and the cherished institution 
of private property ownership. 
This blatant political political ir- 
responsibility must terminate. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offer Equip. Tr. Gifs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. and 
associates on May 27 offered $2,- 
925,000 Missouri Pacific Railroad 
series A 3%% equipment trust 
certificates maturing annually 
June 15, 1956 to 1970, inclusive. 

The certificates are scaled to 
yield from 2.60% to 3.30%, ac- 
cording to maturity. Issuance of 
the certificates is subject to the 
authorization of the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ‘ 

The issue will be secured by 
550 new all-steel boxcars and flat 
cars to cost $3,681,325. 

Associated with Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. in the offering are 
The Illinois Co., Inc., and Mc- 
Master Hutchinson & Co. — 


Inv. House Cashiers ~~ 
Elect R. J. Hendrickson 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Russéll 
J. Hendrickson, Oscar F. Kraft & 
Co., was elected President of the 
Association of Investment House 
Cashiers. He succeeds George R. 
Douglass, Walston & Co. 

Richard Parker, Neary, Purcell 
& Co., was named Vice-President: 
Mrs. Johnnie Johnson, First Cal- 
ifornia Company, Secretary, and 
Vernon L. Steen, Security-First 
Nationa] Bank, Treasurer. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
7 
in New Offices 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
have announced the removal of 


their offices to 30 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


Dammes & Koerner Admits 


Dammes & Koerner, 36 Wall St., 
New York City, effective June 2, 
have admitted Harold Eliasberg, 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange to partnership. 


Hayden, Stone Admits 

On June 9 Edwin M. Newton 
will become a limited partner in 
Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
Street. New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Centers of Influence 


The first time I came across the 
words “Center of Influence” was 
when I was talking with some life 
insurance agents who were dis- 
cussing clientele building. Pos- 
sibly no other business has used 
tae “satisfied customer” approach 
to new business better tnan has 
the life insurance industry. Cer- 
tainly, the opportunity for radia- 
tion from satisfied clients in the 
investment business toward those 
who are their friends cannot be 
neglected, if a salesman desires to 
broaden his scope of activities to 
the utmost. Following are a few 
suggestions that have been worth 
trying for others in the securities 
business in connection with raaia- 
tion prospecting. 


Some People Like to Help 


Many salesmen have the feeling 
that they should not suggest to 
others that they could use some 
help in building their business. lf 
this is based upon stubborn pride, 
or a misplaced inferiority complex 
which masquerades as an overde- 
veloped egotistical approach to- 
ward the public, and the work in 
which a salesman of securities is 
engaged, it is a very unprofitable 
attitude. One should never give 
the impression that he needs 
someone to help him because he 
is not doing well. But he cer- 
tainly should give the impression 
that it is his friends that are help- 
ing him to build a large and pros- 
perous business. That is the atti- 
tude that makes friends and builds 
confidence at the same time. 

I know of a man who entered 
the investment business ‘in his 
forties. He began selling mutual 
funds. In his town there lived a 
very influential and wealthy team 
of two brothers. Several salesmen 
had tried to obtain some of their 
business but they got no where 
with their stereotyped approach 
based upon conventional lines of 
selling. Instead of going into his 
first interview as an experienced 
investment man, this neophyte se- 
curities man presented one mutual 
fund and then told his little story 
very simply. He mentioned tat 
he bought some shares of the mu- 
tual fund and after he found that 
it was an investment that solved 
his problem of supervision and 
freedom from care, and provided 
a steady return, he thought it 
would be good for certain other 
people. He got a small order. 
Then he mentioned that he knew 
there were many other peonle 
who would also benefit from mak- 
ing a similar investment, but tat 
he wasn’t very experienced in this 
new work he was doing and he 
would like to ask his new and 
important client a few questions. 
He asked questions regarding the 
best way to meet these people, 
and instead of words he got ac- 
tion. His new customer said, “I'll 
help you to meet them. You go 
over and see Joe Moneybags and 
tell him I sent you.’ And he did 
and he made a sale. Then more 
sales followed and from this one 
helpful contact our salesman built 
a business. 


There are people who have the 
time to help you, who want to help 
you, and who are important in a 
certain area of their own friend- 
ships. Locate them through your 
steady efforts in your regular 
sales work. When you find them, 
approach them in a way that will 
help them to help you. Remem- 
ber to all of us we are the most 
important people in the world. 
When you ask me for advice, or a 
favor, you make me feel impor- 
tant. Use this very strong motiva- 


tion to obtain the cooperative as- 
sistance of others. 


A Good Mail Idea 


In another case there was a 
partner in a small firm who knew 
hundreds of good prospects on a 
favorable basis; through his 
church, lodge, clubs, etc. Many of 
these people never did business 
with his firm and his own per- 
sonal clientele was so large it kept 
him busy most of the time. Most 
of these prospects were in the 
higher income brackets and were 
logical customers for “tax ex- 
empt” securities. In order to ap- 
proach them a letter was written 
and sent to a list of this man’s 
personal customers. This letter 
suggested that since they had 
found that municipal bonds had 
been a profitable investment, pos- 
sibly they might also wish to have 
some of their friends receive a lit- 
tle booklet that would describe 
the advantages of this type of in- 
vestment. Here was a situation 
where the customers knew the 
same people as the partner and 
through a direct approach to his 
clients he obtained the permission 
to send this booklet to many of 
his own friends, and, additionally, 
supported the mailing with the 
suggestion that another of his 
friends and clients suggested it. 
A return envelope and handy 
form for listing ten names brought 
in good results from this approach. 
After the booklets were mailed 
the salesmen followed the leads. 
The new accounts that were 
opened were very gratifying. 

Whether you use the mails, per- 
sonal calls, or a combination of 
both, remember, your friends are 
your customers—they like you and 
trust you, otherwise they wouldn’t 
do business with you. Make them 
feel important. Some of them 
have the available time and would 
like to feel that they have had 
a place in helping you to make a 
success of your life and your busi- 
ness. 


Ballou, Adams Merges 
With Coffin & Burr 


BOSTON, Mass.—Effective June 
1, 1955, Ballou, Adams & Co., in- 
cluding the entire personnel, will 
join and be merged into Coffin & 
Burr, Inc., 60 State Street. 

Coffin & Burr, Inc., founded in 
1898, acts as underwriter and 
dealer in public utility, industrial, 
railroad, and municipal securities; 
bank and insurance stocks and 
mutual funds; and is a member 
of the Boston Stock Exchange, 
American Stock Exchange (asso- 
ciate), and Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. Its head office is in Bos- 
ton with branch offices in New 
York City, Hartford, Portland, and 
Bangor. 


Bond Glub of Toledo 
Announces Outing 


TOLEDO, Ohio—The Bond Club 
of Toledo will hold its annual 
party and outing at the Toledo 
Country Club, Toledo, Ohio, July 
14th and 15th. 


Benton Co. to Admit 


On June 2nd Benton & Co., 11 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit to partnership 
Michae] J. Quinn and Edward L. 
Cohen. Mr. Cohen, a member of 
the Exchange, is a partner in Ed- 
ward L. Cohen & Co. which will 
be dissolved. Mr. Quinn will ac- 
quire a membership in the Ex- 
change. 
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Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 











Houston Lighting & Power Company 


Houston Lighting & Power may 
perhaps lay claim to the title of 
“Premier Growth Utility.” Since 
1943, when the common stock 
first came into the hands of the 
public, from the old National 
Power & Light Company, it has 
advanced from 6% to tnis year’s 
high of 47, after allowing for 
split-ups of two-for-one in 1947 
and three-for-one in 1951. Earn- 
ings advanced from 84c in 19843 to 
$2.30 last year, and the dividend 
rate from 60c to the present con- 
servative $1.20. Since 1946 rev- 
enues have increased from $21 
million to $58 million. The com- 
pany’s growth has been due to the 
rapid increase in population and 
industry in Texas, and the im- 
provement in share earnings is ac- 
counted for not only by this 
growth, but by the use of low- 
cost natural gas for fuel, the 
movement of the chemical indus- 
try into the area, and the tavor- 
able regulatory atmosphere. 


The service area approximates 
5,600 square miles in the Texas 
Gulf Coast region. It includes 
Houston, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 1,225,000, Galveston, and 
145 smaller cities and _ towns. 
Houston in 1930 was only the 26'h 
largest city in the country, now 
it is 12th. Population in Harris 
County, of which Houston is the 
county-seat, has increased three 
or four times as fast as the U. S. 
population. 


Favorable year-round weather 
conditions have permitted the 
company to construct the com- 
pletely outdoor type of generat- 
ing plant, at a cost substantially 
below averave—less than $70 per 
KW of effective capacity for the 
large Greens Bayon Plant. and 
somewhat more for the new Web- 
ster Plant. Operating costs have 
also been reduced to extremely 
low levels, last vear’s production 
costs at Greens Bayou (fuel. labor 
and maintenance) being only 1% 
mills per KWH; while the com- 
pany’s two base load plants pro- 
duced power at a total cost of onlv 
2.8 mills per KWH. This figure 
included not merely production 
costs, but also depreciation, gen- 
eral taxes and a return on in- 
vestment figured at the average 
rate of the past five years. This 
total cost was considerably lower 
than the production cost alone of 
many U. S. plants. 

The company for years has been 
trying to catch up with the de- 
mand for power in its area and 
obtain an adequate reserve, and 
this year will finally accomplish 
this obiective. In June the 156.- 
000 KW unit at Deenwarter will 
be put in operation, and two simi- 
Jar plants are being built at the 
Bertron Station, the first sched- 
uled for operation about a year 
from now and the second in 1958. 

The company has enjoyed ex- 
cellent relations with the City of 
Houston. About 40 years ago it 
settled a rate controversy with the 
City by mutual agreement. Dur- 
ing the intervening 40 years it has 
voluntarily made 10 rate reduc- 
tions, and has never asked for an 
increase. Rate schedules cover- 
ing industrial and large commer- 
cial customers include a “fuel ad- 
justment clause” whereby the 
company recovers about three- 
quarters of any increase in the 
cost of its natural gas. The com- 
pany hopes to work out with local 
regulatory authorities similar pro- 
visions for its residential and 
small commercial rate schedules. 

Considering the fact that elec- 
tricity has to compete with cheap 
natural gas the company has an 
excellent record for average resi- 
dential use, which last year was 
2.762 KWH compared with only 
1,214 in 1946. The 1954 figure re- 
flected the very substantial air- 


conditioning load resulting from 
the long heat-wave, but even ad- 
justing for this factor, usage 
would be in excess of the na- 
tional average. 


Despite the influx of industry 
into the area, revenues have re- 
mained fairly well diversified, 2s 
tollows: residential 28%, rural 
10%, commercial 17%, industrial 
34% and wholesale and miscel- 
laneous 11%. The proportion of 
residential revenues was higher 
last year, and the percentage of 
industrial revenues lower, than in 
the year 1946. Industrial business 
was well diversified, with chemi- 
cals contributing 21%, oil 12%, 
manufacturing 12%, iron and steel 
11%, ete. The proportion of 
chemical business has increased 
sharply since 1946, while the 
percentage for oil has declined. 
No one type of industrial activity 
accounts for as much as 7% of 
total revenues. 


Between 1946 and 1954 capital- 
ization increased from $58 million 
to $200 million, an increase of 
247%. In 1954 the common stock 
equity was 38% of average capi- 
talization compared with 30% in 
1946. Due to the reduction in the 
operating ratio during that period 
from 52% to 35% (or 80% to 73% 
including depreciation and taxes») 
and the moderate increase in 
charges, the company was able to 
increase the amount earned for 
common stock by 348%. 

The company’s dividend policy 
has been very conservative, last 
year’s payout amounting to only 
half of available earnings. Presi- 
dent Parish recently stated, in a 
talk before the New York Secu- 
rity Analysts: “We believe thet 
the combination of a lower than 
average dividend payout, accom- 
panied by our ability to earn well 
on retained earnings, has been a 
very important factor in produc- 
ing what we consider an excel- 
lent upward trend in per share 
earnings. Between 1946 and 1954. 

. we were able to earn on the 
average a return of 18.2% on the 
increase in the common equity.” 

Mr. Parish torecast earnings of 
$2.25 for 1955, slightly below the 
$2.30 reported last year. Last 
year’s earnings had shown a very 
substantial gain due mainly to two 
factors—the end of EPT, a»d a 
heavy air-conditioning led: 
moreover, 1955 earnings will be 
on a larger number of shares, re- 
sulting from conversion of re- 
maining debentures and the 5% 
stock dividend paid in March this 
year. Regarding the longer range 
outlook, Mr. Parish was optim- 
istic but refused to make aur 
definite predictions. He men- 
tioned that the company did not 
expect to sell any additional com- 
mon stock within the next few 
years, although he expects the 
construction program to be 
slightly higher in the five-year 
period 1955-59 than during the 
period 1950-54. Higher gas costs 
appear to be in the offing, but the 
company is fairly well protected 
against them. 

The common stock has been 
selling recently around 43%, 
compared with this year’s range 
of 47-40%. The yield approxi- 
mates 2.8%. 


Leo Schoenbrun Adds 


(Special to Tue Financtat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Vir- 
ginia C. Smithhisler has been 
added to the staff of Leo Schoen- 
brun, 1385 Westwood Boulevard. 


Stanley T. Stanley 


Stanley T. Stanley, senior part- 
ner of Stanley & Co., passed away 
at the age of 50 following a briet 
illness. 
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What Broader Stock Ownership 
Means to American Business 


dustry in general. Hard-headed, 
clearminded businessmen recog- 
nize that they must plan ahead to 
provide for the efficient produc- 


tion of the new and improved 
products that will be needed to 
attract tomorrow’s buyers. And, 


apparently, such expenditures 
will continue to rise in the long 
run, for a recent survey by The 
Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute indicates that total in- 
stallation requirements in 1965 for 
plant and equipment will run 
somewhere between 26% to 55% 
over the 1955 rate. 

Additional billions of dollars 
are invested in research facilities 
alone. The total expenditure for 
scientific research has amounted 
to more than $5.5 bisiion a year 
recently and is steadily increas- 
ing. Of this amount, more than 
two-thirds was spent by private 
industry. Thousands of our cor- 
porations are engaged in this re- 
search work and are aided and 
abetted in their efforts by more 
than 40 government laboratories 
and almost 300 colleges and uni- 
versities, each and every one of 
them devoting thousands of man- 
hours to the search for new and 
improved products, new svnthe- 
tics, and advanced _ production 
techniques to improve our stand- 
ard of living and our physical 
well-being. 

Every week, almost every dv, 
brings to light somewhere in this 
country some new product, a 
more efficient method of p-oduc- 
tion, or a fresh line of research. 
Each new idea stirs intelligent 
curiosity, and ovens up pbetore it 
new horizons. Each improvement 
in production techniques invites 
and stimulates rivalry for future 
improvements. For such is the 
nature of our dynami", tree. coimn- 
petitive scheme. But the billions 
spent to date on plants, equip- 
ment and research will by no 
means be adequate to take care of 
our future needs. Fresh billions 
will be needed to take care of a 
long-term guns-an‘- uter p-‘o- 
gram; to satisfy the insatiable 
consumer demands of a popula- 
tion which, in 1960, it is forecast, 
will have grown to 180 millions. 
Just think for a moment of the 
increased mass demand that this 
populace will create not merely 
for food and clothing, but new 
homes, roads, shopping centers, 
hospitals, schools and churches. 


Industry Must Provide for 
Growing Population 


Industry must prepare not 
merely for the demands of a 
greatly increased population, but 
for a population with more aged 
members; for a population with 
increased leisure time at its dis- 
posal; for a population which will 
enjoy the far-reaching benefits of 
this atomic, electronic age which 
we have recently entered. Some 
of the ideas and designs for this 
fantastic future are already in the 
laboratories and on the drawing 
boards. 


John Jay Hopkins, Chairman 
and President of General Dy- 
namics Cornoration, in an address 
last year said, “. I have no 
hesitancy about picturing for you 
a world of the near future in 
which atomic energy heats and 
powers our factories, lights our 
cities, cooks our food, cures our 
ills and propels our ships, planes 
and trains. 

“And I have hopes that the use 
of atomic energy in one of its 
Protean forms will yet solve two 
of civilization’s most. difficult 
problems—the economical distil- 
lation of sea water for industrial 
and agricultural use, and the in- 
stantaneous disposal 
and industrial wastes.” 


of human 


Of course, it will take more 
than mental and physical toil to 
breathe reality into these designs. 
More than genius and hard work 
is required tor the production of 
an atomic submarine; an atomic 
power plant; for the installation 
of factory automation and for the 
development and production of a 
remedy for cancer. For these and 
a host of otner present and prvo- 
spective products, a_ substantial 
supply of cold hard cash is and 
will continue to be essential. 


The Sources of New Investment 


Where will this cash come 
from? The larger, long-established 
corporations have, for the most 
part, been able to obtain a con- 
ssueiabie proportion of the needed 
financing to date by restricting 
their dividend paymens aid 
plowing back the undistributed 
earnings. Since the war more than 
68% of industrial financing has 
been effected through such re- 
tained earnings and depreciation. 
From 1946 through 1954 alone, in- 
dustrial corporations added 
through retained earnings $48 bil- 
lion. A large measure of the bal- 
ance of financing to date has been 
through the flotation of debt is- 
sues and only a small proportion 
through the sale of equity secu- 
rities. New common stock issues 
provided less than 4% of the total. 

In 1954, for example, in order to 
finance some $25.6 billion of ex- 
pansion, corporations obtained 


75% of the needed funds from 
internal sources — retained earn- 
ings and depreciation accruals. 


External financing, on the other 
hand, following the customary 
postwar pattern, consisted of $4 
billion of net new bond issues 
and $1.8 billion of new stock 

While many corporations have, 
and will continue to pay a major 
portion of these costs out o1 1 °- 
tained earnings, these funds will 
prove inadequate. Nor can they, 
with wisdom, turn too often to 
debt financing to cover costs, lest 
they endanger their future exist- 
ence in the event of general or 
localized business changes. By far 
the safer and saner course to be 
followed, as a general rule, is the 
path of equity financing. Fresh 
sources of such financing are 
needed at the present time and 
will be needed in greater volume 
in the days to come. 


Broader Stock Ownership Will 
Improve Corporate Capital 
Structure 
To the extent that the breadth 
of stock ownership increases both 
in number of stockholders and 
amount of holdings, to that extent 
will the future equity financing 
problems of American corpora- 
tions be minimized and the trend 
toward dangerous debt financing 

reduced. 

Broader stock ownership should 
bring in its train sounder finan- 
cial corporate structures. 

It will at the same time, in pro- 
portion to widening of the distri- 
bution in the hands of individual 
holders, provide a freer and more 
liquid securities market in the 
widely held shares. 


And, of course, if our investors 
take the trouble, as they should, 
to learn the essential facts about 
the corporations in which they 
buy an ownership interest, they 
will gain a personal appreciation 
of both the benefits that can be 
gained and the calculated risks 
involved in our free enterprises, 
and business itself will come to 


appreciate the benefits and some 
of the problems involved in hav- 
ing an informed corporate elec- 
torate, who will want to know, 
from time to time, just what is 
the business, 


going on in and 









mayhap have a few suggestions of 
their own as to what the enter- 
prise should be doing. Incident- 
ally, as time goes on, if these sug- 
gestions iroin the owne:s ever 
ruffle your customary calm, just 
consider the lot of the executives 
of the stock exchange, most of 
whose owners meet on the floor 
of the exchange every business 
day of the week. 

As businessmen, we should be 
vitally interested in stimulating, 
to the extent we can, a bruvadcr 
spread of the ownership of our 
enterprises among informed in- 
vestors who can appreciate and 
afford the benefits and risks of 
corporate ownership. We should 
be active parties in this effort, not 
only for the sound financial ends 
of our corporations, but also tor 
the purpose of revitalizing our 
capitalistic system by the very 
practical method of persuading 
as many of our citizens as possible 
to be practicing capitalists. This 
is, in itself, an important and real- 
istic way to combat the dangerous 
Communist ideology. 

As President Eisenhower has 
said: 

“Our free enterprise system is 
faced today with the gravest chal- 
lenge in our entire history. We 
have to deal not only with the 
forces of Communism from with- 
out but a'so, and I consider it fun- 
damentally even more serious, a 
lack of understanding of the 
American system among our own 
citizens. Through better under- 
standing of the meaning of free 
enterprise we can fashion our 
most powerful weapon against 
Communism.” 

To summarize: the spread of 
corporate ownership amongst an 
ever increasing number of our 
citizens should rebound to the t1- 
nancial benefit of our corpora- 
tions; will aid the liquidity of our 
securities markets; will afford our 
citizens a fuller and more person- 
al knowledge of the operations 
and interests of our corporations; 
will prove a bulwark of strength 
in the existing cold war against 
the Communist ideology, and, by 
fostering maximum emplovment, 
full production and increased pur- 
chasing power, will aid in the 
achievement of our publicly pro- 
claimed goal of an annual $500 
billion Gross National Product 
within the next 10 years. 


Robinson Aviation 
Common Sik. Offered 


Public offering of 100,000 shares 
of Robinson Aviation, Inc. com- 
mon stock at a price of $6.50 per 
share was made yesterday (June 
1) by Homer O’Connell & Co., 
Inc., of New York City. -Of the 
100,000 sh@res being offered, 40,- 
000 shares’ are being sold on be- 
half of @h@ company and 60,000 

tm behalf of certain stock- 







Aviation, Inc. is en- 


gaged business of manufac- 
tur ie selling various types 
of Ation and shock control 
ma S an evices which it has 


designed apd developed for use 
primarily if the electronic, avia- 
tion, transportation and in iustrial 
fields. The “company has offices 
and other facilities at Teterboro 
Ai «J., and Santa Monica, 
Cahf. 

Of the net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by the company from the 
sale of the 40,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, about $33,000 will be 
applied to the redemption and 
retirement of the 3,000 shares of 
its presently outstanding 5% 
cumulative preferred stock; ap- 
proximately $50,000 will be used 
to meet the estimated cost of 
moving to a proposed new build- 
ing at Teterboro Airport, Teter- 
boro, N. J., and the balance of te 
proceeds will be added to the 
general funds of the company. 

Upon completion of the current 
financing, outstanding capitakiga~ 
tion of the company will j 


oo ate ae a 


of 316,000 shares of common Steal 
o~*- 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 
AND BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CABJTALIZATIONS 
oy. 








Dudley_L. Barrow and Edwin 
R. Wilhams have been appointed 
Vice-Presfdents of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, of New York it was 
announced on May 26. Mr. Bar- 
row, who is associated with the 
New York City branch adminis- 
tration department, has been 2 
member of the bank’s staff for 
35 years. Since joining the staff 
in 19208 has served in the for- 
eign department and various city 
branches. Mr. Williams, who 
handles special loan situations. 
joined #8 bank upon graduation 
from thg@:University of Pennsyl- 


vania i 926. After training in 
domestic, credits, he entered the 
foreign rtment and spent con- 


siderabi@time in the bank’s Lon- 
don andaaris offices. 
+e a e 
The Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin™ Square, Long isiand, 
New York, increasec its capital as 
of May 29 from $8,716,750 to $8.- 
789,000 by a stock dvidend of 
$72,250. In our May 26 issue, page 
2414, mention was made of tne 
completion of the consolidation of 
the Nassau County Trust Com- 
pany of Mineola (Long Island) 
N. Y., with the Franklin National 
Bank of Franklin Square under 
the name and charter of the lat- 
ter effective at the close of busi- 
ness May 13. 
zo +r ws 
Approval is announced by the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment of a certificate of increase 
of capital stock of the Lewis 
County Trust Co. of Lowville, 
N. Y¥Y. whereby the capital stock of 
the company is enlarged from 
$150,000, Gonsisting of 3,000 shares 
par $50 each, to $200,000, in 4,000 
shares, par $50 each. 
a + *z 
As a result of a stock dividend 
of $428,000 declared by the stock- 
holders, the capital of the Na- 
tional Newark and Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, N. J. was in- 
creased, effective My 9, from 
$5,350,900,to $5,778,000, on May 9 
the stokhglders of the bank at 
a special meeting approved a rec- 
ommendation by the directors for 
the issuance of a stock dividend of 
8%, to shareholders of record May 
6. Action .was also taken for the 
offering at $70 per share of 28,880 
additional shares of capital stock 
to shareholders pro rata on the 
basis of one additional share for 
each 8 shares held as of May 19. 


* % - 


On May 23 the stockholders of 
the National State Park of New- 
ark, N. J@approved the proposals 
made by the directors of the bank 
on May 12 for an 8% stock divi- 
dend on the 125,000 outstanding 
shares of stock of the bank, pay- 
able to stockholders of record May 
23, and at the same time approved 
the plans to increase the bank’s 
capital funds by $4.000.000 by of- 
fering subscrintion rights to 
shareholders to purchase 45,900 
new share at $91 a share in the 
ratio of one new share for each 
three shates held after receipt of 
the stock divitend. Details of the 
plans prép sed appeared in our is- 
sue of May 19, page 2317. 

* s ‘% 

According to the “Philade!phia 
Inquirer” of May ?7 t*e Broad 
Street Trust Co. of Philodelnia 
planned to take over the Prosp-ct 
Park § Bank of Pros»vec’ Por, 
Pa., at@ihe close of business that 
day wit#the Prespect Park office 
becoming the 10th branch of 
Broad Street as of May 3!. Georce 
W. McKeag, President of Prosvect 
Park, has been elerted a D.rector 
of Broad Street Trust and Dale S. 
Guthsie, Executive Vi-e-Presi- 
dent..a Vice-President. The “In- 
quirer” added that the announce- 





—— 





ment stated that ail employees of 


Prospect Park wil be re.a.ned 
by Broad Street Trust. 
% % * 


Effective May 9 the capital of 
the First National Bank oi: Maxs- 
field, Ohio, was increased ir.m 
$1,905,000 to $2,000,000 by the sale 
of new stock to the a.nouat of 
$95,000. 

*% * + 

The Hoosier State Bank, of 
Hammond, Ind., opened its. first 
branch on May 19, as @ part of 
the opening of the $3 muliion 
Woodmar Shopping Center on tne 
outskirts of Hammond, Ind. Char- 
tered for bus.ness in October of 
1944, the bank, headed by a group 
of Hammond citizens, o2,ened for 
business the same month. Com- 
pue.e banking services will be 
offered by the Woodmar branch 
which will be 


staffed wita ex- 
perienced personnel from the 
downtown bank. The Hoosier 


State Bank has total resources of 
over $11,000,000, and a surplus of 


$585,000. John F. Wilhelm is 
President Henry C. Fehlberg 
will be Woodmar Branci Man- 


ager. Formerly Mr. Fehliberg was 
Commercial ‘eller of tue main 
bank. 


*k * e 


As of April 11 the First Na- 
tional Bank in Columbia, fll. in- 
creased its capital from $75.0U0 te 
$100,040 by the sale of $25,000 of 
new stock. 

ke k k 

As of April 19 the First Na- 
tien?l Bank ef Menasha, Wis., en- 
larged its capital to the extent of 
$50,000 by a stock dividend. the 
capital having thereby, been 
raised from $150,000 to $209,000. 

& * * 

The First National Paxk of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has increased 
its capital from $6,000,009 to $i2,- 
000,000; the major part of tne in- 
crease resulted from as ock divi- 
dend of $5,220,000, while $730,000 
of the increase came from the saie 
of new stock. T..e enlarzed ca)i- 
tal became effect've May 18. 

‘e * * 


The Stockmen’s National Bank 
of Rushville, Neb., reported on 
April 13, a capita) of $105.060, in- 
creased from $70,000 by a stock 
dividend of $35.0C0. 

* * * 

The appointment of F. Philtins 
Giltner as a Vice-President of City 
National Benk & Trust Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., has been an- 
nounced by R. Crosby Kemper, 
President of the bank. Mr. Gilt- 
ner will join the City National 
staff in the near future. Mr. Gilt- 
ner is the son of Frank P. Giltner, 
Executive Vice-President of the 
First National Bank of Joplin, 
(Mo.). The senior Mr. Giltner this 
year is marking his fiftieth year 
in banking. 

In 1950 Mr. Giltner cro7uated 
from the University of Mussouri 
Law School. After a year with a 
Hannibal (Mo.) law firm, he went 
to Kansas City where he became 
associated with the firm cf War- 
rick & Lamkin, specializing in 
corporation and tax law. Fe is 
active in the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, is President cf the Na- 
turalization Council and Secretary 
of the Lawyers Associstion of 
Kansas City, Junior Section 


: 


Directors of First Na ioral! Ba~k 


in St. Louis and the United 
Bank and Trust Compary voted 
on May 17 to enter into an agree- 
ment of consolidation whieh 


would merge the two bens into 
a single instituticn twunder the 
name of First Naiieonal Bink in 
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St. Lovis. Under the consolidation 
a@grctment, woich must be rati- 
fied at special meetings of the 
svockholders of bota  ba.ks, 
United Bank sharewolders. wal 
rece:ve seven shares oi First Na- 
tiona) siock tor eacn share of 
United Bank stock. The merger 
would imcrease First Nationai’s 
capita) stock irom 700,000 snares 
to 770,C00 shares with par value 
of $15,400,000. Total capital funds 
of First National after the mer- 
ger would be $41.200,000 as com- 
pared to $40,289,700 on April 11, 
the cate of the last official bank 
call. United Bank and Trust Com- 
pany will continue to operate in 
its present quarters at Broadway 
and Washington Avence until 
arrangements can be made for 
consolidation of the physical fa- 
cilities of bo.h banks aiter the 
merger has been ratiiied by the 
stockholders oi both banks. As 
of April 11, 1955, United Bank 
and Trust Company had deposits 
totaling $60,691,U00, loans anu dis- 
counis ct $29,167,000, cash re- 
sources of $18,870,000 and invest- 
ments of $15,000,600, all in Gov- 
ernment securities. First Na- 
tiona!’s deposits on April 11, were 


$514,650,300; loans outstanding 
totaled 248,248,000, cash re- 


sources, $131,375,000, and invest- 
menis totaled $170,444,000 of 
which $153,571,090 was in Gov- 
ernment securities. 

The United Bank was founded 
in 1872 as the German-American 
Eank ci St. Louis. Dur ng World 
War Il, it became the United States 
Bank of St. Louis, and adopted its 
present title in 1930. First Na- 
tiona) Bank in St. Louis was cre- 
ated in 1919 by a consolida‘ion of 
the Third National Bank, Me- 
chanics-American Nation:!| Bank 
and the St. Louis Union Bank. 
First Nationals history had its 
actual beginnings in 1857 when 
the -Mrchanics Bank and the 
Southein Bank, forerunners of the 
Mechanics - Ameria. ac. al 
Bank and the Third National 
Bank, were chartered. Wi.liam A. 
McDonnell is President of the 
F.ast National Bart: and Jack 
Srenco jis President of the Un.ted 
Bank and Trust Co. 


Effective May 16, The St. Louis 
Coun.y Xatio ai Bank of Cl yton, 
Mo., increased its capital from 
$1,000,0°0 to $1 200,000 as a res _lt 
of a $200,000 stozk div'dend. 


The issuance of a charter for 
the American National Bank of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. is announced 
by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the newly designated bank 
representing a conversion to the 
National System of the America « 
Back cf Fort Lauderdale. The 
change to the National System be- 
came citective May 19. Donald U 
Bathrick is President of the bank 
and Alired Schmacker is Cashier. 


The « 1 of the National Bank 
is $359,000 and the surplus $133,- 
593 


An addition of $1,000009 has 
been made to the cap tal of the 
First Nat’onal Bank o° S*reve- 
port, La., by the sale of new stock 
of that amount, te cap tal hav ng 
thereby been enlarged to $.34,000,- 
000 efiective May 6, against $2,- 


000,000. previo_slyv. 

A stock dividend of $1,990,000, 
and the sae of new s ock to tae 
amount of $1,500.000 has envbled 


the First National Bark ‘n H-us- 
ton, Tex?s. to bring its ca>di.al up 
to $10,(90,000 from $7,50),°0). The 


new cap.tal became effective 
May 18 

Tw ejor appointmen’‘’s were 
made by the direc*o s of Bank of 


America, at San Francisco, at the 


board’s regular monthly meeting 
on May 17 according to an an- 
nouncement by President S. Clark 
Beise Jesse W. Tapp, Vice- 
Chairmen of the Board of Di- 
rectors, was elected Chairman of 


the Board. He assumed the Chair- 
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manship June I}f@@acceeding Fred 
A. Ferioggiaro, observed his 
65th birthnaay on May 12 and who 
automaiticaily retuwes as Board 
Chairnu.an and as an active oifier 
ot tue bank at the end of the 
month. Mr. Beise Zi#so0 announced 
the elevation of..Vice-President 
Lloyd Mazzera to the post of Ex- 
ecutive Vice-Presitfént. in addi- 
tion Mr. Mazzera is to take over 
the Chairmanship of the ban«’s 
General Finance G6mmittee, here- 
tofore held by Mx. Ferroggiaro. 
Mr. Tapp, it wé&se learned, will 
continue to maiitaim his office in 
Los Angéles as Chief Administra- 
tive Oificer for the. bank in the 
Southern California area. Mr. 
Mazzera is locat at the bank’s 
San Fra nese headquai ters, 
where he is in arge of the in- 
stitutions consumer leading op- 
erations. President Beise stated 
that Mr. Ferroggiaro would con- 
tinue to be a member of the 
board of directors, and would also 
remain on some of the board’s 
committees, inelading the Gen- 
eral ExecutivessCommittee, the 
General Trust C nittee and the 
East Bay District Committee. In 
addition he is being appointed 
to the board’s Auditing and Ex- 
amining Committee. 
% > = = 

To represent Bank of America 
in its contacts with California’s 
agricultural economy, J. Earl 
Coke has accepted a position with 
the bank and : as been appointed 
Vice-President atthe SAN FRAN- 
CISCO headquavters, it is an- 
nounced by fFresident S. Clark 
Beise. Until recently Mr. Coke 
was director of ‘the agricultural 
extension service.of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, a 
position he had held since 1949. 
Mr. Coke has als@ meen appointed 
a member of the. bank’s General 
Finance Committee, Mr. Beise 
stated. Duties of the New Vice- 
President will include responsi- 
bility for relationships with farm- 
ers, ranchers and p.ivate ani co- 
operative agenc es engaged in the 
processing, handling and market- 
ing of farm produ@ts. He will a‘so 


act in cooperation with acricul- 
tural organizatiofis, etc. During 
1953 anu 1954 While on leave 


from the univefsity, Mr. Coke 
served as Assistant Sec etary of 
Agriculture hv “apvo'niment of 
President Eisenhower. 


Tre First Western Bank and 
Trust Company ef San Francisco 
has filed an application with the 
State Superintendent of Banks for 
permission to open an office in 
San Jose, Cal.. it was announced 
cn May 26 by T. P. Coats, Chair- 
man of the bank’s Board of Di- 
rectors. This wiJ] be the First 
Western’s first office in San Jose 
although it now has offices in the 
nearby communities of Mountain 
View and Los Altos. San Jose is 
the county seat and largest citv in 
Santa Clara County. The First 
Western's application to open an 
office in San Jose brings to fiv 
the number of new’ office permits 
now pending. Additionally, the 
bank this year has obtained per- 
mission to oven e'ght new offices 
in aS many communities where 
opening plans are niow in progress. 
It now is operating 57 offices in 
42 communities throughout Cali- 
fornia. 

* & x 

The First Western Park ard 
Trust Company, ef San Francisco, 
has filed an avplication with the 
State Superin endent of Banks for 
permission to open an office in 
the Tower Dis‘rictof Fresno, Cal., 
it was announced.on May 20 by 
T. P. Coats, Chairman of the 
bank’s board of directors. This 
will be the First Western’s second 
office in Fresno. The Tower Dis- 
trict of the is northwest of 


the central busimess district. Ap- 


city 


proval of the StatéSuperintendent 
of Banks for First Western’s first 
office 
earlier 


received 
Deposit 


Fresno” ‘was 
May. Federal 


in 
in 















Discuss Role of a Flexible Credit Policy 


Dean G. Rowland Collins and Dr. Marcus Nadler, in bulletin 
of the Institute of International Finance of New York Univer- 


si'y, point out, if current mild 


credit controls are ineffective 


in curbing over-optimism in various segments of the economy, 
more stringent measures may be adopted. 


According to a bulletin entitled 
“The Role of a Flexible Credit 
Poliey,” issued by Dean G. 
Rowland Collins, director, and 





Marcus Nadler G. Rewland Collins 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, research di- 
rector of the Institute of Inter- 
national Finance of New York 
University, the writers state, if 
the mild credit control and debt 
management measures so far em- 
ployed by the monetary authori- 
ties should prove to be ineffective 
in curbing the building boom and 
the over-optimism evidenced in 
other segments of the economy, 
the Federal Reserve and _ the 
Treasury may be compelled to 
resort to somewhat more stringent 
means. 

As long as the economy is in 
general equilibrium however, and 
no inflationary forces are in 
operation, no drastic steps are to 
be envisaged, the bulletin points 
out. The measures to be taken 
might consist primarily of open- 
market sales designed to further 
reduce moderately the credit ex- 
pansion power of the banking 
system and to force the member 
banks to do more discounting at 
the Reserve banks. A further in- 
crease in the discount rate might 
also be expected, not so much for 
the purpose of increasing the cost 
cf meney as to give notice to the 
economy that the policy. of 
neutraliity was being supplanted 
by one of mild restraint. In sup- 
port of such a policy the Treasury 
might further endeavor to drain 
off long-term funds which other- 
wise might gravitate toward 
mortgages. 

In reviewing the steps taken by 
the monetary authorities during 
the current period of economic 
recovery, the NYU study states: 

Toward the end of 1954, as 
signs of business improvement 
became visible, the credit policies 
of the Reserve authorities began 
to undergo a change in emphasis. 
Insurance Corporation approval 
is pending. 

* %: % 

The Bank of Montreal head of- 
Montreal has to 
its stockholcers that effective 
June 17 it will issue negotiable 
stock certificates with full inter- 
changeability between all trans- 
fer offices, both rationally and 
internationally. With these ar- 
rangements, said Gordon R. Ball, 
President, the Bank of Montreal 
becomes the first Canadian 
to adopt stock transfer methods 
in line the of 
most business corporations. Under 
the old svstem, the bank notes, it 
was required that Bank of Mon- 
treal shareho'ders transfer their 
shares only on the books of the 
bank maintained at the s are-reg- 
istry office where the shares were 
entered. 


fice announced 


bank 


with procedures 


The Reserve banks ceased to be 
aggressive buyers of Treasury 
bills and permitted excess re- 
serve balances to decrease. Money 
rates began to firm. The upward 
trend in short-term rates was re- 
flected primarily in the increase 
in the commercial paper rate and 
in the Treasury bill rate. It was 
accompanied by a steady decline 
in prices of long-term government 
obligations as long-term rates 
also increased. 


The change in emphasis by the 
monetary authorities was war- 
ranted. So long as the business 
trend is downward and unem- 
ployment is relatively large, it is 
desirable to supply additional re- 
serves to the banks, which would 
induce them to increase loans 
and investments. Once the econ- 
omy shows a definite upward 
trend, however, a policy of “ac- 
tive ease” is no longer warranted. 


In the early part of 1955, when 
some segments of the economy, 
notably housing construction, 
consumer credit, and the stock 
market, exhibited over-optimism, 
the credit screw was tightened 
somewhat and the debt manage- 
ment policy underwent a change. 
Federal Reserve holdings of gov- 
ernment securities dropped by 
more than $1.3 billion between 
Dec. 29, 1954, and April 20, 1955. 
In April the Federal Reserve 
Banks raised the discount rate 
from 1% to 1%%. The change in 
debt management policy was evi- 
denced by the fact that the Treas- 
ury on Feb. 1, 1955, offered a 3% 
40-year bond, the longest term is- 
sue since 1911. 


Current economic conditions do 
not call for drastic credit control 
measures, the Institute study 
points out. While business ac- 
tivity has improved considerably 
since the middle of 1954, the 
economy is still operating below 
capacity and unemployment is 
still substantial. There appear to 
be no inflationary pressures op- 
erating in the economy at the 
present time, since prices have 
chown virtually no change during 
the past year. Furthermore, al- 
though there was a sizable de- 
mand for bank crecit during the 
first quarter of 1955, the total 
volume of business loans of re- 
porting member banks in 94 cities 
on March 30 was still $56 million 
lower than a year before, when 
inventories were being liquidated. 

Nevertheless, the bulletin states, 
a certain degree of over-optimism 
has developed in several sectors. 


These include particularly the 
automobile industry, home con- 
struction, consumer credit, and 


the equity market. The develop- 
ments in these fields have prob- 


ably contributed more to the 
changed emphasis in credit and 
debt management policies than 


the general level of business ac- 
tivity. 

It appears fairly certain that 
the present rate of automobile 
output cannot be maintained and 
that later in the year a decline 
will take place which is likely to 
affect the entire economy. If 
housing starts should continue for 
a number of months at the rate 
that prevailed toward the end of 
1954 and the first few months of 
1955, there may also be a material 
decline in home construction later 
in the year. The amount of credit 
going into the stock market has 
shown considerable increase dur- 
ing the past year and a half, and 
this development may be ex- 
pected to have an impact on the 
policies of the Reserve authorities 
Finally, if the expansion in con- 
sumer credit should come to a 
halt during the next few months, 
the reversal in trend would have 
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an adverse effect on business ‘ 
general. This would be partic: - 
larly true if this happened at 
time when the other excesses » 
the economy were also term 
nating. 

These problems in turn, rai: - 


two questions: (1) whether t 
excesses in the above-mentione: 
fields can be curbed throug 
quantitative credit control, a 
(2) whether over-all quantitati 
credit control may not hamp. 
business recovery and have 
harmful effect on the gener: 
economy. The Reserve authoritic 
are on the horns of a dilemma. 
they do not endeavor to check tI 
over-optimism in building an 
other segments of the econom: 
the reaction, after these boor 
run their course and the declin: 
sets in, is bound to be mor 
severe, with adverse effects o1 
the entire economy. On the othe: 
hand, if the credit controls go too 
far they could have unfavorable 
effects on business in general, 
cause a rise in unemployment, 
and subject the Reserve authori- 
ties to severe criticism. 


The course of action that can 
be taken by the monetary author- 
ities seems to be clear. If the 
measures so far taken yield th 
desired results and the excesse: 
in home building, the equity mar 
ket, automobiles, and consume 
credit disappear, no further meas- 
ures are necessary. The polic: 
should continue to be one oO. 
flexible neutrality, varying fron 
day to day as the occasion re- 
quires. If, on the other hand, this 
exuberance does not subside, the 
Reserve authorities rot only will 
be forced to further reduce the 
supply of bank credit but also to 
raise the discount rate as notice 
to the country that the credit 
policy has undergone a definite 
change. Under such circumstances 
it may also be expected that the 
Treasury will offer long-tern 
bonds to siphon off funds fror 
the building boom. Finally, it 
should be emphasized that the 
task of the monetary authorities 
would be much easier if they stil’ 
had qualitative credit contro! 
powers at their disposal. With 
authority to regulate real estate 
and consumer credit in the hands 
of the Federal Reserve Board 
quantitative credit control either 
would not be needed or it could 
be much milder than the measures 
that may be found necessary. 


Nashville Sec. Dealers 
To Hold Cuting 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. The Se- 
curity Dealers of Nashville will 
hold theirannual outing June 30th- 
July ist at the Hillwocd Country 
Club and Bell Meade Country 
Club. 


Joins Shearson, Hammill 
Due Finan 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Jeanne 
J. Nichols has joined the staff of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 520 
South Grand Avenue. Miss Nich- 
ols was formerly with Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co. 


With 
Spec ] te 1Al I 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Harris 
W. Adams is now connected with 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., 626 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 


E. H. H. Simmions 


E. Henry H. Simmons, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
for more than 50 years, and a for- 
President 


(Special ti AL C Iconic ) 


Wagenseller Durst 


the 


)*» 


mer ol 


passed away May 


Exchange, 
at the age of 
78 following a long illness. 


Fred N. Berry 


Fred N. Berry, limited partner 


in Walston & Co., passed away 


on May 23. 
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Continued from page 4 


The State of Trade and Industry 


truck production was scheduled below the 200,000-unit mark for 


he first time in seven weeks as ost manufacturers were cur- 
lailing Saturcay operations for the Memoria! Day weex-end. 
“Ward’s Automotive Report estimated the week’s production 
at 198.373 cars and trucks, about 5 inder te vrevious eek’s 
vield. but onlv 9% below the all-time peak of 216,629 cars and 
trucks built in the week ended April 0, i965 
The May 23-28 output was highlighted by completion of the 
500,000th truck and the 4,000,00Sth venicle of the year on Wednes- 


day of last week 

On Friday last, 
ar of 1955 was 
ecord first half of 

The past week's output found the Ford divi 
maker resorting to Saturday work at its assembly plants: 14 were 
slated to operate. Tce only other known unit working six days 
ast week was a B-O-P factory at Atlanta, Ga. 


another milestone was rs 
assembled, 
1950 of 


ached—te 3,567,011th 
placing output since Jan. 1 above the 
3,567,010 cars. 


ion as the sole car 


The cumulative totals for the year indicate that by the end of 
last week an estimated 3,577,255 cars will have been built, or 46% 
more than in the like period of 1954. Truck erecting is pegged at 
516,473 units, or 10% above a year ago. 

“Ward’s” estimated that May production would tot2l an esti- 
mated 722,000 cars and 129,009 trucks in the United States, while 
Canadian construction reaches a_ record 56,900 cars and 
trucks—including a peek of 45,320 cars. Previous all-time highs 
vere 53,993 cars and trucks in April and 43,824 cars in March of 
this year. 


near 


A week ago Canadian car and truck production dipped almost 
20% due to Victoria Day observances. However, cumulative totals 
jor 1955 passed the volume of a year ago for the first time. 


Steel Output Scheduled at 96.7% of Capacity 


Steel production set another weekly tonnage record at 
2,340,880 net tons of ingots and castings in the week ended May 29, 
at 97% of capacity, reports “Steel,” the weekly magazine of 
metalworking. The previous record was the 2,328,800 tons made 
n each of the preceding three weeks. 

These high rates are making it look like May will be the 
all time record month for ingot output. “Steel” estimates that May 
production will be 10,300,000 net tons. In chalking up the record 
of 10,168,098 tons in March, 1953, the industry ran at 101.8% of 
capacity. Continued increase in capacity makes it possible to set 
a new mark while operating at around 96.5% of capacity. 

The high rate of production and shipment of steel is stimulat- 
ing buyers to continue ordering. Some orders are not based on 
needs, for all needs are not known yet. Bryers, influenced by 
what’s going on today, are simply trying to make sure they will 
have a place on order books if steel demand continues strong, 
states this trade journal. 


The chances for the steel production rate to hold to its record- 
breaking level though not the only one, is the automobile industry. 
it has been taking 25% of the finished steel output this year. 
The auto industry’s projections for the third auarter output are 
20% under second quarter projections. Model changeovers in the 
auto industry will start in June. In July and August, the plants 
f seven makes will be down for changeovers. Three others, and 
maybe more, will change over in September. The remainder will 
make the switch in October or later, continues this trade maga- 
vine 

If automotive demand for steel declines in line with projected 
assemblies, the 20% reduction would lower the third quarter na- 
tional ingot rate 6 points under the second auarter’s. If June is a 
10,000,000 ton menth, the second quarter rate will be 95%, “Steel’’ 
notes. 


The railroads offer no prospect of taking u» any slack that 
migat develop, since backlogs of orders for railroad freight cars 
semain small. On May 1, 17,930 cars were on order compared with 
17,974 on April 1, this trade weekly reports 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity of the entire industry will be at an average of 96.7% of 
capacity for the week beginning May 30, 1955, equivalent to 
2,334,000 tons of ingots and steel for castings as compared with 
96.4% (revised) and 2,326,000 tons a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1955 is 
based on annual capacity of 125,828,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 96.6% and pro- 
duction 2,331,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 1,674,000 tons or 70.2%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity was lower than capacity in 1955. 
The percentage figures for 1954 are based on annual capacity of 
124,330,410 tons as of Jan. 1, 1954. 


Eleciric Output Showed Further Progress the Past Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, May 28, 1955, 
was estimated at 9,976,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. 

This week’s output increased 246,000,000 kwh. above that of 
the previous week, when the actual output stood at 9,730,000,000 
kwh.; it increased 1,543,000,000 kwh., or 18.3% above the com- 


oo 1954 week and 2,020,000,000 kwh. over the like week 
in 1953. 


Car Leadings Rise 2.3% Above the Level of 
The Preceding Week 


. Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Mav 21, 1955, 
increased 17,086 cars, or 2.3% above the preceding week, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Railroads. 

Loadings for the week ended May 21, 1955, totaled 774,419 
cars, an increase of 92,452 cars, or 13.6% above the corresponding 
1954 week, and an increase of 4,801 cars, or 0.6% above the cor- 
responding week in 1953. , 
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U. S. Automotive Output Declined 5% In Latest Week 
Due to Memorial Day Holiday 
The automobile industry for the latest week, ended May 28, 
1955, according to “Ward's Automotive Reports,” assembled an 


estimated 167,142 cars,. compared with 176,441 (revised) in the 
previous week. The past week's production total of cars and 
irucks amounted to 198,573 units, or a decline of 5% below the 


below 
in the week 


preceding week’s output of 208,087 units. It was only 9% 
ihe all-time peak of 216,629 cars anc trucks built 
ending April 30, 1955, states “Ward's.” 

Last week’s car output declined below that of the previous 
week by 8,69% cars, and truck output by 1,016 vehicles during the 
week. In the corresponding week last year 119,004 cars and 22,162 
trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 30,630 trucks made 
in the United States. This compared with 31,646 in the previous 
week and 22,162 a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was placed at 8,724 cars and 2,302 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 11,058 cars 
and 2,791 trucks, and for the comparable 1954 week 6,418 cars 
and 1,149 trucks. 


Business Failures Registered Declines for 
Third Consecutive Week 
Commercial and industrial failures declined to 204 in the 
week ended May 26 from 226 in the preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. reports. Continuing downward for the third con- 
secutive week, casualties dipped slightly below a year ago when 
206 occurred, but they remained considerably above the 1953 toll 


of 168. Mortality was off one-third from the prewar level of 
303 in the similar week of 1939. 
There were 171 failures with liabilities of $5,090 or more, 


compared with 189 last week and 168 a vear ago. Small casual- 
ties with liabilities under $5,000, dipped to 23 from 37 in the pre- 
vious week and 38 in 1954. Fourteen of the ousinesses failing had 
@iabilities in excess of $100,000, the same number as last week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Showed an Easier 
Trend Last Week 


The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., registered a further moderate drop the past week. 
The index for May 24 fell te $6.34, from $6.37 a week earlier, 
and marked a new !ow since April 7, 1953, when its stood at $6.32. 
It compared with $7.46 at this time a year ago, or a decrease of 
15.0% 

Advances in wholesale cost last week included flour, rye, 
oats, sugar, cottonseed oil and hogs. On the down side were 
wheat, barley, lard, cheese, coffee, cocoa, eggs and steers. 

The index represents the sum .otal of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in ge ersl use and its chief function 
is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commedity Price Index Continues Downward 
Trend In Latest Week 

Commodity price movements the past week were irregular 
with the general trend slightly downward. The daily wholesale 
commodity price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
closed at 271.74 on May 24, as compared with 272.83 a week pre- 
vious and 274.95 on the corresponding date last year. 

A sharp rise in oats prices featured trading in leading grain 
markets last week. Buying was spurred by reports that consider- 
able deterioration of the oats crop had already taken place in the 
northwestern and northern section of the Midwest due to the lack 
of rain. 

Other grains fluctuated in a narrow range with wheat trend- 
ing lower, influenced by the receipt of ample moisture in the 
previously dry southwestern Winter wheat belt. The growth ol 
Spring wheat in the Northwest, however, has been hampered by 
scanty rainfall and cool weather. Corn showed comparative steadi- 
ness. Planting of the yellow cereal was progressing with soil 
conditions excellent and generally ample moisture to give the 
crop a good start. Trading on the Chicago Board of Trade in- 
creased moderately with daily purchases of grain and soybean 
futures averaging about 44,300,000 bushels against 39,800,000 the 
previous week and 54,100,000 a year ago. 

Green coffee prices were steady at a slightly lower level 
than the week preceding. 

All major distributors and roasters announced over the week- 
end a downward adjustment in prices averaging about four cents 
a pound, bringing current prices for roasted coffee at retail to the 
lowest in five year. 

Cocoa prices moved in a narrow range in rather slow trading. 
The dullness was attributed to continued slow manufacturer de- 
mand for spot cocoa and continued uncertainty over Brazilian 
selling policy for the next crop. Warehouse stocks of cocoa dipped 
to 170,237 bags from 175,324 a week earlier and compared with 
108,792 a year ago. Trading in raw sugar was more active with 
prices firmer, aided by a seasonal improvement in the demand for 
the refined product. Hog prices advanced largely due to a broad 
demand on shipping account and declining receipts. Prices for 
steers declined sharply. 

Cotton prices were irregular and closed slightly below a week 
ago. Demand was less active, reflecting diminishing prospects of 
any material tightness in the supply of “free” cotton during the 
latter part of the season. 


Tending to lend suppert to the market were the pessibility of 
a much reduced crop this year due to the smaller acreage and a 
firmer Liverpool market. 

Reported sales of cotton in the 14 markets declined sharply to 
88,400 bales from 137,300 a week earlier. Consumption of cotton 
during the four-week April period, according to the Census 
Bureau, averaged 35,402 bales for each working day compared 
with 35,216 in March and 33,518 in April of last year. 


Trade Volume Perked Up In Latest Week and Was 
Well Above a Year Ago 
The volume of retail sales in the period ended on Wednesday 


of last week rose slightly above that of the previous week and, 
as in recent months, was well above a year ago. 


Greater-than-seasonal gains eccurred in many lines, as high 
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levels of employment and con- 
sumer income continued. Gradu- 
ally tightening credit terms in 
some sections did not hamper the 
booming retail activity. 


The total doilar volume of re- 


tail trade in the week ranged 
from 4 to 8% above year ago, 
according to estimates by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Regional esti- 
mates varied from the year-ago 
levels by the following percent- 
ages: East and Pacific Coast +2 
to +6: New “ngland +3 to +7; 
South +4 to +8; Southwest +5 
to +9; Midwest +6 to +10, and 
Northwest +8 to +12. 

Although somewhat below ex- 
pectations, sales of Summer ap- 
parel were greater than the prior 
week. Women’s sportswear, ac- 
cessories and formal clothing 
were in noticeable improved de- 
mand, and moderate-priced cotton 
dresses were frequently  pur- 
chased. Sales of children’s clothes 
were much higher than a year 
ago. Men’s sport coats, shirts, 
slacks and suits of wool and 
blended fabrics were more popu- 
lar than the preceding week. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended May 21, 
1955, advanced 8% from the like 
period of last year. In the pre- 
ceding week May 14, 1955, a rise 
of 11% was registered from that of 
the similar period of 1954, while 
for the four weeks ended May 21, 
1955, an increase of 9% was re- 
corded. For the period Jan. 1, 
1955 to May 21, 1955, a gain of 
7% was registered above that of 
1954. 

Retail trade volume in New 
York City the past week regis- 
tered a substantial increase in 
sales as a result of clear warm 
weather and a continued strong 
demand for apparel. Gains the 
past week, according to trade ob- 
servers, ran from 5 to 6% ahead 
of last year. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period ended May 21, 
1955, advanced 2% above that of 
the like period of last year. In 
the preceding week May 14, 1955, 
an increase of 2% was recorded. 
For the four weeks ended May 21, 
1955, an increase of 2% occurred. 
For the period Jan. 1, 1955, to 
May 21, 1955. the index recorded 
a rise of 1% from that of the 
corresponding period of 1954. 


Shields Group Offers 
Stock of Brewery Firm 


The first public offering of 
common stock of International 
Breweries, Inc., was made yester- 
day (June 1) with the marketing 
of 500,000 shares at £9.50 per 
share by an underwriting group 
headed by Shields & Co. 

Proceeds from the present sale 
of stock together with institu- 
tional loans will be used to ac- 
quire the property and assets of 
Frankenmuth Brewing Co., Michi- 
gan, and Iroquois Beverage Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Frankenmuth is 
the fourth largest brewing com- 
pany in Michigan and Iroquois 
ranks among the first seven in 
New York State. Combined sales 
ofthe two companies for the year 
1954 were in excess of $12,000,000. 

Upon completion of the financ- 
ing, International Breweries will 
have outstanding 560.000 shares of 
$1 par common; $250,000 notes 
under a revolving credit and $2,- 
000,000 in long-term notes. 


Tsolainos Partner 


Theodere Tsolainos & Co., 14 
Wali Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- - 
change, on June 1 will admit- 
Catina Coumarianos to limited 
partnership. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)_.........June 5 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (met tons)_......__._.._________ June 5 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—dally average (bbls. of 


a iid tee teen mnendainteendnallinanteinenendientein May 20 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.)_..._._._________- May 20 
EN ee ee ee May 20 
I I a sisislidieiies insides deilaialion May 20 
GR eee May 20 
OR |’ ee May 20 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 

Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at__....._---- May 20 

SR Re a ee May 20 

a B® EB SS RTS eee aera eee May 20 

EE EE eee May 20 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenve freight loaded (mumber of cars)_.______________ May 21 


Re/enue freight received from connections (no. of cars)_.May 21 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 


NEWS-RECORD: 
ae RE ES ee ee ae May 26 
EEE ET LTE AE: 
ESTE ES en ee See May 26 
FF go ht mE. 
I Rate iaticialahcecnniettaenesdeesdbeniktednnusgnistiientievnbeetittitings May 26 

COAL OUTPUT (U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): 

Bituminous coal and lignite (toms) _.._._--___-___---_____-- May 21 
Pennsylvania anthracite (toms) _..__...__._______-_____- ~May 21 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 


SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 -___------------__ May 21 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
ES May 28 


FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & 
EL EH eee May 26 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
gg TT eae May 24 
i en ethical enemapeaeaibenanaial May 24 
oe oe oe ee Te May .24 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 
I ee ee May 25 
i NE eee May 25 
I ES SEE ee _._-May 25 
ee 
a a pulveelies evepeteeereinedigeabentindamianapelite May 25 
I I i a cenitintencn te tninieseaals May 25 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
I I a anil ulin anc ennensmeneniipsgebienasioenaneninnii May 31 
OR Se — ‘ » .. May 31 
ga A Rey SS a a TE A EE SOR May 31 
ee pe a a ea ee Te sondage oe 
0 ee ee ee ee 
 ( ae en _._.-May 31 
Seeeeneee GEOND eanceccccmaneenene acbttiiiimend ae 
Public Utilities Group__._..-_---~.--~~-- Schima May 31 
Pees GG... .wsesncecmece= pitting an 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
S. @&. Govermimeit Benes. ..ccnconn oon nnn noe May 31 
Average corporate____- iene sects _— May 31 
BRD. cancmcnscenensapeesccnccs= an a “ _..May 31 
SS eS a ----May 31 
DD anncccctscecenencancececescosc= enn a ...--May 31 
SEE rer a 
Ratiroad Group —-~-.-.-------- anit _.May 31 
Public Utilities Group... ~~ colnet laedacinlip as tape May 31 
BaGustrials . GtOGD..n0<n ooo. a Cl 
SSOGST'S COMMGBEEE INDEX.................-........- May 31 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Orders received (tons)... ~~ a 
Production (tons) ~.-----~--~--~--- — ~. May 21 
Percentage of activity.___-~-- _.May 21 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period ___.-_.May 21 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
0 PO eee May 27 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOU NT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)-—f 


Siuenher of GRESGBnncncccccccecencwcoonocosocnccccccons May 7 
Dellary VaMe «..cc---<<s.--- * é tititit-meEnnn na 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Number of orders—Custémers’ total sales..._.__..__.--. _-May 7 
Customers’ short sales......--_-.---_..--- o__,_, ae F 
Customers’ other sales____---~~--~---- a Oe 

Dollar value -..-----------~-------------------~--.---=< May 7 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales_-_---------------------- May 7 
Short sales j.~5-..-------------5- -- = -------------- May 7 
Other sales ~...----.~.----~.--------0----- +--+ - May 7 

Round-lot purchases. by dealers— 
Number of shares...---------------------------------- May 7 


OUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
TOT XCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total round-lot sales— 


Short sales ..-----~.-------------------------------- May 7 
Other sales ..------~---~---------------------------- May 7 
Total sales ...........-----...-------- — acca 7 

J RANSACTIONS FOR ACC ou NT oF - 

OO EXCEPS ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

Total purchases ~.-----~~--------- . A 
Short sales -.---------------------------- OU 
Other sales .......-..---- tiiijtiig——~ibwtiimwandéams 7s 

Total sales ......-----------------------------------+ May 7 

Other transactions initiated on ‘the ‘floor— 
Total purchases -.----------------------------------- May 


Short sales 
Other sales 
Total sales .......~- 
Other transactions initiated off “the ‘floor- _ 


' 
! 
} 
i 
! 
! 
' 
= 
ry 
— 
~J <j +3 +3 


nee ™ 
Total purchases  .---------------------------- ee : 
Short sales ..--~---- Sr — 7 
Other sales ..--....-.----------------- “ —ae 7 
Total sales ~.---~--- , ee Ts 
Total round-lot transactions for account of members— sn - 
Total purchases --~- _ nadie fay 7 
Short sales ..----- pensation we oun ~ 7 
Other sales ........-.---- a 2 os 7 
NE ———__——— . May 7 


“NEW SERIES — U. 8. DEPT. OF 


100): 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 

LABOR — (1947-49 
Commodity Group— 

All commodities__.___.-...--~-- ‘ ' 
Farm products-_- ——o " ine = 
Processed foods__----- —> _ a . > — ~ 

Meats —.--- -— - tiie y 2 

All comm< sditi es ot than : 


“ 
t mye 
he > > 


Latest 
Weed 
$96.7 


§ 2,334,000 


6,676,350 
7,329,000 
24,552,000 

2,165,000 
10,557,000 

8,064,000 


170,677,000 
24,144,000 
76,109,000 
43,386,000 


774,419 
669,287 


$402,699,000 
289,598,000 
113,101,000 
83,802,000 
29,299,000 


9,250,000 
459,000 


115 
9,976,000 
204 


4.79%c 
$56.59 
$34.00 


35.700c 
35.825c 
91.750c 
15.000c 
14.800c 
12.000c 


96.74 
108.88 
112.37 
110.34 
108.88 
104.14 
107.27 
109.42 
109.97 


INK ON 


WwW WW WwW 
eB IONSUOUSLe 


236,922 
279,415 

97 
578,264 


106.74 


~ 


.198,335 
$61,643,937 


~ 


005,245 

7,046 
998,199 
$50,704,445 


245,430 
245,430 


447,300 


508 ,460 
45,600 
,354,060 


~~ 


ad 


~ 
wt 
< 
3 
S « 


302,250 
339,190 


505.€ 56 
103,100 
547.096 
650,196 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 





















Previous Month Year Latest Previous Year 
Weca AsY 26° 
°96.4 96.6 70.2| BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—WU. S. DEPT. OF ne — Ago 
LABOR — Month of April (in millions) : 
*2,326,000 2,331,000 1,674,000 Total new construction ae Rita la $3,225 $2,934 $2,613 
Private construction __- etal 2,339 2,173 1,927 
Residential building (nonfarm) rat epee 1,294 1,167 930 
os - New dwelling units es 1,175 1.070 260 
6,681,050 6,831,000 6,434,850 Additions and alterations “wes 96 716 96 
7,061,000 7,099,000 6,969,000 Nonhousekeeping ___ ; ee 2 21 24 
24,416,000 23,974,000 23,353,000 Nonresidential building (nonfarm)_______ 564 559 464 
2,070,000 2,250,000 2,030,000 RS SET pae 2 Pee ee aa 185 186 169 
10,040,000 10,382,000 9,153,000 Commercial = I et nee 213 208 151 
7,470,000 8,005,000 8,261,000 Warehouses, office and loft buildings__ 84 82 69 
Stores, restaurants and garages______ 129 126 82 
*171,034,000 179,741,000 174,522,000 Other nonresidential building - bdeeie 166 165 144 
22,951,000 20,429,000 22,263,000 Religious ahi deat 54 53 49 
72,710,000 65,678,000 68,329,000 Educational ealnies 40 41 39 
44,161,000 44,619,000 45,766,000 Social and recreational , pa Ae 17 17 16 
Hospital and institutional — 29 28 27 
om a inal : . Miscellaneous ial 26 26 22 
bit or Merge ag Farm construction - wes 117 105 127 
, co EE RS oe ee sb ee 350 328 348 
Railroad aie 29 27 3: 
Telephone and telegraph a 52 52 50 
$475,705,000 $458,531,000 $288,482,000 Other public utilities 269 249 265 
324,471,000 308,490,000 152,246,000 All other private seo 14 14 8 
151,234,000 150,041,000 136,236,000 Public construction = 886 761 886 
117.460,000 124,484,000 116,583,000 Residential building ounthags 21 21 34 
33,774,000 25,557,000 19,653,000 Nonresidential building ahiai 363 340 377 
Industrial suman 86 79 133 
: i aan i Educational — 195 185 155 
*8,865,000 8,575,000 7,202,000 Hospital and institutional -* 25 25 30 
395,000 387,000 457,000 Other nonresidential building aie 57 51 44 
Military facilities a 87 83 79 
108 112 106 Highways - 245 165 23 
Sewer and waiter - 88 62 738 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises__ 15 12 15 
9,730,000 9,699,000 433,000 Conservation and aevelopment —- 52 46 60 
All other public wae 15 2 13 
226 204 206 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES — DEPT. OF COM- 
a — a MERCE NEW SERIES — Month of March 
4. i97e 4 197e 4.63¢ (millions of dollars): 
856.59 $56.59 $56.59! Manufacturing $43,300 *$43,200 *$45,000 
$34.33 $35.67 $28 25 Wholesale 11.600 11,700 11,800 
Retail . 22,500 22,400 22,600 
35.700¢ 35.700c 29.700 Total shaves $77,500 *$77,300 *$79,300 
35.800c 37.075¢ 29.675c 
91.375c 91.500c 94.000c | COTTON AND LINTERS — DEPT. OF COM- 
15.000c 15.000c 14.000c MERCE—RUNNING BALES: 
14.800c 14.800c 13.800¢ Consumed month of April 696,354 892,892 659,300 
12.000c 12.000c 10.250« In consuming establishments as of April 30 1,812,825 1,868,696 1,729,370 
In public storage as of April 30 —_—ss 11,189,378 11,869,842 9,749,420 
96.65 96.28 99.15 Linters—Consumer month of April ‘ 134,964 136,733 105,101 
108 88 109 24 110 15 ; Stocks April 30 ; 1,769,646 1,832,855 1,586,868 
112.19 112.93 114.85 Cotton spindles active as of April 30 - 19,160,000 19,365,000 19,450,000 
7 + = 
t+ = to ap oor DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—SECOND FED- 
104.14 104.31 104.31 ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, FEDERAL 
107 27 107 44 108.8 RESERVE BANK OF N. Y¥. — 1947-49 
109.42 109.97 110.3 Average—100-—Month of April: 
109.97 110.34 111.25 Sales (average monthly), unadjusted - 99 97 *101 
Sales (average daily), unadjusted 97 91 *99 
e a Pore: Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted 101 103 100 
ro sat — Stocks, unadjusted “ 117 114 °117 
<. e 3.16 > . se ¢ ‘ , jincted . 
3 05 301 2°91 Stocks, seasonally adjusted - lil 110 112 
+ et 3-06 | EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS — U. S. DEPT. 
250 3.49 3.49 yn rl SERIES—Month of 
329 ee 329° pri 
3 20 : o. : 7: All manufacturing (production workers) 12,812,000 12,787,000 12,548,000 
217 3.15 310 Durable goods 7,462,000 7,383,000 7,266,000 
; P ett Nondurable goods 5,350,000 5,404,000 5,282,000 
359.1 398.5 435.8 Employment Indexes (1947-49 Avge 100) 
All manufacturing o 104.5 103.6 102.4 
243,958 235,321 215,487 | Payroll Indexes (1947-49 Average 100) 
274,269 263,794 249.190 | All manufacturing . 146.3 147.0 134.5 
97 95 91 | Estimated number of employees in manufac- 
578,264 483,631 371,568 turing industrie . 
| All manufacturing 16,242,000 16,201,000 15,948,000 
06.7: 5.¢ nae | Durable goods 9,410,000 9,322,000 9,207,000 
eats 106.9% amt. Nondurable goods - 6,832,000 6,879,000 6,741,000 
LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES — INSTITUTE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE — Month of March 
46.35 010 ae 28 6 (000's omitted) 
ian a oa $47 aan a een a re Ordinary $2,747,000 $2,169,000 $2,329,000 
, ” . es Industrial 573,000 529,000 602.000 
1,122,658 872,921 1,008,029 | Group 457,000 616,000 452,000 
7,68 7 ) 
1 P+ oak aaa a. pt Total ‘ $3,777,000 $3,314,000 $3,423,000 
$56,990,244 $43 803,793 $45,373,149 
MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES AND SALES 
303,440 238,190 308,420 (DEPT. OF COMMERCE) NEW SERIES— 
Month of March (millions of dollars): 
303,440 238,190 308,420 Inventorie 
Durables $24,000 *$24.000 *$25,600 
432,380 294,180 343,340 Nondurables 19,300 19,200 19,400 
Total $43,300 $43,200 $45,000 
Sales 26,000 *24,000 *23,600 
23.740 318.220 375.929 | MONEY IN CIRCULATION—TREASURY DEPT. — a “a 
12.430,950 9.547.130 9.996.970 As of March 31 (000’s omitted) $29,800,000 $29,817,000 $29,707,000 
15,364,690 9,865,350 10,372,900 | New YORK STOCK EXCHANGE—As of Apr. 30 
(000's omitted) 
Member firms carrying margin accounts 
Total custome: net debit balance $2,752,305 $2,700,929 $1,786,241 
1,750,490 1.160,660 1,090,160 Credit extended to customers 48,414 48,556 38,259 
302,850 189,890 220,070 Cash on hand and in banks in U. S 336,842 335,933 312,022 
1.432.410 972,080 £89,270 Total of customers’ free credit balances 973,129 1,022,005 819,174 
1,735,260 1,161,970 1,109,340 Market value of listed shares 181,385,690 175,806,386 134,586,165 
Market value of listed bonds 104,344,023 104,348,807 108,356,342 
322.540 206,290 279,290 Member borrowings on U. S. Govt. issue 91,814 87,677 106,481 
24,400 6,400 19,800 Member borrowings on other collateral 2,131,122 2,017,179 1,130,652 
315,620 201,370 282,53( 
340,020 207,770 302,33 PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS — INDEX 
NUMBER — U. 8S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
639,229 385,880 364,215 TURE—1910-14— 100—As of April 15: 
106,330 60,270 28,010 Unadusted 
658,033 445,394 61,250 fare roduct 247 244 2 
764.363 505.664 389.260 = —— 252 45 239 
Food eral 236 23) 238 
712,259 1,752,830 1,733,665 Feed grain and hay 197 198 208 
4 980 256,560 267.880 Tobacco 437 437 443 
406,063 1,618,844 1,533,05 Cotton 270 269 263 
1643 | 5.404 1,800,930 Fruit 22 205 212 
Truck p 64 74 246 
Oii-hearine cro 261 264 75 
Livestock a pre 242 243 she 
, . +" . 269 60 316 
3 110.4 11 1.¢ Moat ant 740 249 257 
0 102.4 107 0 | P¢ ‘ 1&5 199 188 
l 84.1 9. 
7 115.8 114 UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
BUREAU OF CENSUS — Mi March 
nr ‘ ‘ ? 7 t ‘ f 0 | 
W an ] . , 0 ' $1,341,000 $1] 0.59 $1 5.200 


1,005,000 
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Securities Now 


Airport Limosine Service of Broward County, Inc. 
Apri: «v (ietier of no.ification) 300,000 shares oO! class 
A common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds 
—For equipment, expansion of terminal facilities and 
related expenses. Office—716 N. Federal Highway, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


® All State Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah (6/15) 
april 19 (ietter of notification) 1,000,000 shares ot com- 
non stock (par one cet). &rice—ovU cents per Share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—Gen- 
‘ral Investing Corp., New York. 


* All States Uranium Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. , 

fay 19 (letter of notification) 14,950,0L0 shares of capi- 
al stock (par one cent), Price—lwo cents per share. 
‘roceeds—tror mining activities. Office—425 Fremont 
t., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Cnarles Sherwin, 600 
‘remont St., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Allied industriai Devetopment Corp., Dover, Del. 
_pril 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
-ock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For oil 
ad gas activities. Underwriter — Paul C. Fergusun & 
0., Houston, Tex. 

Ambassador Hctel of New York, Inc. 
lay 19 filed 163,898 shares of common stock (par $1) 
» be offered for subscription by stockholders of rec- 
cd May 17, 1955, on basis of one new share for each 
aare held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
eeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter—None. 


American Asbestos Co., Lta. 
‘eb. 17 (Regulation “D’’) 600,000 shares of common stock 
gar $1). Price — 50 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
eneral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Maine Invest- 
rent Co., Ltd. 


& American Children’s Theatre, Inc. (N. Y. City) 
Viay 26 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
ative preferred stock (par $10) and 100 shares of com- 
non stock (no par) to be offered in units of 50 shares 
preferred stock and one share of common stock. Price 
—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer——None. 
* American Cyanamid Co. 
May 27 filed 21,910 shares of 342% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100—convertible after June 30, 1956), to be 
ffered for subscription by a limited number of key em- 
oloyees of company and its subsidiary and affiliated 
companies. Price-—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital and other general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—None. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. (6/8) 
May 19 filed 237,641 shares of common stock (par $7) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record June 7, 1955 on the basis of one new snare for 
each 10 shares held: rights to expire on June 22, 1955. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
expansion and working capital. Underwriter — Union 
Securities Corp., New York. 
*% American Progressive Health Insurance Co. of 
New York 
May 26 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
tock (par $2). Price — $12 per share. Proceeds — For 
vorking capital. Office—92 Liberty St., New York 6, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
® American Rare Metals Corp., N. Y. (6/6) 
May 11 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
non stock (par one cent). Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—To repa’ debt and for general corporate purposes. 
tnderwriter—Equity Securities Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
Aquafilter Corp. 
May 13 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
tock (par 10 cents). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds—- 
“or working capital and general corporate purposes. 
ffice—270 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter— 
7ickers Brothers, New York. 
Arizona Amortibanc, Phoenix, Ariz. 
April 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
non stock, class A. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
-eeds——For working capital. Office—807 West Washing- 
on St., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—First National Lue 
“nsurance Co. of Phoenix, same address. 


@ Arizona Bancorporation, Phoenix, Ariz. 

April 29 filed 100.000 shares of common stock (nar $1) 
eing offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
May 20 on basis of one share for each three shares 
1eld; rights to expire on June 15. Price—$15 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital and future general cor- 
20rate purposes. Underwriter — None. 
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in Registration 


% Arrow Grap ic Corp., New Yor 

May 26 (letter of notification) 48,000 shares of 8% cumu- 
lative and participating preferred stock. Priee—At par 
($1 per share). Proceeds—For equipment and working 
capital. Underwricer—None. 


@Artesian Water Co., Newport, Del. 

April 26 (letter of notification) 5,446 shares of class A 
common stock (no par) being ofiered tirst to com. on 
and class A common stockholders of record May 28 on a 
1-ior-3 basis; rights to expire on June 13. Price—$20 per 
share to stockholders; and $22 to public. Proceeds—For 
additions and improvements. Underwriter—Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, Wilmington, Del. > ab estenee 


Artioom Carpet Co., Inc., Philadelpiéa, Pa» (6/7) 
May 11 filed 98,195 shares of common stock .(no par) 
to be offered for subscription by-sSteekhol¢éers of record 
June 6, 1955, on the basis of one mew share for each 
four shares held; rights to expire on June 27- Additional 
subscription privilege for unsubscribed shares, by stock- 
holders and employees. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
To reduce bank loans. Underwriter—Auchincloss, Par- 
ker & Redpath, Washington, D. C. 


Atlantic Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders on basis of one new share for each 10 shares 
held. Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—-For develop- 
ment of properties and expansion. Office — Kennedy 
Blidg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


Automatic Remote Systems, inc. 
March 3 filed 540,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—$3 75 per share. Proceeds—For manufac- 
ture of Teleac Sending and Receiving Units, working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Office—Balti- 
more, Md. Underwriter—Mitchel! Securities, Inc., same 
city 


® Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. (6/8) 

May 19 filed 645,856 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 575,856 shares are to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record on or about Jue 
7 on basis of one new share for each 10 shares held; 
rights to expire on June 22; the remaining 70,000 shares 
to be offered to employees (excluding officers) up to 
and including July 6, 1955. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction expenditures. Underwriter The First 
Boston Corp., New York. 


*% Belock Instrument Co. 

May 31 filed 200,050 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
——- For general corporate purposes. O/fice College 
Point, L. L, N. Y. Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., New York. 


% Bogue Electric Mfg. Co. (6/13-17) 

May 25 filed $2,000,000 of 5% convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 1, 1970 and 335,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—-To build and equip plant for Canadian 
subsidiary; and for working capital. Business—Manu- 
factures electrical rotating equipment. Underwriter 
slair & Co. Incorporated, New York. 


* Bonham Industrial Foundation, Inc., Bon*am, 
Texas 

May 12 (letter of notification) preorganization subscrip- 

tion certificates for 6,587 shares of capital stock (par $5) 

under offer of rescission to be made to those persons 

who have in fact already contributed. Proceeds — For 

construction of building. Underwriter—None. 


Bonnyville Oil & Refining Corp., Montreal, Can. 
April 29 filed $2,000,000 5% convertible notes due July 
1. 1975 to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at rate of $100 of notes for each 100 shares of 
stock held. Price—95% of principal amount to stock- 
holders and 100% to public. Preceeds—For development 
—_— and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 

one. 


Bountiful Uranium Co., Reno, Nev. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 2.900.009 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 2% cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — Room 402, 
First National Bank Bldg., 15 East First St., Reno, Nev. 
Underwriter—Northeri Securities, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. (6/13) 
May 11 filed 55,000 shares of common stock (par $20) 
to be offered first for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record on June 8, 1955 on the basis of one 
new share for each eight shares held: rights to expire 
on June 28. Price—To be supplied by amendment: 


Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for property “addf= ~* 


tions and improvements. Underwriter—Smith. Ramsay 
& Co.; Chas. W. Scranton & Co.; G. H. Walker & Co.: 


Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc.; and T. L. Watson & Go., all of ~ 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 
March 17 filed $14.217,.100 of debertures due Maw 15 
1975, and 142,171 shares of common stock (par $1) being 
offered for subscription by holders of “called” $5 cumu- 
lative convertible first preference stock who have not 
surrendered their shares for redemption or conversion 
into common stock. These holders may subscribe for 
$100 of debentures and one share of common stock for 
each $5 preference share held. Price — $100 ver unit 


Proceeds—For redemntion of &5 nreference ctack 
Statement effective May 18. 


derwriter—None. 
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% Ca!i-U-Mines, tInc., Reno, Nev. 
juay 2 (letter oi notification) 2,250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—-FoO. mining expenses. Offic€—139 Virginia St., Reno, 
Nev. Underwriter—Coombs & Co. of Las Vegas, Inc., 
Les Vegas, Nev. 
*% Cap.toi Reef Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 
May 18 (ietter of nowufication) 300,400 shares of common 
stoek (per 10 cenis). Pric€—$1 per share. Preceeds— 
koremining expences. O'fice—First Nationa! Bank Bldg., 
Reno, Nev. Underwriter—Franklin, Meyer & Bartiett, 
New York. 
Carbon Uranium Co. (U*ta')) 
April 27 (letter ot notification) 746,280 shares of com- 
motm-stock (par one cent). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Preceeds—For mining costs. Underwriter—J. E. Call & 
Co*-Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. (6/7) 
May 6 filed $4,0uu,00u of first inurigage Conus aue 1985. 
Preceeds—To repay bank loans and construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuert & Co iInc.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Kidcer, Peabody & 
Co.* Bids — To be received up to 10:30 a.m. (CDI) on 
June 7 at 111 West Monroe St., Chicago, 1]. 


Chieftain Uranium Mines, Inc. 

Aprai 22 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Office—223 Phillips Petroleum 
Biag., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Empire Se- 
curities Corp., same city. 

@ Colohcma Uranium, tInc., Montrose, Colo. (6/8) 
Apfil 21 filed 2,960,000 shares of common stuck (pat one 
cenit), of which 2,500,000 shares are to be offered pub- 
licly. Price—50 cents per share. Preceeds—For exptora- 
tlog, and development expenses and for general! corpor- 
ate. purposes. Underwriters—General Investing Corp., 
NeW York; and Shaiman & Co., Denver, Colo. 


@ @o'orado Sports Racing Association (6 32) 
Apl 29 filed 600.000 shares of common stock (psr five 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds—Fcr purchase of 
lam@ and other facilities and for working capital Of- 
fieé—Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—General Itn- 
vesting Corp., New York. 


@oizona Oil & Uranium Corp., Denver, Coilc. 
Aprtl 29 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mgn stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—-For mining expenses. Office—1i300 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Peters, Writer & Chris- 
tensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Confidential Finance Corp., Omaha, Neb 
peach 11 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 7% 

mulative preferred stock (par 95 cents) and 15,000 
shares of common stock (par one cent) to be offered in 
aniis of 10 shares of preferred stock and one share of 
ommon stock. Price — $10 per unit. Preceeds — For 
working capital. Underwriter—J. J. Riordan & Co.. tnc., 
(2 "Broadway, New York City 
* Sorjezi‘ure Mines, Inc., Coeur d’Alene, Idaso 
May 5 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
S.agk (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—226 Wigg-it Bldg., 
Cogur Alene, Idaho. Underwriter-—-M. A. Clee, Spo- 
kage, Wash. 

-vunsondated Fenimore tron Mines Ltd. 
jan 24 filed 204.586 shares of common stock (par §7) 
‘e-be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
rf, record Feb 7. 1955 at the rate of one new share for 
gach five shares held. Price—$2.20 per share. Preceeds 
—From sale of this stock, plus $440,000 to be available 
from sale of 209.000 shares to Alator Corp Ltd and 
Y Securities Ltd., and $175.900 treasury funds to be 
1s to pay for geological survevs and metallurgical re- 
search, for drilling expenses and other general cornorate 
purposes. Office—Toronto, Canada. Underwriter—None. 
® Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (6/3) 
iAoril 27 filed 738.721 additional sheres of capital stock 
{dar $10) to be offered for subscription by stockholders 
pr record June 2 1955 at rate of one new share for each 
j shares held; rights to exvire on June 21. Price— 
$31 per share. Preceeds—To repay bank loans and to 
Erbsidiar securities from or make loans to company’s 
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? r 
iO; 





tbsidiaries for use for the their construction programs. 
L nderwriter—None. 


{~ Consolidated Sudbury Basin Mines, Ltd., 
y Toronto, Canada 

an 31 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
(Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeda—For 


Pi Btock te and development of properties. Underwriter 
k 


_ to be sold on Toronto Stock Exchange or 
“hrough underwriters or selected dealers in United 
States, 

». Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co. of Memphis, 

; Tenn. (6/6-7) 

Mav 16 filed 162,080 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
selling stockholders. Business — Sells industrial and 
rdinarv life insurance and accident insurance in State 
pf Tennessee. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


Crown Uranium Co., Casper, Wyo. 
May 6 (letter of notification 225,435 shares of common 
Btock (par five cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
eent 15 cents per share). Proceeds—To celling stock 
Bolear who received thece -barac 


of Kontika Lead & 
=_— 


in «¢ xcho- 


Zinc Mines, Ltd. 


Als) fr tharos 


Office—205 Star 
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Bidg., Casper, Wyc. 
New Yoi Rr. 
Cuba (Republic of) 

Apia 29 ica g2,0uv,v00 of 4% Veterans, Courts and 
Public Wourks bounds due 1983. Price—To be supplied by 
amenament. Pruceeuas—To Romenpower Electra Con- 
struction Co. Underwriter — Allen & Co., New York. 
Oiiering—Expecited this week. 


Underwriter—Justin Steppler, Inc., 


4 


Daimid Oil & Uranium, Inc. 
May 9 (letter of notification) 2,999,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. oe, 
ceeds—For miming expenses. Office—1730 N. Sevénth 
St., Grand Junction 2, Colo. Underwriter — Columbia 
Securities Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Desert Queen Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jan. 2t (letter of notificatuon) 259,5UU shares o1 commynD 
stock (par two cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
for mining operations. Office—506 Judge Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah Underwriter — Selected Securifies 
Lid., Los Vegas. Nev. 

Desert Sun Uranium Co., Inc. = 
April 18 (etter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of ¢com- 





a we. 
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* deVegh Mutual Fund, Inc., New York 
lay 27 filed (by amendment) 9,000 shares of capital 


stock. Price—At market. Proceeus—For investment. 


Devonian Gas & Oui Co., Renovo, Pa. 
March 1 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares ot com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders. Price—25 cents per share. Preceeds— 
For drilling operations and working capital. Office— 
704 Erie Ave., Renovo, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


* Douglas Aircraft Co,. Inc. 

May 26 filed 138,210 shares of capital stock (no par), 
of which 84,600 shares are issuable upon exercise of cer- 
tain options issued under the company’s Restricted Stock 
Option Plan for key employees. The remaining 53,610 
shares are owned by four officers and directors of the 
company and may be ottered by them from time to time 
on the New York Stock Exchange or through special 
offerings. 

Duraioy Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

May 10 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — At prevailing market price at time of public 
offering. Proceeds—For plant modernization and im- 





sf k { 3 > ba i — > n “ ? . 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per spare. 1, ovement program. Underwriter—Mortimer B. Burnside 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office — 343 th ; 2 
State St.. Salt Lake City. Utah. Underwriter — ~w. & Co., Inc., New York, who will acquire the stock at 
Hicks & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. z $4 per share. 

—_— 
NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 
t. ‘ 
June 3 (Friday) a June 13 (Monday) 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co._...--..----- Commen Bogue Electric Mfg. Co...._._.______-_-_._._Debentures 
Otte 2 to ) > .cie no underwriting 738,721 shares) # ‘Blair & Coy Incorporated) $2,000,000 
IJiansois Beil Telephone Co._......-.-.--- Common Bogue Electric MfgeCo._-____- _..... Common 
¢‘Oltering to s «<..oide1S—no underwriting) 663.469 shares. (Blair & Co Meorporated) 335,000 shares 
Naiional State Bank of Newark, N. J.---- Commen « Bridgeport Hydraulig | SEES eae Common 
Siferiag to ko. olders—unde:i written by Ciarx, > Oltering to stockholders underwritten by Smith, Ramsay & 
Doce2 & Co.; Union Securitics Corp.; Adams & Co.; Ciuas. W. Scranton & Cv.; G. H. Walker & Co.; Hincks 
Hinckiey; N nt & Igoe; Julius A. Rippel, Lac.; A. Bros. & Co., Inc. and T. L. Watson & Co.) 55,000 snares 
and Parker & Weissenborn, Inc.) $4,095 _ Pioneer Finance Co._.__________- __—ssé#Preferred 
Peoples Gas Light oe fe ene Comm@n (Watling, Lerchen & Co. and Mullaney, Wells 
(Offering to stuckholders—no underwriting) 111,836 shares ®@® & Co.) $500,000 
Public Service Co. of Colorado_-.-_----- Comm@n 
fering to stocksolders—underwritten by The Firs, ‘2% . June 14 (Tuesday ) : 
Bocton Curp.; Biytu & Co., lic., and Smith, Barney \, go ue Wate ae Common 
Co.) 275,464 shares . (White, Weld & Co. and Rotan, Mosle, Inc.) 200,000 shares 
= Mueller Brass Co._-.-.-.....---.-------- Debentures 
June 6 (Monday) = (Lehman Brothers) $5,000,000 
American Rare Metals Corp._.---------- Commag, 
(Equity Securities Co.) $300,000 = June 15 (Wednesday) 
Cosmecpolitan Life Insurance Co. of Memphis, ~~: All State Uranium Corp. (Utah) ------~-- _Common 
Tenn _...Commag, (General Investing Corp.) $300,000 
(Allen & Co.) 162,080 shares «=. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR._Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
Stewart Oil & Gas Co Comme (Bids to be invited) $8,700,000 
@it Al OH WHOEAOD WM w ~~ oe ee eee ee er er ee eer eer . 
(Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc.) $750,000 Evans Products Co.“™ Bono a Debentures 
Vanadium Queen Uranium Corp.--.------ Commo (Bear, Ste™pns & Co.) $3,500,000 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) $2,112,500 Hackensack Water Co.._.-_----------- Debentures 
= (Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $8,000,000 
June 7 (Tuesday) = International Hardware Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Artiocom Carpet Co., Inc....-.c........-- Comm _ Debentures r. Commse 
(Offering to stockholders—-underwritten by Auchincioss, (Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.; Hailuwell, 8. lzberger 7 
: Parcer & Redpath) 98,195 shares and Baruch Brothers & Co., Inc.) $1,500,0U0 dcben ures 
an ae ; and 215,000 shares of stock 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co._.....-- Bon® a 
(Bids 10:30 a.m. CDT) $4,000,000 = New Haven Water Co._------- ......-Common 
Pp k&T tc s (Otfering to stockholders—no underwriting) $2,040.000 
‘irst National Bz “ : . 
First | ational — — . . md Pyramid Electric Co._-------- ____Preferred 
Tulsa, Okla. ----~----------~--~--~------ Com (S. D. Puller & Co.) $750,000 
(Oifer.ng to stockholders—underwritten by Merrill Lynch : : c 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane) $3,200,000 >. Pyramid Electric Co._- ani tine nn anes common 
Great Atlantic Life Insure~ce Co.___------ Class-A eee oe ~~ ee Pref a 
(Offering to stockholders of State Fire & Casualty Co. gar Tennessee Gas Transmission Co._-- __Preferre 
without underwriting) $324,000 am (Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and White, 
: : ’ : Weld & C 20,000,000 
Signode Steel Strapping Co.__.-.-------- Comman eld & Co.) $29,' ; 6 
(Wiaile, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers; and - Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co.-_._..Common 
McCormick & Co.) 160,000 shares (Morgan Stanley & Co.) 325,000 shares 
Southwestern Gas & moose £3... sai Preferrep June 16 (Thursday) 
(Bids noon EDT) $6, 00 ; # . 
os Pioneer Natural Gas Co.__------.-------- Common 
Virginia Electric & Power Co._._....------Bon on Securities Corp.) 776,066 shares 
. fan : (Union Securiti Corp 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $25.060.000 
d > June 21 (Tuesday) 
June 8 (Wednesday) oa Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co._. _________ Bonds 
American Machine & Foundry Co._.------ Comm@h (Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $15,000,000 
Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Union Southern New England Telephone Co.__..Debens. 
Securities Corp.) 237,641 shares ¥ (Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co......------- Commes 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by The First «@ June 22 (Wednesday ) 
Benten Cah: SENeeS eneees « Consolidated»Cigar Corp._._-._-------Debentures 
Colohoma Uranium, Ine................. Commen (Eastman, Dillon &00.) $16,000,00g to $17,000,000 
(General Investing Corp. and Shaiman & Co.) $1,250,000... F Mm d 
, . une 27 onday 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc._.--- Commah een - — 
(Dean Witter & Co.) 78,400 shares = JerroldvElectronics Corp._-----...----Debenture: 
I Cc on (Van Alstyne..Noel & Co™&NMG Butcher & Sherrerd) $2,750,000 
jona fil ssociates, Inc._...---- ‘ommo ' : 
National Teleti gare ae aes Jerrold Electronics ©6rp.--- ...--Commeon 
a - re (Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. ‘and Butcher & Sherrerd) $800,000 
Geet Cae Te... cccdiendsscanendhdbnsnnd Commo 
(Oifering to stockholders of Electric Bond & Share Co. June 30 (Thursday) 
demapieny > stim oe: ete Colorado Sports Racing Association_----- Common 
Western Nebraska Oil & Uranium Co., Inc...Comj (General Investing Corp.) $600,000 
(Israel & Co.) $300,000 P 
a / July 1 (Friday) 
June 9 (Thursday) ' Long Island Lighting Co. Common 
Tati - , Ofteri to stockholders—underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc; 
Merchants National Bank of Boston_-_-_- Commes Fhe First Boston Corp - and W. C. Langley & Co.) 624,170 shares 
(Oifering to stockholders—underwritten by The First Bustop ’ 
Corp.) $2,000,000 July 12 (Tuesday) 
Southeastern Public Service Co.__------ Common Illinois Bell Telephone Co. ______ Bends 
Oller: + tockholders unde. written by H (Bids to be invited $30,000,000 
Bioren & Co.) 100,000 shares 
June 10 (Friday) ! September 13 (Tuesday) 
; Wtakh Power & Light Co.......-...--.------- Bonds 
Kansas City Power & Light Co._..------- Commean (Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
vapeenitg. te. ceckhaeets- Seer ee ae ae Utah Power & Light Co._.--.-._-------- Common 
Sorp. and Bivth & Co., Inc.) 245 s ; (Bids to be invited) 177,500 shares 
Silver Creek Precision Corp. ~-.----- Debentures 
(General Investing Corp.) $600,000 November 9 (Wednesday) 
Standard Electrical Products Co.__---.---- Commen Southern Co. — peomnaroe en an omnes = enn 
is. D. Puller & C and Vermilye Brothers) $299,000 (Bids to be invited) 500, shares 
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Durango Kid Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
April 1 (ietter of notification) ov,000,vu0 shares of capt- 
tal stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Guss & Mednick, 
Arches Building, Moab, Utah. ' 


* Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, Chio 

June 1 filed $1,560,000 of subordinated debentures due 
June 1, 1975. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To reimburse treasury in connection with 
redemption of 5% cumulative preierred stock (par $25), 
to repay bank loan; and for additional equipment. 
Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 

Dyno Mines, Lta., loronto, Canada. 

March 25 filed 1,100,000 shares of common stock (pa: 
$1). Price—To be related to the current market prics 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange. Proceeds—To Americar 
Trading Co. Ltd., the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 


= Ww. Brown Ltd., Toronto, Canada, on a “best-effort 
asis.” 


East Texas Loan & Investment Co. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of commom 
stock (no par). Price — $10 per share. Proceeds—Fo: 
working capital. Office—203 East Cotton St., Longview 
Tex. Underwriter—D. G. Carter Investment Co., samt 
address. 

tiectronics Co. of Ireland 
Jan. 6 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. Price—A: 
par ($l per share), Proceeds—For machinery and build 
ing and working capital. Office — 407 Liberty Trus 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—None. 

Evans Products Co. (6/15) 
May 20 filed $3,500,000 of convertible subordinate de- 
bentures due May 1, 1975. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To retire bank loans wid for 
expansion program. Underwriter—Bear, Stearns & Co., 
New York. 
* Farmington Funding Corp., Colorado Springs, 

Coiorado 

May 17 filed 3,000,000 shares of capital stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development expenses and working capital. 
Underwriter—French & Co., Houston, Tex. 

Federal Security Insurance Co. 
April 21 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of commo 
stock (par $10) to be offered first to stockholders o1 
the basis of one new share for each five shares hel«c 
Price—$40 per share. Proceeds—For general corporat 
purposes. Office—Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utal 
Underwriter—Allied Underwriters Co., same address. 


Fidelity Insurance Co., Mutiins, S. C. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 86,666 shares of con 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.8712 per share. Proceec 
—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters—M, 
Daniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Dietenhofer « 
Heartfeld, Southern Pines, N. C.; and Calhoun & Cx 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
® Fifteen Oil Co. (6/14-15) 
May 25 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1 
of which 175,000 shares are to be sold for account « 
company and 25,000 shares for selling stockholde: 
Price-—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—F: 
expenses incident to oil activities. Underwriters—Whit 
Weld & Co., New York, and Rotan, Mosle, Inc., Ga. 
veston, Tex. 


Fiorida Home Insurance Co., Miami, Fla. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of commo 
stock (par $10). Price—$24 per share. Proceeds—To iv 
crease capital and surplus. Office—7120 Biscayne Blvc 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


% Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
May 27 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1 
to be offered for subscription by company employec 
under selected employees’ stock option plan of 1954, 
Foremost Dairies, Inc., Jacksonville, Fila. 
April 21 filed 495,524 shares of common stock (par $2 
of which 343,025 shares are to be offered in exchang 
for 68,605 shares of common stock (par 25 cents) e 
the rate of five Foremost common shares for each Phils 
delphia Dairy common share; and 152,499 shares are 1 
be reserved for issuance under Employees’ Restricte: 
Stock Option Plan for Foremost officers and key em- 
ployees. 


* Fort K Mining Corp., Fort Smith, Ark. 
May 23 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). | r>- 
ceeds — To finance additional offering. Office — 1)21 
Towson Ave., Fort Smith, Ark. Underwriter—Petroleum 
Finance Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Fowler Telephone Co., Pella, la. 
May 6 (letter of notification) $260,000 of 4% first mort- 
gage bonds, series A, due May 1, 1975. Price—At par 
(in denominations of $1,000 each). Proceeds—To retire 
existing debt, acquire Northwestern Bell properties in 
Leighton, Ia., and for conversion of both exchanges t 
dial operation. Underwriter — Wachob-Bender Corp.., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Fremont Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share 
Proceeds—-For mining expenses. Office—235 Ivy St. 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—L. A. Huey Co., same city 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. (6/8-9) 
May 18 filed 78,400 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To sgell- 
ing stockholders. Office — San Leandro, Calif. Under- 
writer—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

GAD Enterprises, Inc., Alexandria, Va. 
March 15 (letter of notification) 260,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—S1 ber share 


Continued on page 40 
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Continued from page 39 | 
eeeds—For purchase of factory end working capital. 


@ffice—1710 Mount Vernon Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 
Underwriter—T. J. O'Connor and Associates, W ashing- 
ton, D. C. 

General Homes, Inc. 

Dec. 15 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For plant expansion, new 
equipment, inventory and working capital. Office— 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. Ful- 
ler & Co., New York. 

® General Precision Equipment Corp. . 

May 11 filed 100,000 stares of $4.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (no par), of which 67,176 shares are being 
offered in exchange for four series of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock: offer to expire June 7. The remaining 
32.824 shares were publicly offered on June 1. Price— 
$100 per share. Proceeds—To retire unexchanged pre- 
ferred stocks on or about July 16; and for working 
capital. Underwriters — The First Boston Corp. and 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., both of New York 

® Great Atlantic Life Insurance Co. (6/7) 

May 18 filed 108,000 shares of common class A_non- 
voting stock (par $1.50) to be offered for subscription 
by holders of State Fire & Casualty Co. class A non-vot- 
ing common stock and class B voting common stock on 
basis of one share of Great Atlantic for each three 
shares of State held as of record on or about June 7; 
yights to expire on or about June 21. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and paid-in sur- 
plus. Office—Miami, Fla.—Underwriter—None. 

Guif Uranium & Development Corp., Gallup, N. M. 
April 4 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—First State Bank Bldg., 
Gallup, N. M.—Underwriter—Coombs & Co., of Ogden, 
Utah. 


Hackensack Water Co., Weehawken, N. J. (6/15) 
May 18 filed $8,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
June 1, 1985. Proceeds—To refund 2%,% notes due Aug. 
i, 1955, purchase securities of Spring Valley Water 
Works & Supply Co., a subsidiary, and the balance for 
new construction. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Drexel & Co. and Central Repubilc 
Co. Inc. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and W. C. Langley 
& Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 
11 am. (EDT) on June 15. 

Harley Patents, Inc. 

April 6 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents.) Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—580 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N. Y. Underwriter—E. E. Smith Co., same city. 


Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 
May 10 filed $1,500,000 of 34%4% 10-year convertible de- 
bentures due July 1, 1965, to be offered first to preferred 
and common stockholders of record May 6 at rate of $25 
principal amount of debentures for each three shares of 
stock held. Price—At par. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for additions and improvements. Underwriter 
—None. 

Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
May 2 (letter of notification) 8,14u shares of common 
stock being offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record May 24 on a 1-for-5 basis; rights to 
expire on June 21. Price—At par ($20 per share). Pro- 
«eeds—For working capital to finance carrying of in- 
creased inventories. Office—287 Homestead Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Underwriters—None. 

Mawk Lake Uranium Corp. 
April 12 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds — For mining 
expenses, etc. Underwriter—Dobbs & Co., New York 
City, will act as agents. 
® Helio Aircraft Corp., Canton, Mass. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 48,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—$6.25 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
off obligations, for working capital, etc. Office—Metro- 
politan Airport, Canton (Norwood P. O.), Mass. Under- 
writer—None. To be handled on a private basis. 


Meliogen Products, Inc. 

March 7 (letter of notification) 22,670 shares of common 
stock (par $1), of which 12,670 shares are being offered 
for subscription by stockholders up to and including 
Jume 15, 1955, and 10,000 shares are to be offered pub- 
liely. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal, etc. Office—35-10 Astoria Blvd., Long Island City, 
WN. ¥. Underwriter—Smith & Co., Waterville, Me. 

High Pressure Equipment Co., Inc., Erie, Pa. 
April 8 (letter of notification) 26,000 shares of common 
steck (par $1). Price — $2.25 per share. Proceeds—To 
repay short-term loans, and for new equpiment and 
working capital. Office—-1222 Linden Avenue, Erie, Pa. 
Underwriter—Reitzell, Reed & Co., Erie, Pa. 

Home-Stake Production Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

May 12 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $5) and 
1,000 debentures (par $100) to be offered for sale in 
units of 60 shares of stock and one $100 debenture, or 
mnultiples thereof. Price—$400 per unit. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter—None. O. Strother Simp- 
son, of Tulsa, Okla., is President. 

Horseshoe Bend Uranium, Inc. 

March 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—fFor exploration and development expenses. Office— 


40 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriters 
— James Anthony Securities Corp., New York: Lawrence 
A. Hays Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Ned J. Bowman Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Horton Aircraft Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 
April 26 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 400,000 shares are to be offered for account of 
company and 100,000 shares for account of William E. 
Horton, President. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
construction of model of “Horton Wingless Aircraft” 
and expenses incident thereto. Underwriter—None. 


Humble Sulphur Co., Houston, Texas 
April 25 filed 5U0,000 shares of common stock (par I1¢). 
Price—$1.20 per share. Proceeds—For exploration for 
sulphur and related activities. Underwriter—Garrett & 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 


iMinois American Casualty Co. . 
May 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To engage in insurance 
business. Office—-Champaign, Ill. Underwriter—None, 


iMinois American Fire Insurance Co. 
May 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—$5 per share. Proeeeds—To engage in insurance 
business. Office—Champaign, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


illinois Bell Telephone Co. (6/3) 

May 17 filed 663,469 shares of capital stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record June 3, 
1955, on the basis of one new share for each six shares 
held; rights to expire on June 30. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the parent, owns 99.32% of the pres- 
ently outstanding stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—For repayment of advances from parent com- 
pany. Underwriter—None. 


inca Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 25 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of 
capital stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1946 S. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Guss & Mednick 
Co., Salt Lake City, and Moab, Utah. 


industrial Hardware Mfg. Co., Inc. (6/15) 

May 12 (amendment) $1,500,000 of 5% debentures due 
1975 and 300,000 shares of common stock (par 50 cents), 
of which 85,000 shares are to be sold to Seymour and 
Bernard Offerman at $5 per share. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To purchase Hugh H. 
Eby Co. and Wirt Co. Underwriters—Milton D. Blauner 
& Co., Inc., New York; Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co., 
Philadelphia; and Baruch Brothers & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


international Fidelity Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 
March 30 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds—To 12 selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—Name to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


® international Glass Corp., Southgate, Calif. 

May 10 (letter of notification) approximately 55,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). Price — At market 
(estimated at 80 cents per share). Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Office — 5431 Tweedy Blvd., Southgate, 
Calif. Underwriter—Francis I. duPont & Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. No general offering planned. 


% Investors Growth Canadian Fund, Ltd. 

May 27 filed (by amendment) 10,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—For 
investment. Office—Winnipeg, Canada. Distributer—In- 
vestors Diversified Services, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


israel Pecan Plantations, Ltd. 
Feb. 28 filed 24,900 shares of ordinary common stock 
(par one Israeli pound). Priee—$10 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital expenditures, Underwriter—None. Offices 
—Natanya, Israel, and New York, N. Y. 


* Janaft, Iinc., Washington, D. C. 

May 9 (letter of notification) 28,800 shares of cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $10) and 28,800 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 20 cents) to be offered in units of one 
share of each class of stock. Price—$10.20 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For real estate development. Office—1012-14th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


® Jerrold Electronics Corp. (Pa.) (6/27-30) 
May 19 filed $2,750,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 1, 1975. Price—100% and accrued 
interest. Proceeds—To repay $450,000 of 4% promissory 
notes and for general corporate purposes and working 
capital. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New 
York; and Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
® Jerrold Electronics Corp. (Pa.) (6/27-30) 
May 19 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriters 
—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York; and Butcher & 
Sherrerd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Junction Bit & Tool Co. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 33,745 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) being offered for subscription by 
stockholders at the rate of one new share for each two 
shares held. Price—$5.35 per share to stockholders; and 
after 30 days (about June 6), to public at $6 per share. 
Proceeds—To purchase new plant site and shop build- 
ing, and to increase inventory and working capital. Of- 
fice—801 Fourth Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. Under- 
writer—Taylor & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


*% Kachina Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 
May 12 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—206 N. Virginia St., Reno, 
Nev. Underwriter—Whitney, Cranmer & Schulder, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Kane Creek Uranium Corp. 
April 1 (letter of notification) 6.000.000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Address—P. O. Box 528, Moab, 
Utah. Underwriter — Mid-America Securities, Inc. of 
Utah, 26 West Broadway, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Kansas City Power & Light Co. (6/10) 
May 23 filed 245,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record June 9, 1955 on the basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held; rights to expire on June 27, 1955. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
tire bank loans and for construction program. Under- 
writers—tThe First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc., 
both of New York. 


® Kaye-Haibert Corp., Culver City, Calif. 

April 25 (letter of notification) 284,224 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 162,414 shares are being offered 
first to stockholders; the remaining 121,810 shares to be 
covered by options which may be exercised within a 
year; (each purchaser of four shares to receive an option 
to purchase three additional shares). Price—At par ($1 
per share). Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 


a Eastham Drive, Culver City, Calif. Underwriter— 
one. 


® King Oil Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 

March 31 (letter of notification) 260,000 shares of capital 
stock being offered for subscription by sockholders of 
record April 1, 1955 on a 1-for-10 basis; ights to expire 
June 6. Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For devel- 
opment and drilling expenses and other corporate pur- 


poses. Office — 28 West Second South, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—None. 


Knapp Uranium & Development Co. 
April 21 (letter of notification) 20,000,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—2174 S. Main St., 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Guss & Mednick 
Co., same city. 


La Sal Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 11 (letter of notification) 2,850,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—209 Phillips 
Petroleum Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver, Colo. 


% Lavoie Laboratories, Inc. 

May 25 (letter of notification) 58,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $5 per share. Preceeds — For 
working capital, etc. Business—Electronics research de- 
sign production. Office—Matawan-Freehold Road, Mor- 
ganville, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


LeBlanc Medicine Co., Inc., Lafayette, La. 
April 6 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For purchase 
of land, plant, warehouse, office building and equip- 
ment; and additional working capital. Business—Proc- 
essing, packaging and merchandising of new proprietory 
medicine, KARY-ON. Underwriter—None. 


* Little Star Uranium Co., Inc., Casper, Wyo. 
May 25 filed 5,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—15 cents per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase machinery and equipment; for drilling and recon- 
naissance surveys; for acquisition of additional proper- 
ties; and for working capital and other purposes. Under- 
writer—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Lone Star Uranium & Drilling Co., Inc. 
April 7 (letter of notification) 570,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1100 Fidelity Union 
Life Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter — Christopulos- 
Nichols Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
% Lutah Uranium & Oil, Inc. 
May 23 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com= 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Offiee—Suite 1003, 
Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Havenor-Cayias, Inc., same city. 


MJIM & M Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
May 10 (letter of notification) 397,849 shares of capitaR 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered.for subscription by 
stockholders. Price—50 cents per, share. Preceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for working capital. Office—155 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif.. Underwriter—None. 


Magna Theatre Corp., New York 
May 23 filed 122,300 shares of common stock (par five 
cents), 6,000 outstanding warrants for the purchase of 
439,800 shares of common stock (as well as the commorm 
stock), and 6,000 outstanding units of “Oklahoma” par- 
ticipation certificates (each certificate entitling the 
holder to receive 1/6,000th of 5/12ths of Magna’s per- 
centage of profits due from the distribution of “Okla- 
homa.” Proceeds—To present holders, including Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; United California Theatres, Inc.; Harris, 
Upham & Co.; Prudential Theatres, Inc.; Carl M. Loeb 
Rhoades & Co.; Brown Brothers Harriman & Co.; and 
United Artists Theatre Circuit, Inc. 
% Maob Valley Uranium Co. 
May 16 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds— For mining expenses. Office —716 Newhouse 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Moab Bro- 
kerage Co., same city. 

Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
May 17 filed 45,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered in exchange for all issued and outstanding 
capital stock of The First National Bank of Falconer 
N. Y., at rate of 30 shares of Marine stock for one of 
First National held of record June 1. The offer is sub- 
ject to acceptance of not less than 80% of the stock of 
First National. 

Mascot Mines, Inc., Kellogg, Ida. 
Feb. 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 35 cents). Price—75 cents per share. Proceeds 


—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Standard - 
ties Corp., Spokane, Wash. PP Tete 
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Mcintosh Laboratory, Inc. . 
May 3 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$18.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—320 Water St., Binghamton, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


@® Mechling (A. L.) Barge Lines, Inc., Joliet, Hi. 
March 31 filed $837,252 of instalment note certificates be- 
ing offered in exchange for the 3,578 shares of authorized 
and issued common stock of Marine Transit Co. at rate 
of $234 per share. The balance of $1 of a total purchase 
offer price of $235 per share is to be paid in cash. The 
exchange will be contingent upon acceptance of the 
offer by holders of not less than 81% of the Marine 
Transit shares. Statement effective May 11. 


Mehadrin Plantations, Inc., New York : 
April 28 filed 70,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—$10.75 per share. Preceeds—For acquisition of 
additional groves and working capital and other gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Business—Production and sale 
of citrus fruits in State of Israel; also plans to grow sub- 
tropical fruits. Underwriter—None. 


a Midwestern United Life Insurance Co. 

May 25 filed 75,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record June 1 
on a 1-for-4 basis. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For capital and surplus. Office—229 West Berry St. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Underwriter—None. 


Millsap Oil & Gas Co., Siloam Springs, Ark. 
March 17 (letter of notification ) 599,200 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For oil and gas activities. Office—518 Main 


St., Siloam Springs, Ark. Underwriter—Dewi a“ 
ment Co., Wilmington, Del. ewitt Invest 


Moab King, Inc. 
April 4 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—210 Zions Savings 


Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. U ie 
Potter Investment Co., same Ly q " nderwriter 


Moab Minerals, Inc., Moab, Utah 
March 28 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of 
capital stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
_— ee ne ——— Office — Archer Bldg. 
. an. nderwriter. i : 
City, Utah —Guss & Mednick, Salt Lake 
Morrell (John) & Co., Ottumwa, lowa 
March 31 (letter of notification ) 16,000 shares of capital 
mone Bag par) to Ay — in exchange for a like 
r of shares of John J. Felin Co., Inc., pl 
payment. Underwriter—None. Wiest i 
* Mueller Brass Co. (6/14) 
May 23 filed $5,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due June 1, 1975. Price — To be suppled by 


amendment. Preceeds—For expansion. Under ud 
Lehman Brothers, New York. 4 writer 


Multi-Minerals Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
May 5 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For payment on 
uranium claims and for exploration and other costs 
Underwriter—M. Raymond & Co., Inc., New York. 


National Credit Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. 
le a — of common stock (par $1). 
— per share. receeds—F ‘api 
Underwriter—None. a 
© National Telefilm Associates, Inc. (6/8) 
May 19 filed 375,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 312,500 shares are to be offered publicly 
and 62,500 shares issued in exchange for outstanding 
securities of Ely Landau, Inc. Price—$5 per share. Pro- 
mi te a payment ho vera working capital and other 
Orate purposes. Underwriter—Ch 
Seow Ween arles Plohn & Co., 
* NEMS-Clarke, Inc., Siiver Spring, Md. 
May 9 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $10 per share. Proceeds — For 
product research and development, replacement cost of 
machinery and manufacturing expenses. Office — 919 


Jesup-Blair Drive, Silver Spring, Md. Underwriter— 
None. - 


New Bristol Oils., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

April 11 filed 2,400,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
of which 1,600,000 shares were issued to Newton-Conroe 
Oil Corp. and 800,000 shares to The Phoenix-Campbell 
Corp., in exchange for properties. Newton-Conroe is dis- 
tributing its stock to its stockholders in a liquidation. 
As holder of 51% of the Newton-Conroe stock, Phoenix- 
Campbell will receive about 800,000 shares which it pro- 
poses to offer to the public, together with the 800,000 
shares received directly from New Bristol] Oils. Price— 
At market. Proeeeds—To selling steckholder. Under- 
writer—None, the distributing stockholders having un- 
dertaken to market their holdings directly. 


New Era Metals, Inc., Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
April 29 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Office—414 Oak St., Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo. Underwriter — Justice B. Detwiler, 
517 Empire Bldg., 430 16th St., Denver, Colo. 

New Haven Water Co. (6/15) 

May 17 filed 40,000 shares of capital stock (par $50) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
June 15, 1955 on basis of two new shares for each seven 
shares held. Price—$51 per share. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Office — New 
Haven, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


Newmex Uranium & Development Corp. 
May 2 (letter of notification) 8,000,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—E] Rancho Hotel, Gallup, 
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N. M. Underwriter — Rocky Mountain Securities, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


North Penn Gas Co., Port Allegany, Pa. 
April 29 filed 419,000 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To 
John Fox of Boston, Mass., who is the selling stock- 
holder. Underwriter—To be named later (may be East- 
man, Dillon & Co. and Allen & Co., both of New York). 


North Pittsburgh Telephone Co. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders. Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—To 
reduce bank loans. Office—Gibsonia, Pa. Underwriter 


. —None. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (6/21) 

May 23 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
June 1, 1985. Preceeds — To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co. Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 
a.m. (EDT) on June 21 at The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
15 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 


Old Faithful Uranium, Inc., Casper, Wyo. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 4,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—300 Consoli- 
dated Royalty Bldg., Casper, Wyo. Underwriter—E. L. 
Aaron & Co., New York. 


Payrock Uranium Mining Corp. 
March 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining operations. Office —901 Texas 
Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter — Carroll, 
Kirchner & Jaquith, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 
May 6 filed 361,282 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
May 25 on the basis of one new share for each six 
shares held; rights to expire on June 10. Price—$27.75 


per share. Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for 
working capital. Underwriter—Dominick & Dominick, 
New York. 


® Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. (6/3) 

May ¥ filed 111,836 shares of capital stock (par $100) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
June 2 at the estimated rate of one additional share 
for each ten shares held (with ar oversubscription privi- 
lege); rights to expire on June 24. Price—$140 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans, acquire additional stock 
of Peoples Production Co. and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Personal Industrial Bankers, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

May 23 filed 60,000 shares of $1.40 prior preferred stock 
($18 stated value) and 60,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For working capital to be used primarily to 
increase receivables or for the acquisition of additional 
assets from others, or both. Underwriter — Johnston, 
Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Peruvian Oils & Minerals, Ltd. 
April 27 filed 225,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendent. Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration and development work and working capital. 
Office — Toronto, Canada. Underwriters — Doolittle & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. and Davidson Securities, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Canada. 


% Pioneer Finance Co., Detroit, Mich. (6/13-17) 
May 26 filed 50,000 shares of 542% convertible preferred 
stock (par $10). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Together with funds to be received from sale 
of not exceeding $400,000 of subordinated debentures, to 
be used for working capital. Underwriters — Watling, 
Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich.; and Mullaney, Wells & 
Co., Chicago, lll. ~ 
Pioneer Mortgage & Development Corp. 

April 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
with warrants attached entitling the holder to purchase 
one additional share at prices ranging from $13 to $20 
depending upon the exercise date. Price—$10 per share 
“as a speculation.” Proceeds—For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office—Houston, Tex. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


% Pioneer Natural Gas Co., Amarillo, Texas (6/16) 
May 26 filed 776,066 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — To 
certain selling stockholders. Underwriter—Union Secu- 
rities Corp., New York. 

Potomac Electric Power Co. 
May 2 filed 511,660 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record May 23, 1955, on the basis of one new share 
for each 10 shares held; rights to expire on June 7. 
Price — $19.50 per share. Proceeds — For construction 
program. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New 
York: and Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 

Primary Minerals Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
May 24 filed 1,400,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For acquisi- 
tion of mining equipment and other mining expenses. 
Underwriter—General Investing Corp., New York. 

Prudential Discount Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
May 9 (letter of notification) 17,904 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (no par) and 17,904 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent) to be offered in units of one 
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share of each class of stock. Price—$10.01 per unit. 
Proceeds—To purchase outstanding voting common stock 
of General Finance Co. of Texas. Office—943 National 
City Bldg., Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado (6/3) 

May 13 filed 303,010 shares of common stock (par $10), 
of which 275,464 shares are to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record June 3 on the 
basis of one new share for each 10 shares held; rights to 
expire on June 20. The remaining 27,546 shares are to 
be offered for sale to officers and employees. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriters—The First Boston Corp., 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co., all of New 
York. 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 

May 4 filed 413,016 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record as of May 24 on the basis of one new share for 
each six shares held; rights to expire on June 7. Em- 
ployees to be offered right to subscribe for up to 10,0C0 
unsubscribed shares. Price—$16.75 per share. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Cc., 
Inc., both of New York. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Dec. 22 filed 250,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans and for construction pre- 
gram. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co.; Drexel & 
Co.; and Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering — Temporarily 
delayed. 


® Pyramid Electric Co. (6/15) 

May 3 filed 75,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Price—-At par ($10 per share). Pre- 
ceeds—For new facilities, equipment and machinery and 
working capital. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New 
York. 


@ Pyramid Electric Co. (6/15) 

May 3 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter — S. D. Fuller & Co., 
New York. 


* Quinby & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

May 27 filed (by amendment) $250,000 of interests in 
the Quinby Plan for accumulation of common stock of 
General Motors Corp. 


% Radiore Exploration Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 

May 19 (letter of notification) 750,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—425 Fremont 5St., 
Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 


% Raymond Discount Corp. 

May 26 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of commen 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital, etc. Office—15 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Revere Realty, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 8 filed $1,000,000 of 54% cumulative convertible 
debentures due Jan. 1, 1980 and 25,000 shares of commen 
stock (no par). Price—Par for debentures and $100 per 
share for stock. Proceeds — To purchase real estate or 
interest therein. Underwriter—Stanley Cooper Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Ritter Finance Co., Inc., Syncote, Pa. 
Feb. 24 filed 4,000 shares of 542% cumulative preferred 
stock, third series (par $50) and 40,000 shares of clas» 
B common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of ore 
preferred share and 10 class B shares. Price—$75 per 
unit. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for working 
capital. Underwriter—None. Statement effective Mar. 31. 

Saint Anne’s Oil Production Co. 
May 9 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be first offered to stockholders. Price 


—$6.25 per share. Proceeds — For oil and mineral aid 
related activities. Office—Northwood, lowa. Underwriter 
—None. 


® St. Regis Paper Co. 

May 12 filed 369,999 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered in exchange for common stock of Pollock 
Paper Co., on the basis of 8.8095 shares of St. Regs 
stock for one share of Pollock stock of which 42,000 
shares are outstanding. This offer, which is subject to 
deposit of 80% of Pollock stock, will expire on June 13. 

San Rafael Uranium Co. of Maryland 
March 4 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of 
common stock. Price — At par (one cent per share). 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter—-Lewcel- 
len-Bybee Co., Washington, D. C. 

Saxon Uranium Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
April 29 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1>. 
Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds—For exploration 
and working capital; also to repay advances and other 


liabilities. Underwriter — Degaetano Securities Corp., 
New York. 
% Shattuck (S. W.) Chemica! Co., Denver, Colo. 
May 23 (letter of notification) 43,506 shares of commen 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—-Toward 
cost of new building. Office—1805 South Bannock es 
Denver 10, Colo. Underwriter—None. 

Shield Chemical Corp. 
April 19 (letter of notification) 182.211 shares of com- 


mon stock (par 7% cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital, etc. Office — 251 Grove 
Ave., Verona, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Shoni Uranium Corp., Riverton, Wyo. 
April 21 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
Price — 15 cents per share. 


Continued on page 42 


mon stock (par one cent). 
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Proceeds — For mining expenses. Address — Box 489, 
Riverton, Wyo. Underwriter — Melvin F. Schroeder, 
Denver, Colo. 

Sightmaster Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
April 19 (ietter of notification) 165,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—At market (about 30 
cents per share). Proceeds — To Michael L. Kaplan, 
President and Treasurer. Business—Electronic products. 
Underwriter— None. 
@® Signode Sieel Strapping Co. (6/7) 
May 18 filed 160,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 


of which 100,CO0 shares are to be sold for account of 
company and 6,000 shares for account of certain stock- 


holders. Price—-To be related to current market price 
of outstanding stock immediately prior to offering. Pro- 
ceeds—For acditional plant facilities and working capi- 


tal. Underwricers 
Brothers, both of 
Chicago, III. 


® Silver Creek Precision Corp. (6/10) 

March 31 filea $600,000 of lu-year convertible 6% de- 
2Yentures due June 30, 1965. Price—At 100% of principal 
amount (in denominations of $100 each). Proceeds— 
for working capital and general corporate purposes. 
dffice—Silver Creek, N. Y. Underwriter—General In- 
vesting Corp., New York. 


* Silver Gull Oi] & Gas Corp. 

May 23 (letter of notitication) 300,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price-—-At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to oil and gas activities. Office—600 
Fremont St., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 

%*% Simons Co., Inc., Albuquerque, N. M. 

May 23 (letter of nottfication) 150,C0) shares of common 
stock. Price Ai par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
working capital, etc. Office—1015 ‘lijeras Ave., N. W., 
Albuqueraue, N. M. Underwriter—None. 


Sonoma Quicksilver Mines, Inc. 
April 27 filed 800,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents), of which 80,000 shares are to be initially offered 
10 public. Price—To be fixed on the basis of the market 
value at the time of their first sale or $1 per share, 
which ever is lower. Purp®se — To increase facilities 
and invest in other quicksilver properties; and for work- 
ing capital. Office—San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter 
—Norman R. Whittall, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Southeastern Fublic Service Co. (6/9) 
May 20 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) to be offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record June 8 on the basis of one new share for each 


White, Weld & Co., and Lehman 
New York; and McCormick & Co., 


eight shares held. Price — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds--For general corporate purposes, in- 
cluding investments in subsidiaries. Underwriter — 


Bioren & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern California Edison Co. 

April 19 filed a maximum of 34,950,600 of convertible 
debentures due July 15, 1970, being offered for sub- 
scription by holders ot original preterred and common 
stock on the basis of $5 of debentures for each share 
of stock held as of record May 17, 1955; rights to ex- 
pire on June 14. Price—At principal amount. Proceeds— 
To retire short term bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter—None. 


* Southern New Engiand Telephone Co. (6/21) 
May 26 filed $20,000,000 of 34-year debentures due June 
1, 1989. Proceeds — To repay some $12,800,000 of ad- 
vances from American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
for construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected to be received 
on June 21. 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. (6/7) 

May 16 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be named later. Proceeds—For 
repayment of bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly): Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc. Bids—Expected to be received up to noon (EDT) 
on June 7. 

* Sovereign Uranium Gas & Oil Co. 

May 13 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—-For mining expenses. Office—704 Equitable 
Bidg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Daggcett Securities, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Stancan Uranium Corp., Toronto, Canada 

April 18 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series A (par one cent). Price—To be 
supplied by ameridment. Proceeds—For exploration and 
development expenses and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriters—Gearhart & Otis, Inc. and F. H. 
Crerie & Co., Inc., both of New York. 


® Standard Electrical Products Co. (6/10-14) 

May 18 (letter of notification) 149,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Underwriters—S. D. Fuller & Co. 
and Vermilye Brothers. both of New York. 

Standard Mercury Coro., Winnemucca, Nev. 
\pril 25 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
ron stock (par one cent). Price — 20 cents per share. 
“roceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—Suite 
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7, Professional Bldg., Winnemucca, Nev. Underwriter— 
E. 1. Shelley Co., Denver, Colo. 

*% Star Plywood Cooperative, Estacada, Ore. 

May 6 (letter of notification) 60 membership certificates. 
Price — $5,000 each. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Underwriter—-None. 


® Stewart Oil & Gas Co. (6/6-10) 

Marcn 14 filed 750,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loan, and 
for development of properties and other activities inci- 
dent to oil and gas operations. Office — San Angelo, 
Texas. Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc, New 
York. 


Stylon Corp., Milford, Mass. 
May 10 filed 390,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered in exchange for $1,950,000 of City of Flor- 
ence, Ala., first mortgage industrial development reve- 
nue fund bonds. Underwriter—None. 


Sun Hotel, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Feb. 16 filed 760,000 shares of pfd. capital stk. (par $9.50) 
and 1,540,000 shares of common capital stock (par 25 
cents), of which 680,000 shares of preferred and 1,360.000 
shares are to be offered in units of one preferred and 
two common shares; the remaining 80,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 180,000 shares of common stock may 
be exchanged for properties. Price—$10 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase property; for construction of hotel; 


and for working capital. Underwriter—Coombs & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sunshine Park Racing Association, Inc. (Fla.) 
Nov. 18 filed $700,000 of 6% convertible sinking fund 
debentures due 1966 and 70,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents). Price — 100% and accrued interest for 
debentures and $2 per share- c 
repay bank loans, for new construction and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Gulf-Atlantic, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 


Tasha Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
May 11 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price —Five CMDR share 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Officé-2f#90°S: Pearl 


St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Carroll, Kirchner & 
Jaquith, Inc., same city. 7 -¥ a ea 


~—* eo Dan 
> rr 
* Tekoil Corp., Robinson, tI. CF gr oe 
May 31 filed 280,000 shares of common st6ck (par . 
Price—To be supplied by amendement. Proceeds—To 
retire liabilities assumed in connectid?hwewtth actueiiee 
of present properties; to retire short- jan. 10 
payment on properties acquired from G. S. Hammonds; 
and for general corporatemitidGses. wrttt 
pler, Guerin & Turner, Dallas; Texas. - 
‘ - 


% Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (6/15)« ~~ « 
May 26 filed 200,000 shares of cumujasive. prefemred 
stock (par $100). Price-—-To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To redeem outstanding 100,000 shares of 
5.85%. preferred stock, to repay bank ldans and for ex- 


at 


pansion program. Underwriters——StoneataiW ebster Sec 


rities Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Texboard, inc., Dallas, Texas tm 
Jan. 17 filed $1,500,600 of 6% series A debentures due 
serially from Feb. 1, 1957 to Aug. 1, 1961, and $1,000,000 
of 6% series B convertible debentures due serially from 


mae a 


Feb. 1, 1962 to Aug. 1, 1966. Price—To he-suppliedeay,. 
amendment. Proceds—To construct and operate a mant-«, 


facturing ‘plant near Orange, Tex., for the .purpose of 
manufacturing insulation building products. Under- 
writer—Emerson Cook Co., Palm Beach, -Ka, Ee 


Triangle Mines, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah | 
May 3 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of corffffon 
stock. Price—At par (50 cents per share). .Proceé@s— 
For mining operations. Office — 506 Judge Bldg., Salt 


Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Lewellen-Bybee Co.,'~ 


Washington, D. C. 


Turner Uranium Corp. : - 
April 1 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of c6m- 
mon stock (par 2% cents). Price—10 cen 
Proceeds — For mining operations. Office — 130 Soejal 
Hall Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under iter—Mel- 
vin G. Flegal & Co., same city. - 


% Two Jay Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

May 16 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—-For mining expenses. Office—32 Exchange 
Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter 2—~ West@trr 
States Investment Co., Tulsa, Okla. Z. 


U-Kan Uranium & Oil Co., Sait Lake City, Utah” 
May 5 (letter of notification) 260,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office — Judge Bldg., Salt Lake 


City, Utah. Underwriter — Northern Sectrities, Jit, 
Seattle, Wash. 


@ U-Neva Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 29 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par (par two cents). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—954 East First SouthSt., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Columbia Securities 
Co., Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
% Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
May 25 filed 271,267 shares of capital stock (no par) to 
be offered to certain officers and other employees of the 
company and its subsidiaries pursuant to a Stock Pur- 
chase Plan for Employees. 
Union Club, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 
March 1 filed 30,000 shares of preferred stock (par $50) 
and 190,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to be 
offered in units of three preferred and 10 common 
shares. Price—$400 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of 
property, construction of hotel. athletic and health facil- 
ities, and working capital. Underwriter—None, but sales 
will be made through agents. 





per share: -~ 


._.mon stock (par one cent). 





United Gas Corp. (6/8) 

May 17 filea 525,036 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to bé offered by Electric Bond & Shaie Co. for subscrip- 
tion by its common stockholders ot record about sune 8 
on the basis of one new share of United Gas stock for 
each 10 shares of Bond and Share stock held; rights to 
expire on July 1. Price — To be named later. Pre- 
ceeds—To Eiectric Bond & Share Co., who is the seil- 
ing Stocknolder. Underwriter—None. 





* Uranium & Minera!s, Inc., Winnemucca, Nev. 


Mayvrll (ietter of notification) 3,000,000 shares or com- 
monestock. Frice—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—Fer mining expenses. Office-—Protessional Bicg., Win- 
nemucca, Nev. Underwriter — Stocks, Inc., Las Vegas, 
Neve 


Uranium Prince Mining Co., Wallace, Ida. 
Apri 16 (ijetter of notification) 1,750,000 shares of com- 
mom stock. Price — 10 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
mining operations. Address — Box 709, Wallace, Ida. 
Undérwriter—Wallace Brokerage Co., same City. 


Vanadium Queen Uranium Corp. (6/6-10) 

Aprui i8 tiled 845,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents), of which 70,000 shares are for the account of sell- 
ing stockholders and 775,000 shares for the company’s 
acceunt. Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds — To repay 
notes and for exploration and development expenses. 
Office — Grand Junction, Colo. Underwrtier—Van Al- 
styn® Noel & Co., New York. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/7) 
Ma¥"5 filed $25,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series L, due June 1, 1985. Preceeds—For con- 
strgection program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; Stone & Webster Se- 
fities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon Bros & 
tzler: White, Weld & Co. Bids—To be received up to 
-a.m. (EDT) on June 7, at 15 Broad St., New York, 
ew York. 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. (6/15) 
ay 26 filed 325,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
'rice—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To In- 
ational Drug Products, Inc., now in_ liquidation, 
Which presently owns 558,411 shares, or 27.3% of the 
OUtstanding stock. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., 
New York. 
“Western Development Co. of Delaware 
March 14 (letter of notification) 18,773 shares of capital 
stock (par $1) being offered in exchange for 124,165 
mares of class A and class B capita) stock of Excali- 








» bur Uranium Corp. on basis of one Western share for 


h 6.6 shares of Excalibur stock held; offer Lo ex- 
eon June 15. Address—65 Sena Plaza, or P.O Box 
1401, Santa Fe, N. Mex. Underwriter—None. 


/Western Hills thn, Fort Worth, Texas 

@n 31 filed 200,000 shares of capita) stock (no par) 
Tice -85 per share. Proceeds—Together witt other 
funds. to construct, furnish and equip hotel te be built 
between Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas. Underwrtter-- 
Gehwanz & Co., Inc., Aurora, Tu. 


“Western Nebraska Oil & Uranium Co., Inc. (6 8) 
erii 4 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares OL Cor.oD 
k (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
Per exploration and development cosis and working 
capital. Office—924 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Under- 
aiiies_-tenead & Co., New York. 


‘Witrich Petroteum, Ltd., Toronto. Canada 
arch 24 filed 2.000,000 shares of capita] stock (par $1) 
of which 1,000,000 shares are to be issued in payment 
w certain properties to be acquired from American 
ding Co., Ltd. who will purchase the remaining 
4900.000 shares for $455,000. Preceeds—For expiration 
development costs and working capital. Office— 
4-850 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Snderwriter—None. 










@yees. Rights to expire on June 7. Price—$25 pex 
are. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
ction. Underwriters — Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York; and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

4 filed 30,000 shares of new cumu'ative preferrea 
k (par $100) being first offered for subscription by 
erred stockholders of record May 16 and employees 
company; rights to expire on June 7. Priee—$102.75 
© share, plus accrued dividends. Preceeds—To redeem 
ntly outstanding preferred stock, for payment of 
k loans and construction program. Underwriters— 
ith, Barney & Co., New York; and Robert W. Baiid 
©., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“w & M Oil Co., Lincoin, Neb. 
. 25 (letter of notification)225,000 shares of common 
. (par $1). Price—$1.30 per share. Proceeds—For 
‘and mining activities. Offiee—116 S. 15th St. Lin- 
coin, Neb. Underwriter — None. ». Keith Walker is 
Président. 
“Woodland Oil & Gas Co., Inc. 
Dée 21 (letter of notification) 299.900 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$1 per share. Proceed«— 
@e@r equipment. drilling expenses and working caortal 
Office—42 Broadway, New York. N Y Underwriter— 
-€-M North Co., Inc.. same address 
Wyco Uranium, tnc., Sait Lake City, Utah 
April 7 (letter of notification) 2.900.900 shares of com- 
Price — 1 cents per share 
Praceeds—For mining expenses. Office—429 Ness Bldg., 
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Securities, Las Vegas, Nev. 


‘Wyoming Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, U 

April 22 (ietter of notification) 833,333 shares ut com- 
mon stock (per one cent). Price—%s's cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. -Officee—522 Feit Bidg.. 
Sait Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—James E. Reed & 


Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; and Coombs & Co., of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Prospective Offerings 


® Alleghany Corp. 
ecb. iv company vurfered 1,367,440 shares of 6% convert~-. 
ible preierred stock (par $10) in exchange for the out-. 
standing 136,744 shares of 5%% cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (par $100) on the basis of ten shares of 
6% stock ior eacn 5%% preterred share held. Offer 
approved by ICC on May 26. Dealer-Marazer—Kiader, 
Peabody & Co., New York. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
April 20 stockholaers approved a new issue of not to 
exceed $650,000,000 convertible debentures. When is- 
sued, each stocknolder would receive rijhts to purchase 
the debentures in proportion to his holdings of stock 
(probabiy on the basis of $100 ot debentures for each 
eight shares of stock held). Underwriver—None. 

Beaumont Factors Corp., New York 
April 20 it was announced company plans to raise addi- 
tional iunds through a debenture issue, details of which 
will be announced in near future (expected to amount 
to over $1,000,000). Proceeds—For expansion in volume 
of pvusineéss activities. Business—A commercia! finance 
company. Office—325 Lafayette St., New York 12,N. Y. 
Underw riter—None 

Stackhawk Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. , 
April 5 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
200 000 shares of common stock. Price—Expected at: $5 
per share. Proceeds—To acquire Blackhawk Mutual In- 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Rocky ay 











surance Co., Rockford. Ill. Underwriter — Arthur M. 
Krensky & Co. Ine., Chicago, Ill. RegistrationEx- 
pected late in May. 

Bliss (E. W.) Co. 


Apri] 26 stockholders increased the authorized common 
stock (par $1) from 1,000,000 shares to 1,590.000 shares. 
Underwriter—Previous financing was handled by Allen 
& Co., New York. 

Cavendish Uranium Wines Corp. 
Aprul 19 it was announced company plans issue..and 
sale of a debenture issue of several million deallars. 
Proceeds—For a concentrating mill. mining equipment 
and for underground development. Underwriter—James 
Anthony Securities Corp., New York. 

Centra! Maire Power Co. < 
Dec 31. W. F. Wyman. President, stated that compan 
plans to issue and sell some additional common «tock 
par $1 (probab!y to stockholders) in the latter part of 
1955 Preaeceeds—For construction program Underwriter 
—May be determined by competitive bidding Probable 
bidders: The First Boston Corp and Coffin & Burredne. 
(jointiv): Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.: Rivth & Co 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointlv). 
holders on May 11 voted to increase 
common stock from 3.250.000 to 
fering—Probably in September. 

Central Telephone Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

May 11 it was announced stockholders will vote June 
1 on increasing the authorized common stock from 700,- 
000 shares to 859,000 shares and on creating an author- 


» 


T? 


Ine 
Meeting—Stoeck- 
the authorized 
3,500.000 shares. Of- 


ized issue of 20.000 shares of preferred stock. Under- 
writers— Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and 
New York; and Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


* C*armin Paper Mills, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. 


May 23 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell publicly $5,000,000 convertible debentures. Proceeds 
— For expansion program. Underwriter — Robert W. 
Baird & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Meeting — Stockhoiders 
on June 22 will vote on the new financing and on split- 


ting up the common stock on a 2-for-1 basis. 

* Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. (6 15) 

Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
June 15 for the purchase from it of $8,700,000 equipment 
trust cei tificates to be dated July 5, 1955, and to mature 


semi-annually to and including July 5, 1970. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros.. & 
Hutzler. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. + 
May 10 it was announced stockholders will vote_July 
13 on approving the creation of an issue of $6),000,000 
5% income debentures, series A, to be offered in ex- 
change for ouis.anding preferred stock, series A, about 
Aug. 1 on a par for par basis; offer to expire on Sept. 1, 
1955. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Jan. 24, Willis Gale, Chairman, announced it should be 
Fall before the company undertakes its next financing 
Proceeds—For new construction, which, it is estimated 
will cost about $125,000,0000 in 1955 Underwriters— 
For last equity financing were The First Boston Corp 


and Glore. Forgan & Co 

% Con: olicated Cigar Corp. (6/22) 

May 24 it was reported company plans earlv registration 
of $16, ,0CO to $17,000,000 debentures. Underwriter— 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York 


Consolic ated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
May 23 it was reported company is expected to do some 
financing in the Fall, the form and amount to be deter- 
mined later. Underwriter—For bonds. to be determined 
DS rs: Halsey, Styart 


Cull prt 


itive bidding. Probable bidde 
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& €o. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Bos 
Corp. 

Consolidated Uranium Mines, Inc. 
July 23, 1954, stockhoiders authorized issuance and sale 
of not to exceed $6,000,000 convertible debenture bonds 
in connection with the acquisition of Uranium Mines of 
America, Inc. stock. Public offering of $2,000,000 bonds 
expected early in 1955. Underwriter — Tellier & Ce., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


*% Consumers Power Co. 

May 25 company filed a petition with Michigan P. S. 
Commission for authority to issue and sell 100,000 shares 
of preferred stock (no par). Price—Not less favorable 
to the company than a $4.50 basis. Preceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co. 


% Consumers Power Co. 

May 25, Justin R. Whiting, Chairman of the Board, an- 
nounced company plans to offer to its common stock- 
holders 373,689 additional shares of common stock (no 
par) on the basis of one new share for each 20 shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares to be offered to employees 
of company and its subsidiary. Price—To be not less 
favorable to the company than $4 per share below the 
then current market price at the time the offering price 
is determined. Proceeds — For construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers. 


Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc. 
April 28 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock (par $1) from 500,000 
shares to 1,000,000 shares to provide for future financing 
and expansion. Underwriter—Hirsch & Co., New York. 
Detroit Edison Co. 
May 2 stockholders approved a proposal authorizing 
about $60,000,000 of convertible debentures. Previous 
offer of convertible debentures was made to stockhold- 
ers without underwriting. 


Doman Helicopters, inc. 
Feb. 17 Donald S. 8B. Waters, President, announced stock- 
holders voted to increase authorized capital stock from 
1,000,000 shares to 3,000,000 shares in anticipation of 
expansion of the company’s activities. Underwriter— 
Previous financing handled by Greene & Co., New York. 

First National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas 
May 16 it was announced Bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders the right to subscribe for 100,000 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $10) on the basis of one new 
share for each 5% shares held. Price—$23.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Meeting— 
Stockholders vote June 7 on increasing capitalization. 
* ee National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

(6/7) 

May 20 it was announced bank plans to offer to its stock- 
holders of record, June 6, 1955, the right to subscribe, 
up to and including June 24, 1955, for 160,000 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $10) on the basis of two 
new shares for each five shares held. Price — $20 per 
share. ''nderwriter — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, New York. 

Florida Power Corp. 
April 14 it was announced company may issue and sell 


late in 1955 abort $12.000.900 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane (jointly): Lehman Brothers and Blyth & 
Co.. Inc. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; and The First 
Boston Corp. 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

March 15 it was reported that following a probable 10- 
for-1 stock split, an offering of approximately 4.000.000 
new shares will be made to the public. Price—Expected 
to be around $60 per share. Proceeds — To the Ford 
Foundation. Offering—Probably not until “latter part 
of 1955, if then.” 


Freedom insurance Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
March 28 it was reported that company (in process of 
organization) plans to sel) initially a minimum of $2,- 
000,000 of capital stock at $22 per share. Business — To 
write casualty, fire and allied coverage. President—Ray 
B. Wiser, 2054 University Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Given Manufacturing Co. 
May 19 it was reported company plans early registration 
of 87,500 shares of 6% convertible preferred stock (par 
$10). Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gulf States Utilities Co. 
May 16 it was reported company may issue and sell 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds if market conditions 
permit. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly): Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (joint- 
ly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Registration—Ex- 
pected in June. Bids—Expected in July. 

Hammermill Paper Co. 
May 10 stockholders approved a proposal on increasing 
the debt authority to $20,000,000. Underwriter—A. G. 
Becker & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Il. 


Hertz Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


May 24 it was announced the directors have approved 





plans for the early registration of an issve of $5,000,000 
of convertible subordinate debentures. Proceeds To 
provide working capital for expanded operations. Un- 


derwriters—Lehman Brothers ai.d Hornblower & Weeks, 
both of New York. 





(2571) + 


Housatonic Public Service Corp. 
May 23 it was reported company plars to offer to i 
stockholders approximately 18,ui17 shares of. comm 
stock (par $15) on a basis of one new share for ea.. 
25 shares held. Underwriter—None. ‘ 

Hupp Corp. , 
May 13 stockholders approved a proposal increasing t:. 
authorized capital stock from 3,000,000 to 4,200,000 sha: 
(200,000 of such increased shares shall be (new) seri- 
preferred stock, $50 par value and 1,000,000 shares sh... 
be common stock, $1 par value); also waiving of pic 
emptive rights to such inereased shares. 

idaho Power Co. 
April 22 the company applied to the Federal Powe 
Commission for authority to issue and sell 15,000 shai. 
of cumulative preferred stock (par $100) and request 
exemption from competitive bidding. Preceeds — Fv 
construction program. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., li 
Offering—Expected early in June. 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. (7/12) 

May 17 it was announced company plans to issue an ‘° 
sell an issue of $30,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Pro. 
ceeds—To repay advances from American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the parent, and for capital expenditures. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, For- 
gan & Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—-Expected to be 
received on July 12. 


international Bank, Washington, D. C. 
April 25 it was announced company, in addition to pla 
ing privately an issue of $500,000 convertible debe: 
tures in the next few weeks, will offer additional co: 
vertible debentures to shareholders, probably sometin. 
in the Autumn of this year. Office—726 Jackson Plac 
N. W., Washington, C. D. Business—Industrial mercha’ 
bankers. 

international Oil & Metals Corp., Seattle, Was! 
May 23 it was reported company may do some financin 
some time in the future. William D. Bost of Whitcom. 
& Co., New York, is Chairman of the Board. 


lonics, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
May 18 it was reported company plans early registra 
tion of 100,000 shares of common stock. Underwriter— 
Lee Higginson Corp., New York and Boston. 


isthmus Sulphur Co. (Texas) 
March 30 it was reported early registration is planne 
of an undertermined number of common shares. Under 
writers—L. D. Sherman & Co., New York, and Garret 
& Co., Dallas, Tex.; and others. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 21 it was reported company plans to sell $5,000,0+ 
of preferred stock. Proceeds—For construction prograr 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive biddin, 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lyne! 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (join 
ly); Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering — Expected befor 
July 1. 


Keystone Wholesale Hardware Co., Atianta, GQ: 
Jan. 27 it was stated that the company plans at a late 
date to offer additional shares for sale nationally. A 
offering of 16,666 shares of common stock was recent); 
made to residents of Georgia only at $3 per share 
Office—517 Stephens St.. S W., Atlanta. Ga 


Lithium Developments, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
May 25 it was announced that company pans soon t 
file a letter of notification with the SEC covering a pro 
posed issue of 6U0,00U shares of common stock. Proceed 
—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Georg 
A. Searight, New York. 

Long Island Lighting Co. 

April 23 it was announced company plans to sell a: 
issue of about $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series H 
due 1985. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley 
& Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Baxter, Williams & Co, 
Offering—Expected late in 1955. 

® Long Island Lighting Co. (7/1) 

May 26 it was announced company plans to offer sub- 
scription rights to its common stockho_ders about July 1, 
1955, to subscribe to 624,170 additional shares of com- 
mon stock on the basis of one new share for each ten 
shares held about July 1; rights to expire July 18. Price 
—To be determined immediately prior to the offering 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriters — 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; and W. C. 
Langley & Co., all of New York. An additional 33,543 
shares of common stock are to be offered to employees 
at same time, without underwriting. Registration—Ex- 
pected on June 10. 

Lucky Stores, Inc. 

April 20 stockholders approved a proposal to increast 
the authorized common stock (par $1.25) from 1,000,00¢ 
shares to 2,000,000 shares (there are 804,063 shares out 
standing). It was reported previously that the compan; 
proposed to raise approximately $1,500,000 through th: 
sale of 150.000 shares. However, no immediate financin; 
is planned. Underwriter—Probably Blair & Co. Incor 
porated, New York. 

Maine Centrai RR. 

Feb. 14, E. Spencer Miller, President, said company he 
not given up the idea of refunding the $17,000,000 5% 9 
first mortgage and collateral trust ounds due 197* 
Probable bidders for new bonds may include Halsey 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.: W.C. Langle. 
& Co.: Coffin & Burr, Inc.; The First Boston Corp 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Biyth & Co 
Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Continued on page 44 
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Majestic Auto Clun, inc. 
Aug. 25 it was announced company plans to offer 500,- 
Qv0 snares (par five cents) to the motorist and general 
public shortly after completion of the current offering 
of 100,000 shares to service station owners and operators. 
Office—Room 717, 141 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Maremont Automotive Froducts, Inc. 


May 23 it was reported company plans early registra- 
tion of $2.009.000 convertible debentures due 1970. Un- 
derwriters Hallgarten & Co.; Straus, Blosser & Mc- 
Dowell: and McCormick & Co. (latter handling books). 


Merchants National Bank of Boston (6/9) 
May 7 it was announced the company plans to offer to 
stockholders of record June 9 the right to subscribe 
for 50.000 additional shares of capital stock (par $10) in 


‘he ratio of one new share for each six shares held; 
rights to expire on June 27. Price—$40 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter — 
The First Boston Corp., New York. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
May 19, Louis E. Wolfson, President and Board Chair- 
man, announced company plans to issue and sell $25,- 
000,000 of convertible debentures. Proceeds — To re- 
tinance certain outstanding bank loans and term debt, 
tor working capital purposes, and for future expansion. 


Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., 
jng—Expected late in June. 
Middie States Teleptone Co. of Ulinois 
May 19 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
additional common stock. On May 11, the authorized 
issue was increased to 450,000 shares from 350,000 shares. 
Underwriter—Central Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
May 21 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell to its stockholders additional common stock 
next Fall, the amount and ratio to be determined later. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns about 86.7% 
of the presently outstanding common stock. Underwriter 
—None. 
Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
April 12 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized limit of indebtedness from $3,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. Proceeds—For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York, handled preferred stock financing in 1942. 


National Newark & Essex Banking Co. 
May 23 stockholders received right to subscribe for 
28,880 additional shares of capital stock (par $25) on 
hasis of one new share for each eight shares held on 
May 19; rights to expire on June 14. Price—$70 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Un- 
derwriter—Clark, Dodge & Co., New York. 


National State Bank of Newark, N. Y. (6/3) 
May 23 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
authorized capital stock (par $25) by 55,000 shares, of 
which it is planned to distribute 10,000 shares as a 
stock dividend of 8%, and to offer the remaining 45,000 
shares to stockholders of record June 3 in the ratio of 
>ne new share for each three shares held after receipt 
of the stock dividend. Price—$91 per share. Proceeds— 
To increase canital and surplus. Underwriters—Clark, 
Dodge & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Adams & Hinck- 
ley; Nugent & Igoe; Julius A. Rippel, Inc.; and Parker 
& Weissenborn, Inc. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc, 
Feb. 4 it was announced that company plans this year 
to issue some first mortgage bonds due 1985. Under- 
writer—-To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; The First Boston Corp.; 
Zquitable Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Ine. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly); and Lehman Brothers. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
April 7 it was announced holders of the serial preferred 
stock will vote May 6 on a proposal to authorize 200,000 
mew shares of preferred stock (par $100) to be issued 
in series. Company plans to raise about $21,500,000 
through the sale of new securities this year. Last pre- 
ferred stock financing was done privately. 

New York Telephone Co. 
Jan. 17, Keith S. McHugh, President, announced that 
the company will have to raise more than $100,000,000 
ef new capital money to aid in carrying out its expan- 
sion and improvement program which will cost ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. Underwriter—For and bonds, 
ta be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co.: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
Jan. 12, D. H. Mitchell, President, announced that the 
company plans to raise approximately $12,000,000 of 
mew money (which may be done through sale of pre- 
ferred and/or common stock). Underwriters—Probably 
Centra] Republic Co. (Inc.), Blyth & Co., Inc.; and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
March 29 it was announced that new capital require- 
ments for 1955 will approximate $31,000,000. Present 
plans contemplate these funds will be obtained tem- 
porarily from short-term bank loans to be repaid from 
proceeds of the sale of additional bonds late in 1955 or 
early 1956. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
jy); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equit- 
able Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly): Smith, Barney & Co.: Lehman Brothers and Riter 
& Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Inc., New York. Offer- 
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Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., Alberta, Can. 
March 4 company plans to issue and sell publicly deben- 
tures and common stock to finance its proposed chemica! 
project. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


Ohio Water Service Co. 
March 28 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $1,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and $300.000 of 
additional common stock (the latter to stockholders) in 
near future. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and reim- 
burse the company’s treasury for construction expendi- 
tures. 
® Oid Republic Insurance Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
April 25, it was announced capital and surplus would 
soon be increased to more than $3,500,000 and name 
changed from Coal Operators Casualty Co., effective 
June 1. Underwriter — May be The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
May 7, it was reported that the company expects later 
this year to make an offering of additional stock to 
stockholders, following approval of a proposal to in- 
crease the authorized capital stock from 8,500,000 shares 
(7,215,180 shares outstanding) to 10,500,000 shares. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
April 19, Charles E. Oakes, President, announced that 
company plans this year to issue and sell $15,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds and use the proceeds for its con- 
struction program. Previous bond financing was ar- 
ranged privately through Drexel & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp. 


Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
May 6 it was announced company plans to offer publicly 
200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). Proceeds—To 
retire bank loans and for expansion program. Under- 
writers—Straus, Blosser & McDowell and Link, Gorman, 
Peck & Co., both of Chicago, Il. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

April 5, Frank McLaughlin, President, said that “it will 
be necessary in 1955 to obtain funds for construction 
purposes from outside sources—at least to the extent 
of several million dollars.” The company has scheduled 
a large-scale expansion program, involving $75,000,000 
in order to keep abreast of estimated load growth over 
the next five years. Underwirters—Probably Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., The First Boston Corp. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Pure Oil Co. 
April 9 stockholders approved the possible issuance of 
a convertible debenture issue. This would not exceed 
$50,000,000 and weuld be issued at the discretion of the 
directors any time within the next 12 months. Under- 
writer—Probably Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


Reading Co. 
April 18 it was announced stockholders on June 7 will 
vote on increasing the authorized indebtedness of the 
company to $125,000,000. Funded debt at Dec. 31, 1954 
totaled $84,077,350. If, in the future, the directors 
should deem it in the best interests of the company to 
issue bonds, the board will determine the amount of the 
issue and the terms and conditions of the bonds. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. 
St. Louwis-San Francisco Ry. 

May 10 stockholders approved an additional issue of 
up to $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, of which it 
is planned to sell initially $19,500,000 principal amount 
to mature in 40-years. Proceeds — For property addi- 
tions and improvements. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Union 
Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Ine: (jointly). 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

E. D. Sherwin, President, recently reported that the 
company will need a minimum of $11,000,000 new capital 
to help finance its current $20,000,000 construction pro- 
gram. The financing will probably take the form of a 
bond issue or preferred stock. Underwriters—(1) For 
preferred stock, Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
(2) For bonds, to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). Offer- 
ing—Expected in September. 


* Siboney Development & Exploration Co. (Cuba) 
May 28 it was reported company plans early registra- 
tion of 2,000,000 shares of common stock. Price—$1 per 
share. Underwriters—Gregory & Son, Inc., New York, 
and Dempsey-Tegeler Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Feb. 28 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$40,000.000 of first mortgage bonds. Application has 
been filed with California P. U. Commission for ex- 
emption from competitive bidding. Bids received on 
last sale of bonds were from Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Union Secu- 
rities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. 
Southern Co. (11/9) 

Dec. 30 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell to the public 500,000 additional shares of common 
stock (par $5). Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
investment in additional stock of subsidiary companies. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp., Laden- 
burg, Thalman & Co., Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and 
Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., Bear, 
Stearns & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); 
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Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Bids—Tentatively scheduled for Nov. 9. Kegistration— 
Not expected until Oct. 12. 


Southland Frozen Foods, Inc. 
April 18 it was reported company plans to offer $600,- 
000 of 6% debentures and 60,000 shares of common 
stock. Office—160 Broadway, New York City. Under- 
writer—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New York. 
Offering—Expected in June or July. 


Southwestern States Telephone Co. 
April 25 company applied to the Arkansas P. S. Com- 
mission for authority to issue and sell 40,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock (par $25). Proceeds — To- 
gether with funds from proposed issue (probably pri- 
vately) of $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, to be used for 
construction program. Underwriter — Central Republic 
Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Il. 

Sterling Precision Instrument Corp., 

Buftalo, N. Y. 

April 14 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $3,000,000 of convertible preferred stock. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

Jan. 12, George T. Naff, President, reterred to the pos- 
sibility of some $85,000,000 in new financing when and 
if the company’s current application for the reconver- 
sion of the Little Big Inch pipeline and the construction 
of the new natural gas facilities is launched. He indi- 
cated that it was possible that $40,000,000 of that as- 
sumed $85,000,000 new financing might be in the form of 
new first mortgage bonds, (to be placed privately), and 
that based upon the assumptions that he was making he 
believed that the remainder of the financing would be 
accomplished by the issuance of debentures and pre- 
ferred stocks (he did not assume the sale of any com- 
man stock). Plans for the possible issuance of new secu- 
rities are not at all definite as yet, it was announced en 
March 4. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Texas Gas Transmission Co. 
March 15 it was reported company plans to sell addi- 
tional first mortgage bonds later to finance cost of new 
construction, which is estimated at about $17,500,000. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
Jan. 24 it was reported company expects to sell about 
$30,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds late in 1955. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Shields 
& Co. (jointly). 

United Aircraft Corp. 
April 26 stockholders approved a new issue of 500,000 
shares of preference stock (par $100). Proceeds—To re- 
deem present 5% cumulative preferred stock (233,500 
shares outstanding), and for working capital. Under- 
writer—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., New York. 

Utah Power & Light Co. (9/13) 
March 28 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1985. Pre- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. (joint- 
ly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers and 
Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). Bids — To be received 
Sept. 13. 

Utah Power & Light Co. (9/13) 
March 28 it was reported company plans public sale of 
177,500 shares of common stock. Proceeds — For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Lehman Bro- 
thers; Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co, 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received on Sept. 13. 


Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd. 
April 25 it was reported company now plans to issue 
and sell publicly about $20,000,006 ot securities, probably 
in units of notes and stock. Bonds are expected to be 
placed privately. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
New York. Offering—Expected in July. 


Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 
May 2 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $2,500,000 first mortgage bonds, series H, due 1984, 
Underwriter—May be Dean Witter & Co. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 

March 15 it was announced that consideration is being 
given to the issuance of some additional] shares of com- 
mon stock through an offering to stockholders. Stock- 
holders April 13 voted to approve a 4-for-1 split of 
the company’s stock and the issuance of an additional 
1.580,000 new shares, part of which are to be 
offered as aforesaid, but no definite financing plans 
have been formulated. Underwriters—Expected to in- 
clude Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman Brothers; and Clark, 
Dodge & Co. 


Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. 

March 2 it was announced Sinclair Oil Corp. has agreed 
with the SEC to divest itself of its investment of 384,380 
shares of Westpan stock (528%). Underwriter—Union 
Securities Corp., New York, underwrote recent sale of 
Sinclair’s holdings of Colorado Interstate Gas Co. White, 
Weld & Co., New York, may be included among the 
bidders. 
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CONTINUING its practice of pro- 
viding atomic energy information 
with its portfolio, the Atomic De- 
velopment Mutua! Fund accom- 
panies its March 31 list of stock 
holdings with a geologic cross- 
section chart of the Colorado 
Plateau to show uranium-bearing 
formations. 

The portfolio also shows the 
major Colorado uranium produc- 
ing areas, processing mills and 
buying stations. A four-color map 
keys the Fund’s 97 holdings to 
their operating installations in the 
United States, Canada, Africa and 
Australia. 

The Dec. 31 Portfolio presented 
full color pictures of “Atomic 
Energy—How it Works, What It 
Is Used For,’ based on an exhibit 
prepared by the American Mu- 
seum of Atomic Energy at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

New additions for the quarter 
ending on March 31 included 27,.- 
000 shares of Beaver Lodge Oil 
Corporation; 1,000 shares of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Com- 
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By ROBERT R. RICH 
pany; 3,400 shares, Tennessee 
Corporation; 20 shares, Climax 


Uranium (not Climax Molyb- 
denum) Company; 500 shares, 
New Jersey Zinc Company; and 
14,00 shares, Peach Uranium and 
Metal Mining, Ltd. 


Eliminated from the Portfolio 
were Rexspar Uranium and 
Metals Mining Co., Ltd.; Ken- 
tucky-Utah Mining Company; In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation; and Panellit, Inc. 

In line with its greatly in- 
creased growth, the Fund during 
the quarter bought additional 
shares of securities of many com- 
panies it already held on Dec. 31. 

Most striking change was the 
increase in holdings of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company 
from 2,500 shares to 18,700. 
Anaconda’s uranium mine at 
Grants, New Mexico, is the larg- 
est in the United States. The com- 
pany also operates a uranium 
milling plant which will become 
this country’s largest. 

The largest single 
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In History, Bullock Reports 


Although U. S. railroads put-in- 


a “rather mediocre showing” in 


Hication reports, 
over-statement 


the 
estimated 


including 
of an 


1954, the nation’s railroad plant~$175-$200 million as a result of 


is in “the best physical condition 
in history” and the continuing 
build-up of favorable influences 
in the industry and in the econ- 
omy makes the outlook for 1955 
“relatively bright,” the latest 
Calvin Bullock analysis reveals. 


The railroad industry itself, 


which for a number of years pur= 


sued a program of improving 
operations, redesigning financial 
structures and internal organiza- 
tions, succeeded in restoring its 
credit in time to weather the gen- 
eral business decline of 1954, the 
publication states. 

Previously, high levels of post- 
war freight traffic had reinforced 
this reconstruction phase with im- 
proved operating efficiency, rising 
earnings, resumption of dividends 
and relatively high yields which 
demonstrated that “railroad com- 
mon stocks could no longer be ig- 
nored as a medium for the em- 
ployment of at least a portion of 
funds available for investment in 
equities.” 

What happened in 1954, the 
analysis points out, provided the 
first opportunity to view the per- 
formance of the reconstructed 
railroad industry under condtions 
of lower traffic levels. 


Even if the industry “did not 


fare too well” in 1954—ton milés +. 
h 


were less than for any year in the 
postwar period with the exception 
of 1949 and gross revenues de- 
clined 12%—strict control of op- 
erating expenses, which declined 
9.2%, and the substantial reduc- 
tion in Federal income taxes lim- 
ited the drop in net income to 
$228 million, or only 17.7% of the 
decrease in revenues. 

The net income for the industry 
in 1954 was $674 million, the pub- 
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writing off a portion of the cost 
of emergency facilities over a 
five-year period for Federal in- 
come tax purposes and the charg- 
ing of only normal depreciation in 
reports to the ICC and stock- 
holders. 

“What actually happens,” states 
the publication, “is that Federal 
income taxes on the excess 
amount of amortization Over 
normal depreciation are deferred 
to future years.” 

* Total operating revenues in 1954 
were only 5.3% above the level 
for 1945, the year immediately 
receding the first of a number of 
Freight rate increases which now 
total about 79%, it was noted. This 
*mall increase in gross reflects a 
presently lower traffic level, the 
publication points out. 

A principal bright spot in 1954 
was the trend of operating reve- 
Nues and net railway operating 
income. In each of the first 10 
months the decreases in gross 
revenues from year earlier levels 
exhibited a rather consistent pat- 
tern ranging between 11.1% and 
15.8%, it is noted. 

In sharp contrast, the monthly 
declines in net railway operating 
income which started the year at 
59.3% became steadily smaller 
the year progressed and, for 
month of October, the de- 
crease was only 15.3%. 

In the last two months, when 
revenues declined 4.7% and 2.1%, 
net railway operating income in- 
creased 19.9% and 40.2% respec- 
tively, the publication notes. 

“The excellent showing in the 
trend of net railway operating in- 
come, not only on an absolute 
basis but in relation to gross 
revenues as well, reflects the abil- 
ity of the railroads to reduce op- 
erating expenses to a level con- 
sistent with the traffic volume 
and the amount of gross revenues 
received. 

“The significance of the im- 
proving trend in net railway op- 
erating income during 1954 far 
out-weighs, in our opinion, the 
rather poor operating results re- 
ported for the year as whole,” 
it reports. 


a 


“The evidence justifies the con- 


clusion that ‘modern railroading’ 
can provide a relatively satis- 
factory level of earnings during 
future periods of business set- 
backs of moderate proportions.” 
cc ludes the analysis. 





the Fund based on the March 31 
market value were 17,800 shares, 
General Dynamics Corporation, 
$1,372,825; 26,900 shares of Vana- 
dium Corporation of America, 
$1,156,700; 18,700 share, Anaconda, 


$1,098,625; and 15,100. shares, 
Climax Molybdenum Company, 
$1,024,912. 


THE NEW ATOMIC power plants 
scheduled to start springing up 
throughout the country within the 
next several years will show little 
difference in outward appearance 
from the power plants now in use 


by the utility industry, according 
to an “Atomic Activities” study 
published by National Securities 
& Research Corporation, New 
York, investment managers and 
sponsor of National Securities 
Series a $230,000,000 mutual 
fund. 

While the primary outward dif- 
ference will be in the absence of 
coal piles and smoke stacks, only 
the heart of the atomic power 
plant—the atomic reactor—basi- 
cally differs from the conventional 











furnaces fired by coal, oil or gas, 
the study said. 

“Thus the atomic reactor,” the 
study pointed out, “is essentially 
a device for safely converting vast 
nuclear energy into heat; then the 
heat converts water to steam 
which is used in turbines for pro- 
pulsion or to generate electricity.” 

Robert Colton, manager of the 
corporation’s Atomic and Elec- 
tronics Division, explained that a 


great many different types of re- 
actors have been evolved as nu- 
clear reactor technology has been 
developed. 

“Of all these reactor designs,” 
he said, “five basic types have 
been selected by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission as the most 
promising for commercial applica- 
tion. To develop reactors in these 
five categories, the AEC is de- 
pending upon the fine engineering 
skill and development ability of 
an impressive group of organiza- 
tions.” The five basic types are: 
the pressurized water reactor: the 
boiling water reactor; sodium 


Fund Executive Foresees Outstanding 
Year For Iron and Steel Industry 


Demand for 
record levels 


steel continues at 
and barring pro- 
tracted work stoppages in key 
consuming outlets such as the 
automotive 
field, this year 
willin all 
likelihood be 
one of the 
best ever ex- 
perienced by 
the iron and 
steel industry, 
according to 
William J. 
Dacey, of Na- 
tional Securi- 
ties & Re- 
search Corpo- 
ration. Mr. 
Dacey isa 
member of the 
Policy and Investment Committee 
of National Securities & Research 
Corporation, investment managers 
of the National Securities Series 
of mutual funds with assets of 
more than $235,000,000. 

Recently returned from an ex- 
tensive field trip to the nation’s 
various steel centers, Mr. Dacey 
reported that the “cash flow is 
reaching record proportions in 
many instances and is providing 
in great measure the funds needed 
by the industry for continued ex- 
pansion and modernization of fa- 
cilities, debt reduction and in- 
creased dividends to the common 
stockholders.” 

He foresaw a letdown in the 
“feverish pace of production” in 


William J. Dacey 





the third quarter because of va- 
cation schedules. This slowdown 
is anticipated both in the steel 
mills and in the plants of cus- 
tomers. However, he added, there 
is a general expectation that the 
fourth quarter will witness an- 
other upturn in output from third 
quarter levels. 

“The industry is beginning to 
think of additional increases in 
basic ingot capacity to match an- 
ticipated gains in population and 
gross national product,’ Mr. Dacey 
reported. He added that in the 
minds of many investors, the steel 
industry has “begun to divest it- 
self of its traditional characteri- 
zation as a ‘prince or pauper’ 
business.” This changing attitude 
has been brought about princi- 
pally by realistic and capable 
management, and the “maturity 
and wisdom gained through the 
hard school of experience by the 
industry’s managers should pro- 


vide a solid support for further 
progress,’ Mr. Dacey declared. 
The National Securities Series 


of mutual funds has over $23,000,- 
000 invested in the steel industry, 
which is represented in part as 
follows: 18,800 shares of Armco 
Steel; 18,200 of Bethlehem Steel; 
25,300 of Bliss and Laughlin; 
40,000 Great Northern Iron Ore; 
26,200 Inland Steel; 106,000 Jones 
& Laughlin; 42,400 Kaiser Steel 
preferred; 12,000 Pittsburgh Steel 
preferred; 77,000 Republic Steel; 
38,000 Wheeling Steel. 








Fundamental Investors, Inc. 











Diversified Investment Fund, Inc. 








Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 








Prospectuses available on 
these mutual funds through 
local investment firms, or: 





Diversified Growth Stock Fund, Inc. 


HUGH W. LONG AND COMPANY 


Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 


INCORPORATED 
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graphite reactor; homogenous re- 
actor, and fast breeder reactor. 
“Many other research reactor 
programs are now being under- 
taken, some of which cannot be 


Continued on page 46 
cA Investing for a } 
Relatively High Income | 





through 


>. al * 
| National Speculative 
= | . 
| Series 
a mutual fund, the primary ob- 
| jective of which is to provide an 
investment in a diversified group 
| of bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected because of their 
| relatively high current yield and 
reasonable expectance of its con- 
tinuance with regard to the risk 
| involved. Prospectus and other 
information may be obtained 


from your investment dealer or: 
National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York | 

















Prospectus upon request from the national 
distributor and investment manager: 


hovestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


B65 Investors Bidg. 8th & Marquette 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 














7 bas 

ress 
THE COMMON 
‘| STOCK FUND 


Group Securities, Inc. 
Incorporated 1933 


— el aed eee 





A mutual fund investing 
for income and growth 
through common stocks 
selected for their invest- 
ment quality. 





A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


from your investment dealer 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


\?- 
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= ATOMIC SCIENCE 


through a 
MUTUAL FUND. 





ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL FUND, Ine. 





is designed to provide 
a managed invesiment 
in a variety of 
companies participating 


in activities resulting 


GET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 


ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT SECURITIES CO. 


1033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. Cc. 


from Atomic Science. 
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April 27 in Wilmington, Del. Ten 
years ago, he added, United com- 
mon stock had no asset value and 
was “under water” by more than 
$1,000,000. Earnings of the com- 
pany for 1954, he reported, were 
$4,251,270, equal to 30.2% a share, 
the highest in 22 years. 

The present asset value of more 
than $89,000,000, he said, reflects 
“tue successful reorganization over 
the years of public utility com- 
panies in which United has a large 
investment and the retirement of 
all United preferred stock to- 
gether with accrued dividends on 
the preferred shares.” 

Mr. Hickey pointed out that “in 


Continued from page 45 


Mutual Funds 


main categories,” 
“For example, 


classified in the 
Mr. Colton said. 
research reactors known as the 
swimming poo] type, in which the 
reactor core is cooled and moder- 
ated by a large pool of light 
water, are becoming fairly stand- 
ard for research studies and the 
preparation of radioisotopes.” 


Closed-End News 


United Corp. 


Net assets of The United Cor- appraising the progress of the 
yoration currently are approxi- company during the past ten 
nately $89,000,000 and equivalent years consideration should be 


0 about $6.32 a share, Wm. M. given the special capital dividend 
lickey, President, told stockhold- of 1,400,000 shares of Niagara 
rs at their annual meeting on Hudson Power Corp. (since 


re- 


Atomic Science Opens Up New 
Growth Areas for the Chemicals 


The major role played by chem- ing and refining of fissionable 
al companies in the growth of materials. 
‘omic energy paves the way to The study, commenting on the 
iture expansion in the chemical role of chemistry in atomic de- 
dustry. This role is described in velopments, points out: 
i) new study entitled “Atoms and “The chemical inaustry has a 
‘hemistry” just released by F. reciprocal relationship to atomic 
‘berstadt & Co. Inc., New York energy developments. On the one 
‘itv, manager and distributor of hand, extensive chemical process- 
‘hemical Fund, Inc. ing is involved in the production 
The survey discusses several of of atomic energy. On the other 
he areas in the field of atomic hand, the chemical industry 
‘nergy in which chemical compa- should be a major consumer of the 
ies are active. Major develop- products of atomic energy.” 
ments include the use of radiation Over 30 companies in the in- 
n medicine. of radioactive tracers vestment portfolio of Chemical 
n the study of chemical and bio- Fund, representing 73% of the 
: Fund’s net assets, were cited in 


logical processes, the manufacture 
of fuel elements and other mate- 
rials for atomic reactors, and min- 


the report as being presently en- 
gaged in one way or another in 
atomic energy activities. 





Open-End Company Statistics — Month of April, 1955 
117 Open-End Funds Ste 
(In 000’s of dollars) “IIE 
1/30/55 3/31/55 12/31/54 
Total net assets____-- $6,602,310 $6,524,486 $6,109,390 
Month of Month of Four Months 
April, 1955 March, 1955 1955 
Sales of shares______ $95,799 $120,819 $425,898 
Redemptions ~_.----- 35,628 54,742 175,667 


Holdings of Cash, U. S. Gevernments and Short-Term Bonds 


April 30, 1955—$337,988 December 31, 1954—$308,701 
March 31, 1955— 341,542 December 31, 1953— 263,647 
Accumulation Plans Mr nth of Manth ae Fou “*onths 
April, 1955 March, 1955 1955 
Number of new accu- 
mulation’ plans 
opened in period 8,195 9.879 35,461 


OPEN-END COMPANY STATISTICS — MARCH 31, 
117 OPEN-END FUNDS 
(000’s of dollars) 
Mar. 31, "55 


1955 


Feb. 28, "55 Dec. 31, 54 Mar. 31, "54 








Total net assets $6,524,486 $6,453,899 $6,109,390 $4,582,433 
Month of Ist Quarter 4th Quarter 

March February 1955 1954 
Sales of shares $120 819 $99,497 $330.099 $270,594 
Redemptions_- 54,742 37,998 140,039 98,709 


Purchases and Sales of Portfolio Securities 
(Excluding U. S. Government Securities) 


Ist Qr., 1955 4th Qr., 1954 Year, 1954 

Purchases __.. $416,401 $388.479 $1,363.398 

Sales 274,999 257,048 968,033 
Holdings of Cash, U. S. Governments and Short-Term Bonds 

Mar. 31, 1955__ $341,542 Dec. 31, 1954__ $308,701 

Feb. 28, 1955... 349,683 Dec. 31, 1953_. 263,647 


Distributions to Shareholders by Open-End Funds 
Ist Quarter 4th Quarter 


¥ear————_, 

















1955 1954 1954 1953 
From investment income $53.582 $56.436 $200,102 $173,645 
From security profits-._ 29,977 99,177 129,933 63,621 
From other sources_-~_- 98 311 552 144 
BD. satcteanietitniet me entniaaiell $83,657 $155,924 $330,587 $237,410 
Number of Accumulation Plans Opened 
. Month of Ist Quarter 4th Quarter Year 
March February 1955 1954 1953 
9.879 8,769 27,266 20,462 67,462 (Est.) 







Number of Shareholdings 
1.855,053 December 31, 1954__ 1,703,846 


National Association of Investment Companies. 





March 31 


Source: 


1955 














named Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp.) distributed by United to its 
common. stockholders in 1949. 
Such distributed snares today have 
a market value of more than 
$36,000,000, which added to 
Unitea’s present net assets of over 
$89,000,060 makes a total of more 
than $125,000,000 salvaged for the 
common stock of United stock 
which at the end of 1944 was 
‘uncer water’ by more tha: 
$1,000,000 on the basis of tuen 
quoted market prices.” 

United has been able to make 
“advantageous investments of t :e 
funas derived from the enforced 
sale of utility stocks,” Mr. Hickey 
observea. “Substantial invest- 
ments have been made in the 
stocks of companies in the oil, 
electric equipment, steel, paper 
and other industries. Market ap- 
preciation has been supstantial, 
some realized and some yet to be 
taken. 

By virtue of profits made on 
sales of securities United was able 
to pay an extra dividend of 
$1,000,000 to stockholders in 1954.” 
With its problems under the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act 
settled, Mr. Hickey said “United 
looks forward to even greater 
flexibility when it becomes a 
registered investment company.” 

Holders of 12,689,916 shares of 
Unice., common stock, or 90.2% of 
the total shares outstanding, were 
represented at the meeting in per- 
son or by proxy. Stockholuers re- 
elected the present board of di- 
rectors. 


PERSONAL PROGRESS 


THE ELECTION of Eugene M. 
Kaufmann, Jr., as vice-president 
and director of Trainer, Wortham 
& Company, Incorporated, invest- 
ment couns:l 
firm of this 
city, was an- 
nounced June 
1, by Howard 
F. Wortham, 
President. 
Mr. Kauf- 
mann is wide- 
ly - known in 
Philadelphia 
financial cir- 
cies wnere he 
has carried 
on his own in- 
vestment 
cCuuts ening 
business since 
1936. His election, according to 
the announcement,’ effectively 
merges his business with Trainer, 
Wortham & Co., Inc. It also con- 
solidates the management of Ad- 
visers Fund, Inc.,a mutual invest- 


E. M. Kaufmann, Jr. 


ment company, of which Mr. 
Wortham is chairman and Mr. 
Kaufmann, vice-president and 


treasurer. 

In addition to its offices at 515 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
Trainer, Wortham & Co., Inc. will 
maintain Philadelphia offices at 
1528 Walnut Street. 

The newly-elected officer 
cirector is a graduate of Cornell 
University and is active in that 
inctitution’s alumni and fraternal 
affairs. 


Wi th Mutual Fund Assoc. 


cial to THe FINANCIAL CHPONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif —Eu- 
gene E. Burgle and Hugo F. Rubes 
are now with Mutual Fund Asso- 
ciates, 444 Montgomery Street. 


R. L. Hughes Adds 


| to Tae Frinanetat Crronicre) 


DENVER. Colo. — Donald W. 
Brown has become affiliated with 
R. L. Hughes and Co., C. A. John- 
son Building. 


3 With Stevens & White 
Bees 
FT. MYERS, Fla.—Robert P. 
Hamilton, Dorothy D. Perkins and 
Roderick R. Ruger have joined 
the staff of Stevens & White, 2226 
Hendry Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 


and 


1 to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. . 





Our \ 
Reporter’s 
Report 
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Things took 6f a iictie wor.g-wer 
hue in the investment world this 
week, very likely the outcome of 
a number of consideratio.zs. The 
stronger tone* in long govern- 
ments naturally contributed to the 
better feeling aiound sine the 
trimming of yields in that quarter 
of the market.might be expected 
to make some of the recent cor- 
porate offerings a bit more at- 
tractive. 

At any rate there was consid- 
erable enthusiasm generated in 
the new issue field as the Treas- 
ury’s long-term 2s, due in 1995, 
moved up from around 160.23 to 
trade around 101.2 and developed 








real firmness just under that 
level. 

At such a price the indicated 
yield to the buyer was around 
2.95%, which, in the j idgment of 
some experienced observers 


tended to make Ohio Edison’s 34s 
due 1985, brought o''t on a 3.92% 
basis and Detroit Edison’s 3%%4s, 
due in 1980, broucht out on a 
3.25% basis, look better to insti- 
tutional investors with funds pil- 
ing up. 

In fact, it was reported that 
there was consicerable picku» in 
interest in the Qhio Edis~n bonds 
with buying provin? suff cient to 
reduce the balance of t’e original 


$30,000 600 offering to rather 
nominal proportions. 

The reawa@Rening of institw- 
tional interest hed not really 
spread to th® Detroit Edisons 
which still were renorted a bit on 


the slow side, but it was said that 
any show of interest from banks 
having big pé®sion fund accounts 
or from some of the out-of-town 
insurance comperies could easily 
start the ball rolling. 

Recovery m the Treasury list, 
as measured by the 3s, it was 
noted has wk#®ned the spread he- 
tween yields in that type of is- 
sue and good gorvorates to about 
30 basis pointsawith a differenti>] 
of 15 to 25 points considered more 
normal. . 

Restin@ the Nerves 

Investment bankers. getting 
ready for the annu?! Fel’ Davy of 
the Bond Clu of New York t- 
morrow, had#a relatively easy 
time of it this week. The calen- 
dar was light in. geners! and mate 
up largely of uity be ing 

marketed throu? negotiated sale. 

For the firs€time in a Inne 
while there was not a single cor- 
porate issue for bids. or, as the 
underwirters Tefer to comnetitive 


bidding for pale, via the “suicide 
route.” 


For this chtlod. at anv ra‘e, if 
they wante@ to test out their 
powers of perception as far as an- 
ticipating the *fdeas of investors 
was concermed® or perhans just 
keep their bands in, they found 
it necessary jtd ‘seek particivation 
in syndicat@és’®going after the 
week’s sevetaltrousin” issues, in- 
cluding vs Baran City Housing 


isc) ec 


Authority’s $27,490,009 of bonds 
which were Up for tenders. 


Letdovir ®©omes Early 


This is neematty the season of 
the year w e corporate de- 
mand for new funds begins to 
taper off. t currently the let- 
down seems#to have set in a bit 
earlier than fn recent years. 


The curre ek’s slugegishness 
does not a destined to be 
broken any soon unless there 


is a change @ thinking of peten- 
tial issuers. inly next week’s 
ealendar of little better fare 
than what (Walf®ers have been 
sharing thisemeek. 






. Thursday, June 2, 1953 


Once Virginia Electric & Powe 


Co.’s $25,000,000 of bonds, up fo ' 
bids on Tuesday, are disposed of 
underwriters wil] have ti.tse mor 
to occupy their attention than < 
series of “standoy” operations B 
And of these the largest is Balti- o 
more Gas & Electric Co., offering c 
of 575,856 shares of no par com b 
mon, to finance new construction tr 
v 
FHLS Noles on Market 1 
s 
Public offering of two note’ is z 
sues of the Feceral Home Loa p 
Banks aggregating $200,000,006 s 
principal amount is being madéd h 
today (June 2) to provide ‘the 
Banks with funds for making ad t 
ditional credit availab'e to mem s 
ber institutions of the system 2 
The offering is being made, by s 
the Home Loan Board throug 
Everett Smith, fiscal agent of -the ¢ 


Banks, with the assistance of da 
large group of securities dealers 

The two note issues consist of 
(a) $120,000,000 of 2.05% series 
F-1955 non-calleble consolidatec 


other fiduciaries 
of 


under the laws 


a 

i 

t 

t 

> es $ 

notes dated June 15, 1955 and du t 
Oct. 17, 1955 and (b) £80,000.00€ t 
of 2.25% series A-1956 non-call- ' 
able consolidated notes date | 
June 15, 1955 and due Feb. 15 . 
10°6 The issues are priced at P 
100%. ' 
The notes are the joirt and sev- : 
eral obligations of the Federa : 
Home Loan Barks and are lega ‘ 
for investment by savings banks i 
insurance companies, trustees, an ' 
‘ 


many states. 
Upon completion of the presenf 
financirg note indebtedness of the 
banks will total $341,000,000. 


Joins Inv. Service Co. 
(Special to Tue Financia, Caronrcre) 
DENVER, Colo.—Domini¢ A 
Zarlengo has joined the staff of 
Investment Service Co., First Na 
tional Bank Building. 


With E. I. Shelley Co. 
(Special to THe Financiat Ceronicre) 

DENVER, Colo.—Stanley G 

Barnett has become affilisted wit 


E. I. Shelley Company, First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 
Frank Edenfield Adds 
(Specia) to Tus Fina: AL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla. _Benj lin Fried- 
man has become affiliated with 
Frank L. Edenfield & Co., 8340 


Northeast Second Avenue. 


With Makris Inv. Bankers 


(Special! to Tre For Cc 
MIAMI, Fla.— Peter Manos is 
now connected with Makris In- 
vestment Bankers, Ainsley Build- 
ing. 


ONICLE) 


Joins Merril Lynch 


Tne Finer CHRONICLE) 
Fla.- Michael Pantya 
is now associated with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
169 East Flagler Street. 


With Thomson, McKinnon 


CIAL CHRONICLE) 

CORAL GABLES, Fla.—Harold 
E. Croft has become affiliated 
with Thomson & McKinnon, 87 
Miracle Mile. 


With First Southern Inv. 
(Special to Tre Financia, Ceronicir) 
WEST PALM BEACH, Frh.— 
John A. Lynch has become con- 
nected with First Southern Inves- 
tors Corporation, Harvey Building. 


With Blair & Co. inc. 
(Specia) to Tue Finenciat Cerontcre) 
CHICAGO, 111.—wWialliam T. 
Long has joined the staff of Blair 
& Co. Incorporated, 105 Seuth La 
Salle Street. 


Goodbody Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tae Financia, CHrowicrie) 


CHICAGO, I11.—Spencer R. 


al to 


(Spec 


MIAMI, 


(Special to Tue Finar 


Meliow has become connected 
with Goodbody & Co., 1 North La 
Salle Street. 
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Junction Bit & Tool 
Cffer Underwritien | 


The recent o*f:ring by Junction | 
Bit & ‘Teol Co. = a stockholders | 
of 33°745 “addit®tnal shares of | 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


1. . = 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





DIVIDEND NOTICES | 


LUDMAN 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 















£1i @iith Avenue New York 3, N. Y¥. 





SAMERICAN 

















common stock (par “$1) On “the , 203RD Prergrerp DivipEND CORPORATION 

basis of one new share for each| A quarterly eo of 1%% ($1.50 MACHINE AND a) 

two shares he'd has been under-| a share) hes declared upon the North Miami, 102nd Consecutive 
written by Tayior & Co., Cricago.| Preferred Steck Sof THe AMERICAN METALS INC Florida STEEL , Dividend 

Ill, members of the Midwest | Tosacco Compan, payable in cash on 9 - . 





. ; r . Boa Direct 
Stock Exchange, who will o‘fer | July i, 1955, to gtockholders of record The rd of Di ors at £ 


: . : meeting on May 17, 1955, de 
any unsubscribed shares to the} at the cove of bubiness June 10, 1955. The Board of Directors of Lud- lared terly dividend 
public sbout June 6 at $6 per| Checks will be mailed 46th Dividend man Corporation has declared ‘ soiukadendien aman dats as 


seventy-five cents per share o» 

the capital stock, which will be 

payable June 14, 1955, to stock 

holders of record May 27, 1955 
Pau. E. SHroaps 


the usual quarterly dividend of > 
10c per share to stockholders ' 
of record June 17, 1955, 7 
payable June 30. 1955. 


share. The offering price to stock- | Hares L. Hitvarp, Treasurer 
holders is $5.35 per share. | May 31,1955 J 

Giving ef‘ect to this financing. | ’ 
there wi!) be outstanding 101 234 | 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of THIRTY-FIVE CENTS per 
share has been declared for 
the second quarte. of this 


ai. 
























, Vice President & Treasure? 
shares cf common stock, out of ; year, payable on June 30, Ludman Corporation has paid 
an authorized issue of 150,000 1955, to stockholders of rec- quarterly dividends without seeen 
a Fa ANA CONDA on eae 2 20. ane — 
Sears 7s 7 ’ interruption since its firs =m REYNOLDS 
e t ecs, roughly DIVIDEND NO. 188 H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer public offering. J 
$23.000 will be used to purchase , : > 


a new p'ant site and shop build- 
ing directly across the street from 
the premises now occupied by 
the company, end an estimated 
$24,000 in aditioral funds will 
be used to remodel the shop 
building into a modern combined 
mrnufecturing p'ent and display 


May 26, 1955 

The Board) of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per share on its capital 
stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable June 30, 








_ MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


MAX HOFFMAN 
President 











A dividend 


(25¢) a share on the outsta. ding 


‘S| METALS 
ass COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
of 


twenty-five cents 






































_ tam G, N. q common stock has been dec’~-ed 
building An a‘ditional $25.000 1955, to stoe : 1olders of record a on 9 ot payable July 1, 1955, to holders 
will be used for the purchase at the close, of business on - ae sana | of recosd at the close of business 
of an increased inventory of raw June 6, 1955— A quarterly dividend of fifty (50¢) June 21, 1955. 

Pm, 7. im - y raw : ° s er share has been declared The transfer books will not be 
meterials and sunpties. The bal- C. EARLE MORAN =. Soe : 


‘ ee closed. Checks will be mailed by 
ance of tre net proceeds will be Secretary and Treasurer payable June 28, 1955, to stockholders The Chase Manhattan Bank. 



































added to the general funds of the 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. of record at the close of business ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
company and will be available June 8, 1955. Dated, May 26, 1955 
for general corporate purposes | An extra dividend of fifty (50¢) 








and edditiors to working capital] | 
an? future expansion. 

Junction Bit & Tool Co. was 
organized in Coloraco in January 
19F2. It is engaged in the manu- 
facture of mining tools, bits anc | 
related supplies and eauipment 
The compeny a'so Cistributes its 
own marufactured equipment ag | 


cents per share has been declared, 
/payable June 28, 1955, to stockholders | 
of record at the of business 
| June 8, 1955. 


New York, June 1, 1955. 








Dividend Notice ' 


The Board of Directors has this | | 
. io . . | 
close day declared a quarterly divi- 


| mat T | 
dend of Eighty (80) Cents per | est Pony 


share on the Capital Stock of P 
. Electric Company 


(Incorporated) 


JOUN G. GREENBURGA, 
Treasurer. 





this Company for the quarter 














| 
ending June 30, 1955, payable | 


cs th . : 5, 1955, to stockhold- er 
well as t iat of other equipment te tend: aie: at Ge on July ones . : . be Quarterly Dividend 
manutrc urers such as Gardner- iieailia:- Genidiiiin: thes ~@ite. Om ers of record at the close of busi- Ps 
Tenver C 0. for whom it is a frdn- (May 31, 1955) declared thirty-five ness June 15, 1955. ’ 
chise distributor. 


In addition, it 
preforms mining operations under | 
co~ tract for others. 

The company’s prircipal offices 





cents per share-es a quarterly divi- 


dend on the a r va'ue stock of 
the corporation, ie and outstand- 


COMMON STOCK 
42166 Fer SHARE 


STUART K. BARNES, Secretary 





Guaranty Trust Company 


























ing, ayable on d after Jul 1, yy . . 
are loc>ted at 891 Fourth Ave., sae te the stockholders of cetie @ VO of New York Payable June 30, 1955 
Grand Junction, Colo. on the ccrporation#=’s books at the “a > Reco.d Date June 10, 1955 
° i ne 15, 1955. - 
Mitchell Branch  reeealine pepe: A. pane % ow Declared June 1, 1955 
CAPE MAY,N. J. — G. J.| Seasatiyie. 4L DN 

Mitchell, Jr. Co. has opened a | . 2 ; WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
branch office at 616 Hughes St. | sah 


Monongahela Powe Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 


YALE & TOWN! 


DECLARES 269th DIVIDEN 


under the direction of H. W. New- | 
man. 


W. H. Haskies Onrens 

JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y.— | 
William H. Haskins is conducting | 
a securities business from offices 
at 35-34 Eighty-fourth Street. 


Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of $.55 per | 
share has been declared on the 
e Common Stock of the Corporation 
- payable June 10, 1955 to share 
owners of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 20, 1955. 




















INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


104th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY 
CASH DRIDEND 


; The Board of Directors has de- 
* clared a quarterly cash divi- 


oe 
Se 
3 
bf 














75¢ PER SHAR 











General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


* 


AV AILABLE 


On May 26, 1955 


: z dividend No. 265 
An _Halian, phew long = | @ dend on the Common Stock at = QUARTERLY DIVIDI NDS of seventy-five 
perience in trading, mid- | # the rate of } ;' AC ive Preferred Stock cents (75¢ 
ae ened, desizeus to £e- : ALLEN D. MARSHALL, 4% Cumulative Preferred Stoc ( 


i 
—_ pamete 53rd Consecutive Regular 


Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 


turn to Europe after many 
years in the Tropics, seeks 
position as an agent for an 
American firm in Italy or 
Western Europe. Good 
knowledge of English, 


per share was 
declored by the Board 
of Directors out 
of past eornings, 
payable on 


j Secretary 
& The dividend is payable June 

& 30, 1955 to stockholders of 
§, record at close of business June 
© 15, 1955. 


New York, New York, April 29, 1955 


GENERAL 


»! 


William E. Thompson % 





t 
French, Italian, and a little . @ Declared—May 26, 1955 PP Sv er 
German. Write to Mario Pe wey DYNAMICS eee ee ae at the close of business 
Garfi, P. O. Box 535, Port Payment Date—June 30, 1955 June 10, 1955 
au Prince, Haiti, West In- a SeCeRPeSe Re art Ss A. R. Cohill . , 
dies. $900 OFFICES 


AND CANADA e 445 Pork Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Vice President and Treasurer 





be pe F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. Co 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 189 





* 


Phosphate * Potash « Plant Foods 
Chemicals ¢ Industrial Minerals 
Amino Products 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
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2 . : ° 3% — 
AMERICAN . A quarterly dividend of $0.50 
BANK NOTE Cc I T = per share in cash has been 
COMPANY Rad ° _ declared on the Common 
* aoa ° Stock of C. I. T. Fix IAL C/ii}- 
FINANCIAL <: * gr 
Preferred Dividend No. 197 re Corporation, payable July 
Common Dividend N 1s? ° 1, 1955, to stockholders of ahem when mB anen,) 
A oawarter dividend 75¢ per hore CORPORATION . record at the close of busi- 
1%%) on the Preferred Stock for the t S ~~ 
Seer oaths tals nd a divi- DIVIDEND NO. 132 «ness June 10, 1955. The DIVIDEND NOTICE m 
dend of 25¢ per , the ¢ mon ° transfer books will not close. 
Stock ha ~ been . ared A dividenc r Checks will be mailed The Board of Directors has today declared the regular quarterly dividend 
ar paya - y i t ! 
pred ~ _ 19 Mie -ctech tenndior ° Cc. Jon Kun. of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share on the Capital Stock of the com- 
books will remain a Treasurer pany, poyable July 6, 1955 to stockholders of record June 20, 1955. 
E. F. Pace, Secretary and Treasurer pe te . 
meg ge © = May 26, 1955. May 26, 1955 L. D. SILBERSTEIN, President 





























48 (2576) 
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WASHINGTON, 
a little early at this stage to give 


D. C.—It is 


much of an appraisal of the 
chances for passage this year of 
the new proposal to broaden the 
jurisdiction of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Never- 
theless, it rather looks like the 
bill came a little late for pas- 
sage this session, even if it 
avoids running into serious op- 
position. 

Chairman Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, ;=s thé author of the 
latest bill, which would subject 
unlisted stocks to most of the 
SEC reporting requirements 
provided the company had more 
than 500 stockholders or $5 mil- 
lion of assets. 


Both provisions would have to 
be reached to subject an un- 
listed company to these require- 
ments. Thus if a company had 
$50 million of assets but only 
499 stockholders, it wouldn’t be 
required to bend the knee to 
the SEC, nor would a company 
with $4 million of assets and 
600 stockholders, if such existed. 


This idea of enveloping the 
unlisteds was first broached 
fermally to Congress in 1946 in 
a recommendation by the SEC. 
A few years ago Senator Allen 
Frear (D., Del.) took this par- 
tieular project under his wing 
and nursed it along through 
some hearings, at which con- 
siderable opposition was voiced. 
By the time the thing got 
mulled over, however, it was 
tee late in the year to do any- 
thing about it. 


Mr. Frear’s bill put the line 
at which SEC regulation started 
at $3 million and 300 stock- 
holders. The Delaware Senator 
was then Chairman of the Se- 
curities Subcommittee of the 
the Senate Banking Committee 
—the particular Subcommittee 
with specific jurisdiction over 
SEC legislation. Mr. Frear is not 
this year even a member of that 
Subcommittee, whose Chairman 
is Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
(es BH. ¥.). 

When this matter was up a 
few years back, it also was 
dampened by the understood 
opposition at the time of the 
House Interstate Commerce 
Committee leadership. This 
Committee has jurisdiction over 
SEC matters in the House. 

The decision of Chairman 
Fulbright more or less caught 
the Republicans and many 
ethers off guard. It had been 
indicated by sources close to the 
Committee after the hearings 
inte the stock market had been 
concluded, that there was no 
general prospect of any impor- 
tant legislation in sight. 

The first intimation Republi- 
cans got of the move was when 
the report was prepared on the 
investigation by the staff of the 
committee for the approval of 
the Senators, .This report as- 
sailed the “double standard” of 
regulation, whereby listed 
stocks were regulated-by the 
SEC, whereas those of com- 
panies of similar size, if traded 
over-the-counter; were exempt 


Democrats Go for 
FR Investigation 


With the approval bv the 
Rules Committee of the propo- 
posal that Rep. Patman (D., 


Tex.) shall have an investiga- 
tion of the Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve, it 
can be taken for granted that 
the House Democratic leader- 
ship favors the project. In other 
words, Speaker Sam Rayburn 


Washington sos 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital | 


And You 





gave the orders to let it out of 
committee, for without such an 
order the Rules Committee, 
dominated by Speaker Rayburn, 
would not have reported it. 

In view of Rep. Patman’s 
well-known preoccupation with 
the idea that it is a crime te 
pay banks interest on Federal 
securities and that as many as 
Possible should be refinanced 
interest free by the Federal Re- 


serve, few old-timers in the 
House thought that Mr. Ray- 
burn would, as it were, give 


Mr. Patman his china shop. 


However, there is one field 
in which Mr. Patman can har- 
vest rich demagogic hay. Com- 
mercial banks’ net earnings 
were up 27% last year over 
1953. Inasmuch as their operat- 
ing income was up 1.3%, their 
expenses more than 7%, and 
their income taxes 15%, their 
better net position is thus ex- 
plained entirely by profits on 
sale of securities, when Federal 
securities rebounded after the 
Eisenhower Administration par- 
tially turned its back on the 
“sound money” program with 
which it started off. 


Wherry Act Already 
Comes Home to Roost 


It has frequently been ob- 
served in this column that when 
Congress provided for FHA in- 
surance of housing at military 
bases under the Wherry Act, 
it set up a scheme whereby 
those costs could be dumped on 
to FHA and thus further pro- 
vided a means of evading the 
regular appropriation process 
which had been used for many 
decades for paying for housing 
of little or no use for but mili- 
tary purposes. 

However, until the other day 
it had not been appreciated that 
this financial subterfuge would 
come home so soon to roost. 
Under questioning, Albert M. 
Cole, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator, admitted 
tc the House Banking Commit- 
tee that one FHA Wherry Act 
project had to be taken over by 
the agency, and two more were 
in trouble. 

This was because the mili- 
tary activities where this hous- 
ing was built either closed down 
or moved away, Mr. Cole ex- 
plained under questioning. Yet 
under the Act, the Secretary of 
Defense certified that these 
military bases were intended to 
be “permanent.” One Secretary 
of Defense, however, cannot 
possibly bind a successor or a 
later Congress, and the “certifi- 
cation” served no purpose other 
than to salve the conscience of 
Congress. 


Mr. Cole’s attention was 
called to the possibility that 
now that the military is ask- 
ing for a return to the direct 
appropriations procedure that 
had been used from time im- 


memorial until the Wherry Act 
of 1946, that there was a real 
danger that the Wherry Act 
housing’s value might be jeop- 


ardized. With direct appropria- 
tions, new and better housing 
might make unattractive the 


Wherry Act housing. 

He was asked what the gov- 
ernment would do to protect 
the owners of Wherry Act hous- 


ing. Norman P. Mason, FHA 
Administrator, replied. He said 
something would have to be 
done, and probably by legisla- 
tion. Maybe it would be neces- 
sary to provide that the military 
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should take them over, Mr. Ma- 
son suggested. 


Whatever happens to Wherry 
Act housing, the insurance com- 
Panies or mortgage companies 
which loaned on them stand to 
lose little, for losses are in- 
sured by FHA. However, if 
FHA in the net loses money on 
its operations then the Federal 
Treasury becomes the ultimate 
leser. If the projects become 
obsolete through new and better 
housing and the Detense De- 
partment takes them over, then 
it merely means that the cost 
to the taxpayer has been de- 
layed from 1946-1955—when it 
was shoved on the FHA — to 
from 1955 on into the indefinite 
long future. 


Mr. Cole further disclosed 
that FHA, in fact, could not 
turn down eligible Wherry Act 
projects approved by the De- 
fense Department. 


See Avoidance of 
Downpayment Boost 


Informed sources now believe 
that there will be no possibility 
of housing officials requiring by 
mid-summer that borrowers 
under government - sponsored 
FHA and Vetreans Administra- 
tion credit be required to put up 
higher down payments in order 
to buy homes. With a less than 
seasonal rise in housing starts 
in April, officials are said to 
believe that the danger of an 
uncontrolled housing construc- 
tion boom has passed. 


Rep. Jesse J. Wolcott (R., 
Mich.) tackied Mr. Cole on the 
latter’s belief, voiced to the 
committee, that 1.3 million of 
housing starts per year could be 
continued without interruption 
through 1960. 


Mr. Wolcott pointed out that 
when Mr. Cole, himself, was a 
member of the Banking Com- 
mittee a few years ago, that the 
committee worked on the as- 
sumption that one million new 
houses a year could be built for 
10 years, but that Mr. Cole has 
raised this to 1.3 million units 
for eight years. 


Yet, said the Michigan Con- 
gressman, it is admitted that 
there are totally inadequate sta- 
tistics to show how this demand 
will come about, or from whence 
it will come—old houses, slum 
clearance, enlarged families, or 
what. 


“If you don’t have adequate 
figures as to where the present 
demand for housing is coming 
from,” suggested Mr. Wolcott, 
“how can you make these long- 
run predictions.” 


An Old Story Is New 


Some one put up this sugges- 
tion: When a farmer gets a price 
support loan from Commodity 
Credit Corp., and turns in his 
commodities collateral for the 
loan in eight, ten, or what- 
ever months the term of the 
loan is, does he have to pay 
interest? 

This correspondent passed on 
the query to a few important 
government officials outside the 
Department of Agriculture, and 
was surprised that the off-hand 
answer was, “of course he pays 
it.” 

At the Department of Agri- 
culture there was sad surprise 
that any one should misunder- 
stand. Why it’s an old story. 
Of course, he doesn’t pay in- 
terest. 

Under CCC loans, if wheat is 
supported at 90% of parity, the 











farmer after he harvests the 
wheat can get (now 8212%, pre- 
viously, 90%) 824% in cash as 
a “loan.” If wheat rises above 
the support price, then the 
farmer can sell the wheat and 
make the profit. Then he pays 























































































off the loan AND interest at 
342%. 
But if he has enjoyed the 


“money from say this fall until 
next summer or spring, then if 
the price is not above the sup- 
port price he can just turn the 
commodity in, and doesn’t owe 
the gevernment a cent of prin- 
cipal OR interest. 

CCC has more than $7™% bil- 
lion in commodities on hand, 
the great majority of them 
turned in on loans. Thus there 
is an additional loan subsidy 
which may run somewhere be- 
tween $100 million and $250 
million annually. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 











Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf. 


Behind the U. N. Frunit — Altice 
Widener — The Bookmailer, 
Box 101, New York 16, N. Y, 
(cloth), $2.00. 


Businessmen in Fiction: The 
Capitalist and Executive in 
American Novels — Robert A. 
“Kavesh—Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dart— 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
(on request). 


Chemical Industry, The — Facts 
Book, Second Edition—Manu- 











facturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., Cafritz Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. (paper), 


$1.00 per copy (quantity prices 
on request). 


Federal Antitrust Policy, The— 
Hans B. Thorelli—Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Homewood, Balti- 
more 18, Md. (cloth), $8.00. 

Ideas on Liberty — Series | — 
Foundation for Economic Ed= 


ucation, Inc. Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. (paper), 50 
cents. 

Research and Development im 


the Government—Commission 
on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Govern- 
ment—Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washingtom 
25, D. C. (paper), 40 cents. 


Social Welfare in the United 
States — Edited by Poyntz 
Tyler — H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52, N. Y. (cloth), 
$2.00. 
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